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Special Features of Unusual Merit 


Peace Should Not Come . 2 : . Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
A war poem of purpose. Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


Diagnosis by Dreams . Peter Clark Macfarlane 
You have heard of Freud. perhaps. and of the siitiadiealie’ results obtained by cosnialbies Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 
analysis. This is the first of two authoritative articles which will help you to under- 
stand the true significance of the new practise. 

What Can the Matter Be? _. A Well-Known Woman 
Why are so many attractive women unmarried? They are porate in every way. Illustrated by W. B. King 


and often keenly desirous of marriage. ut “the right man’ seems never to come 
along. Here's food for speculation. What's wrong with Cupid, anyway? 


Mothercraft: The Ideal Nursery : ; Sarah Comstock 
Number three in this series ; it tells how best to fit out the haghein of the infant, 
with some important - “don'ts” included. 

The Kewpies and Miss Susan ‘ Rose O’Neill 
The children were bad, and Teacher was worse. until the Sines came, ‘and then, Illustrated in color by the Author 
Presto, change ! 

Bending the Twig Toward Health . : é Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 
A child “has an almost irresistible tendency to grow up straight and strong’ —  J)lustrated by Edward Poucher 

but a little help over the rough places won t hurt ; and this tells when and how. 


Where Shall Our Girls Study Music? 4 : Mme. Schumann-Heink 


* At home” says the famous diva in this timely word of advice to our girl students. 


The Choice of Furniture : 2 Agnes Rowe Fairman 


Plain truths and common sense on a subject which hie been sal misrepresented. 
Read, and be posted whea next you go to buy. 


Stories in this Number 
Across the Border ‘ : Beulah Marie Dix 
This story, and the playlet on which it is Sainiedied: seinen the one piece of litera- 
ture inspired by the war to attain international fame. o matter ne pices you have 
wd the war you will think some new thoughts after you have accompanied 
Galdez * across the Border 
The Frock Fairy a Mrs. Oliver Onions 
A dainty short story compounded of the ine loves of cpidaiiat~tehis of the man, Illustrated by A.B. Wenzell 


love of the gown, and love of make-believe ! 


Felix O’Day .  F. Hopkinson Smith 


& = In these chapters of our serial Lady Barbara sais “aR appearance me the first time Jiiustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


—and we hear a tragic story. 


Mirandy on Long Engagements ‘ ; ‘ Dorothy Dix 
“A engagement is lak. a omelet—you got to serve hit up quick an’ "hot. or hit’ ll fall Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


flat, an’ git flabby!" 


The Love-Life of a Woman . James Oppenheim 
Il—Love of the Star. A girl's fearless following eee the light of love is pissin Illustrated by George Gibbs 


in this confession of a mother to her daughter. The story is complete in this issue. 


Togo and the Hon. Plumber . ‘ ? . 4 - Wallace Irwin 


The Jap learns that plumbers are species of robber—and vice-versa. , Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


Leading Departments 


ashions 
Making the old appear new ; the latest suit ealitea clothes for the South; eS 
veils, and collars; styles for little folks. 


hree Meals A Day . ‘ a Mrs. Rorer 
How I Have Kept Well Through What I Sn Eaten—an oneness sanniialion, 
A Martha Washington Supper; Recipes and Menus for February. 


conomy of Nutrition 


A final word on the sources of nutriment. 
ested Helps for Housekeepers 
iscoveries 


Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Cover ate, Coles Phillips; Editor’ 8 Say. 6 and 8 (Advertising Section); Index to hlviithdaiins: 
12 and 14 (Advertising Section); A Mother's Prayer, Irene Avery Judson, 113. 
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Looking Backward Yet Forward 


OME of you in whose homes Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
has been a constant visitor these many years, 
will remember how welcome was our first step— 
the Money-Back Guarantee—in the building of 
a perfect service. There were a few manufac- 
turers at the time short-sighted enough to doubt the wis- 
dom of such a policy, a few who were either afraid of their 
goods or lacked faith in the honesty of the public. These, 
of course, could not continue to.do business with us, or through 
us with you. Curiously enough, however, it was not long before 
each one of them was anxious, yes, impatient, to come back 
and at the same time proud to be classed as advertisers 
whose merchandise was sold from Maine to California on the 
basis of satisfaction assured or money refunded. 





And so the Money-Back Guarantee, like the keystone in 
the arch, stands today at the very foundation of that service 
which has been built up around Goop HOUSEKEEPING ad- 


vertisements. 


The next logical development, as you will recall, soon followed. 
In our desire that all products submitted to the magazine 
for advertising should be of such standard as to qualify under 
the most careful examination, we found two classifications 
in particular to be most susceptible to careless and fraudulent 
exploitation, and so most in need of rigorous investigation. 
These were household devices, foods and toilet preparations. 


In connection with the problem of testing household apparatus, 
we turned to Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute, a laboratory of 
expert investigation, which had been previously created by 
our editorial staff. We began the new service at once and 
since that time, as you know, all products in the field of me-. 
chanical devices are first tested and approved by the Institute’s 
practical investigators before they may be advertised in the 
magazine. To designate this ERCRO, a star (7) is placed 
on all goods of this character. 


To be sure, we sometimes find a sweeper that fails to sweep 
or a freezer that could hardly be recommended to perform its 
functions regularly—all such, of course, pay the penalty due. 
They are disapproved and not advertisable with us. 
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The testing of foods and toilet preparations came as one of 
the biggest contributions that could possibly have been given 
to the housewives of the country, for with it came to the 
magazine Dr. Wiley. Under his wise and courageous direc- 
tion our Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health was estab- 
lished and exactly two years ago this month was inaugurated 
our policy of carrying no foods or toilet preparations other 
than those that satisfactorily met the exacting standards of 
Bureau examination. The work has not alone involved the 
question of a purity of product, but has contemplated as 
well the statements on the label, for we hold that these must 
be quite as free from exaggeration and untruth as is the prod- 
uct from harmful ingredients. Here, as with household 
devices, the testing service has also been designated by Star 
(ye) marking. Ina few cases where the food or preparation 
itself has been of excellent quality but the rating lowered by 
some false claim on the label, the copy has been admitted 
without the Star (4) pending the manufacturer’s revision of 
label or literature. 


Thus the work of making advertising and the advertising 
page of Goop HOUSEKEEPING represent to you an indispens- 
able service, has blossomed and grown. To bring this service 
nearer and nearer the point of perfection is the one aim of 
the future, the one big inspiration that looms out of the past 
as an impetus for further accomplishment. You women 
who know what has been done, you who many times are the 
quickest and surest to see new ways of strengthening the 
work, have you a single suggestion to make? 


I shall be glad to send a useful New Year’s gift to any woman 
who can find the time and thought for a letter of helpful 
suggestion. May I hear from you? 


' - 


Advertising Manager 


119 West 4oth Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORS SAY 





A Few Words About Service 
T your service! That has been the 
slogan of this magazine since the 
oldest subscriber received her first 
copy. And today, service to the 
readers is the chief end in view in the prepara- 
tion of each new number. Manifestly there is 
more than one way in which service can be 
rendered. It is not necessary to get behind 
and push on a load that you wish to move; the 
vantage-point may be in front, pulling. It is 
also true that a “breathing spell” is essential 
to the completion of any prolonged and heavy 
task without undue fatigue—whether it be a 
team pulling a load through a muddy field or 
a woman doing the necessary daily round of 
household work. Every issue of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING meets these conditions. Through 
many of the departments we definitely get 
behind women’s work and push; in .other 
departments and in special articles we get out 
in front and pull—through suggestion and 
inspiration; in our fiction we offer the “ breath- 
ing spell.” 

There are many respects in which Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is unique among magazines. 
Perhaps the chief of these is its ability to do 
just what it claims to do, and does do con- 
stantly—serve. The Institute alone affords 
sufficient basis for this claim. Perhaps you, 
Reader, think its work is limited to the testing 
of the few articles described in our pages each 
month. As a matter of fact, barely one-tenth 
of the household appliances of which actual 
painstakingly careful tests are made in our 
Institute each month are so described. Of 
the articles approved we select those that 
seem to have the widest appeal; the rest are 
simply certified to the manufacturers. Nor is 
this finding of new things the main work of 
the Institute. It exists primarily to check up 
the claims made by manufacturers and would- 
be advertisers in our pages. No advertisement 
of a household appliance is accepted until the 
Institute says that the appliance is O. K. 
Behind that O. K. stands the magazine, ready 
to make good any loss to anybody through the 
purchase of an article advertised with us. 
There we serve by helping you to save the 
money you might otherwise spend for useless 





or untrustworthy household utensils and 
appliances. 


Showing You a Gold Mine 


The Institute probably has on file more in- 
formation, and facts relating to efficient house- 
keeping than any other institution in America. 
This is all at your command. For the pub- 
lished bulletins there is a small charge, but 
any woman in America can ask for specific 
information, for advice, for comparative values 
in household materials and get it free. We 
would: urge that advantage be taken of this. 
Some little thing about your house may be 
troubling you; it may never happen to be cov- 
ered in a magazine article; the trouble will 
be solved, not in general terms, but specifically, 
if you will take the trouble to write to the 
Institute. No other magazine in the world 
can give you equal service. 


Dr. Wiley’s Bureau 


pec department second in importance is 
undoubtedly the Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation, and Health conducted by Dr. Wiley. 
Dr. Wiley you know; you may not know that 
under his direction a force of chemists, week 
in and week out, is examining the nation’s 
prepared foodstuffs. And, as with the Insti- 
tute, the Bureau’s disapproval keeps a manu- 
facturer from offering his wares to the public 
through the medium of Goop HOoUSEKEEPINC. 
Through his articles in the magazine Dr. Wiley 
has made known his unalterable opposition to 
the poisoning, the adulterating, even the mis- 
branding of foods. Only pure foods pass the 
censorship of the Bureau. It is no little 
service to certify the things that you and 
your children eat. 

But the scope of the Bureau is far wider 
than this; it just so happened that strenuous 
efforts in behalf of pure food were necessary 
when the Bureau was organized. Problems of 
sanitation and public health are constantly 
being passed on by the Bureau. Ultimately 
these will probably constitute the bulk of the 
work, as education and enlightenment of the 
consumers drive adulterators of food out of 
business. In the meantime, through the 
Bureau, we can give you the benefit of Dr. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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You Need Not Wear Clothes 
of Unbecoming Colors 


There is no reason why you should ever 
wear clothes of unbecoming colors. Why 
discard clothes because the colors do not 
become you? Follow the example of thou- 
sands of thrifty women who use DIAMOND 
DYES. With DIAMOND DYES, right in 
your own home, you can alter the color of 
any garment with ease. 


Read what Mrs. C. I. Treat writes :— 


“It is very annoying to purchase a garment of which you 
quickly become tired. 

* Last season I went to buy a top coat. I had made up my 
mind to buy a black one, but I am so easy that the saleswoman 
prevailed upon me to buy a checked coat. When / got home my 
daughter said that it was entirely unbecoming and inappropriate 
for a woman of my age, and I detested it all last season. I re- 
cently decided to try dyeing it, and purchased some black 
DIAMOND DYES. It came out splendidly. I was surprised 
the work of dyeing a coat was so easy, and did not tire me a 
bit. DIAMOND DYES are certainly fashion helpers, and 
great money savers.” 


Mrs. Charles Mueller writes:— 


“TI send you my photograph which you may use in your 
advertising if you wish. It shows my silk dress which was light 
green. My family did not like it, because they said it did not 
suit my complexion. My mother wanted me to discard it, but I 
decided yd on it, and aes some DIAMOND ee and 
dyed it dark brown. It is now very becoming and suits my - 
Cheated Lost Dyed complexion beautifully.” Light . 

ac. 





reen Dress Dyed 
ark Brown 


Diamond Dyes 


“A child can use them” 
Simply dissolve the dye in water and boil the material in the colored water. 


The Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed” goods 
are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye that claims to 
color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to color Animal Fibre 
Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegetable Fibre Fabrics, so that you may 


obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 
Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 


Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells 
Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, 
also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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8 Editor’s Say 


Wiley’s nearly half-century of public work. 
He has stored up a colossal fund of information 
on the subjects listed in the Bureau title; this 
may be drawn upon by the humblest reader of 
the magazine. It is urged that the household- 
ers among our subscribers take their problems 
to the Bureau. Food, Sanitation, Health— 
what do you wish to know concerning them? 


Pushing and Pulling 


An inspiration to more cheerful and healthy 
living, coupled with the necessary advice, is in 
every one of Dr. Hutchinson’s articles. He is 
the most popular medical writer in America to- 
day. Follow his advice and you will not be led 
astray; you will fortunately escape many an 
avoidable ill, profit by many a day of increased 
efficiency. The Three Meals a Day depart- 
ment, as edited by Mrs. Rorer, is justly the 
best known culinary department in any maga- 
zine. We are prepared to make it even better, 
to make it the clearing-house for discoveries in 
cookery, for new recipes and old favorites, for 
any advancement in culinary science that will 
benefit our readers. Here, too, the advice of 
experts is offered you for the asking. If the 
kitchen doesn’t run smoothly, if things won’t 
work—ask us why. We can tell you. A get- 
together spirit on your part here will indeed 
help us to make “better living cost less” 
for all the readers of the magazine. 

The “Discovery” pages have been consist- 
ently the most popular in the magazine. For 
a dozen years women have looked to them for 
short cuts in housework, for ways of making 
something useful of almost nothing or an 
article to be discarded, for suggestions dealing 
with the countless cares that are a necessary 
part of every housekeeper’s life. This depart- 
ment is so valuable that many women say they 
would take the magazine for it alone. Here 
is perhaps the best example to be found of a 
section of a magazine dependent absolutely upon 
the readers of the magazine for its existence, 
and yet because of the cooperation of the read- 
ers continuing to win approval year after year. 


The Inspirational “ Stuff” 


WELL-KNOWN trade-paper publisher 
said recently that ten years ago he fed 
his readers largely on entertaining stuff, but 
that now they were demanding information 
and inspirational articles—the how-can-I-do- 
better-work? kind. That spirit is probably 


stronger among women today than among 
men. Women somehow feel that the times are 
full of promise for them, and the sense seems 
to be that if the gift is to be claimed in full 


present service must be keyed up a notch or 
two. Instant use is made of our articles that 
describe some outpost of human experience 
or offer a guide to the accomplishment of new 
duties or of old duties in a new and better way. 
No matter how large the “order” may be we 
find our women readers willing to accept it if 
only it bears analysis. On the other hand, we 
find them impatient of frivolous things, and 
even of things serious in themselves, but having 
no ascertainable relation to their own lives 
tomorrow. The article that merely informs 
loses much of the favor that is ready for the 
one from which may be gleaned a method 
which the individual woman may apply in her 
own work or community—usually with im- 
provements of her own invention. The sup- 
plying of this inward push, this inspirational 
pulling, is the most difficult part of our work. 
It would be made easier, as it would be made 
better, if we could receive from you a state- 
ment of your personal viewpoint. 


And Fiction 


Now as to the fiction. Not long ago a 
woman wrote: ‘Your fiction is good—some 
of it poignantly so, but don’t give us any more 
pages of it than now. There are plenty of fic- 
tion magazines; but there is only one Goop 
HousEKEEPING.” Analyze that letter. This 
woman is probably typical of our million read- 
ers. She is serious-minded enough to want the 
technical and serious side of the magazine, 
but she reads and likes the fiction. All work and 
no play makes the housewife dull—the same 
as Jack. The efficient housewife knows it, and 
will make efficiency methods give her time for 
recreation, by reading or otherwise. She likes 
to turn up to the front of the magazine and read 
a little while some newly described process is 
being tested. And she would not like her maga- 
zine so well if she had to go to another for her 
fiction. All things in their places make the 
well-rounded magazine. 


“Why Don’t You Write?” 


Here is the gist of it all: Service is the 
keynote of the magazine. In preparing to 
give this we have accumulated departments 
and information that are working at less than 
full capacity and growing stale because there is 
not room in the magazine for the multitude oi 
things to be written concerning good house- 
keeping. The only reason you are not getting 
more service from us is because you do not 
ask for it. 

What can we do for you? 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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ber | Uf Ay other's Prayer 
up- : 
eal : By Irene Avery Judson 
rk. f ‘ 
ade 1 : Mee eh 
te- g Di. Lord, I would ask for something of thy insight into 
a the hearts of my children. Make me quick to comprehend 
: their every need. More and more I realize that they are 
I like delicate instruments, responding quickly and fully to any 
ya 5 ‘ chords that are touched; and I tremble to think what marvelous 
me * power may be minetosummon to expression the sweetest melodies. | 
ore | i: 
fic- | 2 Teach me, O Master and Maker of men! to touch always the 
OD right chords, firmly but with gentleness and sympathy, that 
his there may be no strange, discordant bitterness born in their souls, 
“a | no harsh sense of injustice or misunderstanding ; but let all the 
oi | tones be pure and joyous, and the harmony true, a part of that 
ind a sweet music that is the gladness of the world. 
me 1 
ind : = Help me to guide them unto thee. Keep them pure, their eyes 
for , as guileless as now, their hands as free from unclean things, 
kes : | their lips as sweet as when in babyhood they pressed against my 
ead | d breast. As their minds unfold fill them with pure dreams; let 
eg ; no thought enter their minds that they can not share with me. 
her : ; ‘ mt , 
the 4 Guide thou their feet! Into a world of many evil influences 
; ‘ they must go in time. Let me now, in these early years, fortify 
“ them against unrighteousness by making and keeping the atmos- 
phere of the home pure and sweet and strong, and so prepare them : 
the to choose always the safe path at the forking of the roads. 
to é Amen! | 
— : { & Ne ~ : 
€1s g ; <i . 
> of Ei v : j 
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EACE should not come along this foul earth-way— 
Peace should not come until we cleanse the path. 
God waited for us; now in awful wrath 
He pours the blood of men out day by day 
To purify the highroad for her feet. 
Why, what would Peace do in a world where hearts 
Are filled with thoughts like poison-pointed darts? 
It were not meet, surely it were not meet, 
For Peace to come, and with her white robes hide 
These industries of death—these guns and swords, 
These uniformed, hate-filled, destructive hordes, 
These hideous things that are each nation’s pride! 
So long as men believe in arméd might 
Let arms be brandished. Let not Peace be sought 
Until the race-heart empties out all thought 
Of blows and blood as arguments for right. 
The world has never had enough of war— 
Else war were not. Now let the monster stand 
Until he slays himself with his own hand— 
Though no man knows what he is fighting for! 


Then in the place where wicked cannon stood 
Let Peace erect her shrine of brotherhood. 
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Now in awful wrath God pours the blood of men 
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out day by day to purify the highroad for her feet 





Across the 
Border 


By Beulah Marie Dix 


Here is the story version of the most talked- 
of play in America today—the “best war 
play ever written.”” If you can read it dry- 
eyed, or without a shuddering sense of the 
everlasting awfulness of war, it will be more 
than those who see the play accomplish. We 
give it here in the hope that it will help to 
crystallize in every woman’s heart a hatred 
of war and a determination no longer to be 
supine toward it. War robs woman more than 
all others; it gives her nothing in return. 


HEN Hugh Galdez tumbled 
into the dry ditch he had 
reckoned it at least three 
hours to sunrise. Now, 

when he lifted his head that still was 
swimming, he saw the sun, well set 
upon its journey down the western 
heavens. He had before him two hours 
of daylight, and God knows how many 
miles of hostile country to cover before 
he could reach the safety of his own 
lines, and get back with help for the 
squadron that he had left beleaguered. 

Fumbling in the breast of his service 
coat he drew out a headquarters’ map 
of the country. There was the base 
from which his company had marched, 
and there the village under the wood, 
where they had stumbled on the enemy 
in force. About there was the beleag- 
uered hut from which he had started 
in search of help—a mission that had 
ended in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, with the crack of the sniper’s bullet 
that had stretched him in the ditch. 

But just where was he now, and what 
wood was this that he saw about him, un- 
certain of line and shimmery of color, as 
never wood that he had known before? 

Well, wherever he was, he still had his 
revolver, and he doubted if his uniform 
had yet lost the power to inspire terror. 
Surely he could reckon on levying food 
and a horse from the countryfolk. Then, 
be it four miles or forty, he would find 
his way to headquarters, and return with 
help. 

A battered, haggard figure, not much 
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“ What are you going to do to me?" Galdez fought 


like the brisk young officer who had ridden 
out some thirty-six hours before, Galdez 
hoisted himself from the ditch that had 
sheltered him. Following the sun, with 
hand on his revolver, and eyes all about 
him, he made his way slowly through the 
wood. Presently he came into a newly 
mown field, which fell away to low-lying 
meadows, where pigeons wheeled about 
the red roofs of the clustered buildings that 
seemed a distant farmstead. From the field 
he struck into a lane between low walls, 
and, rounding a turn of the lane, where 
grew bushes with wild berries upon them, 
he almost trod upon a boy. 





to keep the words from trembling. 


“Hello, little chap!’ said Galdez. 
‘““‘Where’s your daddy?” 

The child had been stringing the wild 
berries on a straw, and in this task he 
never faltered, for all the sight of the 
uniform that was dread to the countryside. 
Instead he nodded, smiling. 


“He’s right there beside you.” 


Caught off his guard, Galdez turned 
abruptly. At his right hand, in the one 
spot where, as it happened, he had 
not chanced to look—though he would 
have sworn that he had looked all 
about him—a man was leaning easily 


“ Make you understand,” 


said the master of the house. “Come!” 
against a tree-trunk, and whittling at some 
sort of toy. 

“Hello, my friend,” Galdez spoke crisply, 
while he made a guarded step toward the 
man. “Is that your place yonder? Are you 
the master of the house?” 

“More or less,” the man replied, with his 
eyes still on his whittling. 

“You'll note the uniform I wear,” went 
on Galdez, brief and business-like. ‘Have 
the goodness to bring me something to eat, 
and your best horse, saddled and bridled, 
and don’t be too long about it! I shall 
wait here, and your son will wait with me, 
as a pledge of your good faith.” 
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118 Across the Border 


Still unhurried, the man lifted the bit of 
wood that he whittled, and glanced along 
it, to see if the line were true. 

“As to the food,” he said, “you’re 
heartily welcome; but you'll find it warmer 
and better if you come down to the house 
and sit at the table.” 

“No doubt,” answered Galdez; “but I 
prefer to eat here.” 

“As to the horse,’ went on the other, 
as if he had not heard him, “what did you 
do with the last one that you had?” 

Exactly why he should humor, when 
obviously he could compel, Galdez was at 
loss to say. But humor the fellow he did. 

“My last horse,’’ he said, “was brought 
down under me by a peasant, that ripped 
open his bowels with a scythe, and was 
near to doing the same service by me.” 

“So, so!” said the man, and looked 
Galdez through, with dark and deep-set eyes. 
“What became of the horse before that?” 

“The sorrel?” said Galdez. “He pumped 
his heart out, one night when I rode with a 
despatch for my general.” 

“You seem unlucky with your horses,” 
said the man. “Or else you’re rather care- 
less. I’m afraid you'll have to go afoot.” 

“T think not,” scoffed Galdez, and leveled 
his revolver. ‘Get that horse and be quick, 
or I’ll—” He never finished the threat, for 
at that instant he felt his elbows pinioned 
from behind in a grasp like a clamp of iron. 

Unhurried still, the master of the house 
took the revolver from Galdez’s hand. 

“What’s this?” he asked. “And what 
do you do with it?” 

“Kill,” snarled Galdez, savage with help- 
lessness. 

“Yes. But what?” 

“Men,” said Galdez. With thepain of his 
half crushed elbows, the snarl was now 
more like a sob. 

“Let him go now!” the master of the 
house bade his unseen ally. “Can’t you 
see you're hurting him? But this thing he 
kills with, pitch it down the quarry-hole 
yonder, where it will do no one any harm.” 
He thrust a hand beneath Galdez’s arm. 
“You'll come to the house now. It’s 
not far.”’ 

Unresisting, since he saw resistance hope- 
less, Galdez looked haggardly at his captor. 
In a year of active warfare he had learned 
something of the kind of reprisal visited on 
wearers of the uniform that he wore. Then he 
realized that the eyes of the master of the 
house were compassionate, and like a stab 


it went through him that the man was 
bestowing on him the supreme insult of pity. 

“Look here!” The master of the house 
put a hand on Galdez’ shoulder, and spoke 
as kindly as Galdez himself would have 
spoken to a shivering puppy. ‘ Nobody’s 
going to hurt you. You don’t need to be 
afraid.” 


From the big, comfortable chair over 
against the hearth-fire, where he had been 
told to sit, Galdez tried to get his bearings. 
He was not able clearly to make out how 
many people were in the room. In a corner 
of a settle an old woman sat knitting, with 
her face in shadow. At her feet sat the boy 
of the wayside, and a girl a year or so 
younger. Farther in the shadow he guessed 
that a woman nestled a little child in her 
arms. A girl with calm eyes, who had 
brought him food and drink, was there, and, 
seated over opposite him, the master of the 
house. Other men, two or three, were 
seated just beyond the circle of candle-light. 
Yet he felt no fear. He turned to the 
master of the house, almost as he would 
have turned to a friend. 

“T’m sorry,” he spoke winningly, “if I 
was a bit unceremonious out there in the 
wood. But I didn’t realize that anybody 
in these parts was friendly. And all’s fair, 
you know, in war.” 

The master of the house put out a hand, 
and shifted a candle on the table. They 
were eye to eye now, he and Galdez, in the 
circle of clear light. 

“War?” he said. ‘What is it that you 
mean by that?” 

Dimly Galdez remembered to have heard. 
that there were communities of crazed folk 
who thought that war was wicked and un- 
necessary. Perhaps he had stumbled into 
some such community miraculously un- 
touched by marching armies. If so, he cer- 
tainly had much to tell them. But he hesi- 
tated, uncertain just where he should begin. 

“Tt’s not a thing to be ashamed of, this 
war, that you hesitate?” the master of the 
house asked suddenly. 

“Ashamed?” flared Galdez. - “Man 
alive! We’re waging this war for our na- 
tional honor, and the sake of humanity.” 

“‘Who do you mean by ‘we’?” 

“My country,” said Galdez, “‘ which is the 
greatest country in the world, with a gov- 
ernment the best that any nation enjoys. 
As a mark of our high civilization we have 
the greatest fleet that sails the seas.” 

















“To carry food to other lands?” 
“No,” said Galdez, impatient, as a soldier 
has the right to be, with a mere philosopher, 
“to fight, of course. There never was a 
fleet like ours before. Our newest battle- 
ships cost fifteen million dollars apiece.” 
“T don’t think that means much to us.” 
The master of the house spoke mildly. 
“Can’t you put it into other terms? Could 
you found a university with the price of a 


battleship? Could you make a desert over 
into tilth? Could you stamp out a foul 
disease?” 


“T never computed,” said Galdez, with 
a smile that was perilously like a sneer. 
“T learned at war school only practical 
mathematics. The elevation of guns... ” 

“For what purpose?”’ said the other. 

“To kill,” said Galdez. 

There was alittle moment of silence. 
Galdez had an uneasy sense of having 
made a joke that was in execrable taste. 

“We do not kill unless we are forced to,” 
he hastened to explain. ‘We are the most 
civilized of nations, I have told you. In 
proof of that we have the greatest army, 
and the best equipped, that the world has 
ever seen.” 

“Also to kill?” 

“Why, not exactly,” said Galdez, though 
he wondered why he should temporize. 
“Largely to preserve the peace. A great 
army and a great navy safeguard a nation. 
No one dares attack us. So there is no 
bloodshed. You see?” 

“But in spite of the great army and the 
battleships you said that there is just now 
war with you.” 

“That,”’ said Galdez hotly, “is due to the 
treachery and wickedness of other nations, 
who are jealous and conspired together to 
attack us.” 

“T see,’ said the master of the house, 
“how your war began, but I still want to 
know just how you make a war.” 

“Well,” said Galdez, “our great ships 
put out to sea. Some of them most un- 
luckily ran into floating mines or were met 
by submarines, and were blown to atoms.” 

‘‘And the men who were upon the ships?” 

“Td rather not talk of them,” said Gal- 
dez. “One of them, you see, was my 
cousin, alittle midshipman—and his mother’s 
only son. He was picked out of the water, 
blinded, with one arm torn off, and his 
chest crushed. Yet he lived some hours. But 
that is the fortune of war. The rest of the 
fleet met with the enemy’s ships, and some 
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they sank, and some they burned, with the 
men upon them, and some they drove upon 
the rocks, where a good many of their crew 
were drowned or smashed to pieces. After 
we had destrcyed their ships we held the 
seas, so we sank mines at the entrance of 
their harbors, and let no ships go out or 
in. In that way we cut off their supply 
of food.” 

“So they starved?” 

“Surely,” said Galdez, flushing a little 
at memory of that triumph. ‘Our cause is 
just. Also our war-office is clever.” 

The woman who sat knitting in the shad- 
owed hearth-corner spoke for the first time: 
“But wasn’t it a little difficult, in a matter 
of this sort, to discriminate between the 
fighting-men and those who do not fight? 
In your enemy’s country there must have 
been also women and children.” 

“Quite true, madam,” said Galdez. 
“Useless mouths to feed. So we brought 
them the quicker to submit themselves.” 

“By starving the women and the chil- 
dren? I see!” said the woman, and went 
on knitting. 

“They must take their chances with the 
rest,” said Galdez, brusquely. With relief 
he turned to the man. “Some of the best 
work in the war, though, has been done by 
the aviation corps. Scouting, and all that. 
Why, the other night one of our chaps 
dropped a bomb into a hostile city and 
killed a hundred people.” 

“By night?” said the master of the hcuse. 
“Were they asleep, maybe?” 

“The civilians, very likely,” said Galdez. 

“Do you mean,” said the woman who 
hushed her child in the- shadows, “that 
there were women, maybe, sleeping, with 
their little ones?”’ . 

“There may have been women, and a 
child or two,’”’ Galdez spoke, somewhat net- 
tled at this intrusion into men’s affairs. 
“But that was their own risk, as every 
soldier understands. They had no business 
whatever in a fortified town.” 

“T see!” said the woman gently, and bent 
above her child. Again there was silence. 

“But you,” the master of the house 
spoke, still gravely courteous, “ what do you 
do yourself in this war that your nation 
makes for the good of civilization?” 

“Why,” said Galdez, “I am a junior lieu- 
tenant of light cavalry. My regiment is 
part of a great army of foot and horse. We 
march into the enemy’s country, and when- 
ever we catch him in a place where he can’t - 
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run away we fight him, and 
usually we worst him.” 

“What do you mean by 
‘worst’?” 

“T mean,” said Galdez 
impatiently, ‘“‘we kill him—a 
great many of him, all that 
we can reach.” 

“How do you kill him?” 
asked the other. 

“Tn my branch of the ser- 
vice,” said Galdez, “we still 
rely a good deal on the 
saber. I’ve seen a man’s 
skull split with a good saber 
blow, or an arm lopped off. 
In the infantry they have 
the newest rifles, and for 
close work the bayonet. 
That’s like a long knife, 
you know. You can drive 
it right through a man. But 
our artillery is even more 
efficient. You should see 
our field guns mow down 
long ranks of men, like so 
much heavy grass. There 
they are, coming against us 
—in massed formation, the 
fools! all bobbing caps and 
white faces and pointed bay- 
onets; one minute yelling, 
living, leaping forward, and 
the next minute— well, not 
much leaping, you can wager; 
just bloody pulp, with here 
and there an arm or a leg 
that stirs, and a voice, may- 
be, that whines for water.” 

“And that,” said the mas- 
ter of the house, “is how 
you make war for humanity? 
It’s hard to believe; and a 
great pity. But, doubtless, 
you all are clever heathen 
merely. If ever you should 
chance as a nation to come to know God—”’ 

“But, good Lord!” protested Galdez. 
“We're the best of Christians. You should 
have seen us the day before we went to 
war—all gathered at our capital, thousands 
of us, under arms, and kneeling, bareheaded, 
while our priests blessed our banners.” 

“And did they bless also,” said the mas- 
ter of the house, “the big guns and the 
battleships, the sabers and the bombs?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Galdez. “‘But, 
after all, why shouldn’t they? We are fight- 
ing in God’s cause, and He is on our side.”’ 

“In that conviction,’ said the master of 
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“Make me forget! O God Almighty, make me forget!“ 


the house, ‘‘I take it that you would never 
be afraid to die?” 

Galdez wondered whither he was being 
led. He felt the blood waver in his temples. 
But he replied steadily: “No. Of course 
I shouldn’t be afraid.” 

“Ever thought what it would be like after 
you were dead?” 

Galdez shook his head. 

Across the table the master of the house 
laid a hand on his arm, almost as if he 
sought to reassure him. 

“Have you never thought that it might 
be like this?” 


* Oh, 
“Get up.” Unsteadily 

















no, that won't happen.” 
Galdez rose to his feet 





As the room stopped swimming Galdez 
grew conscious of the eyes of the master of 
the house—compassionate eyes that none 
the less probed him. He swallowed hard, 
no longer a competent young officer, but 
a little boy, forlorn in a world that was 
all strange. 

“Where am I?” he besought. “Tell me!” 

“You’ve crossed the border.” 

“You mean—that time they had me 
down, there in the ditch—I died?” 

“So you call it.” 

“Then, is this Heaven?”’ 

Never so slightly the other smiled. 


The master of the house spoke pitilessly. 


“Hardly. You have a long 
way yet to go before you 
. get there.” 

“But this isn’t—?” 

“No. The place you last 
came from is more like that, 
from what you say.” 

“Then where am I?” Gal- 
dez started to ask, but felt 
the question die upon his 
lips. 

For all at once he was 
able to define the quality of 
the look that the unnum- 
bered people in the room 
had fixed upon him. Once, 
when a little boy, he had 
been taken to a show where 
he had seen some creatures 
caged, horrible, dirty little 
brutes that gibbered—eaters 
of human flesh, the story 
ran. He remembered how 
normal folk had turned from 
them, revolted. And that 
was the look that he saw 
now in the eyes of all about 
him—a look that set him 
far outside the pale—mon- 
strous, deformed, unclean. 

He stumbled to his feet. 
“But you’ve no right!” he 
protested hotly. “I’ve bro- 
ken none of the rules! Of 
course, it’s a hard game— 
war. But I didn’t invent 
it. You don’t understand.” 

The master of the house 
had risen, powerful, dominat- 
ing. “I’m afraid,” he said, 
“it’s you that don’t under- 
stand yet. Come!” 
Dismayed, Galdez looked 

about him, at the quiet 
room that breathed of purifi- 
cation and of peace, that 
seemed more home than any spot that 
ever he had known. 

“You mean,” he said, “I can’t stay here?” 

“There are women and children here. 
We shouldn’t want a dangerous wild beast 
loose among them.”’ 

“But that’s absurd!” flared Galdez. 
“T’m a decent enough fellow. You could 
trust me. Please let me stay!” He ceased 
his pleading as he met the eyes of the mas- 
ter of the house. ‘Where are you going to 
take me?” He fought to keep the words 
from trembling. “What are you going to 
do to me?” 
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122 Across the Border 


“Make you understand,” the master of 
the house spoke gravely. “Come!” 


Galdez had walked an endless distance 
through snow that clogged his footsteps. 
He sensed that walls of ice gleamed bluely 
all about him, and that the keen air shim- 
mered under the merciless light of a cold 
moon. He sensed, too,.that the master of 
the house, heavily cloaked, strode easily 
beside him. At first he had gone raging. 
Want to break him, did they? Well, he’d 
show them! But anger long since had been 
frozen out of him. 

“T suppose,” he spoke through teeth that 
he strove to hold clenched, ‘“‘I can’t die and 
get through with it, nor lose consciousness?” 

“Oh, no.” 

““God’s got me cinched, hasn’t he?” said 
Galdez. He halted, because he had not 
strength to stumble a step farther. “I’m— 
cold,”’ he caught an unsteady breath. 

“And tired, maybe?”’ 

Galdez nodded dumbly. 

“Ever thought how they felt, the women 
and children and old folks that were turned 
out of their houses when you soldiers burned 
their town? In January, wasn’t it?” 

“T’ve forgotten,” said Galdez. 

But before his eyes he saw it clearly, the 
little gray town that he was so eager to for- 
get! And suddenly he was babbling his 
defense, as if a voice had spoken out of the 
icy stillness to accuse him. 

“But I was drunk that night. I was 
trying to come down with pneumonia. 
Couldn’t breathe. Couldn’t swallow. Filled 
myself up with whiskey and tumbled across 
the first bed. A girl’s room, it must have 
been. I caught my spurs in the dinky little 
coverlet. There was. a picture of the 
Madonna over the table. And my orderly 
dragged me out, or I’d have burned in the 
bed, drunk. Lots of our men died that way. 
You see, we never meant to burn their 
town. I never meant to. O God! I’m so 
tired! Won’t you please let up on me? I 
can’t stand this much longer. I’m so cold.” 

“You'd better try the shelter of that cot- 
tage yonder,”’ came the inexorable voice of 
the master of the house. 

Against the blueness of the ice Galdez 
saw an object out of the nightmare that his 
memory had never lost—the charred and 
blackened walls of a low dwelling, roofless, 
with a tottering chimney-stack. Across one 
vacant window a scorched curtain fluttered 
against a broken flower-pot. Remembering 


the words of the pale man who once had 
cursed him in the lee of that ruined dwell- 
ing, Galdez went mad with fear. 

“No! no!” he heard his own voice shrill- 
ing. “Don’t make me goin there! I'll do 
anything else. Haven’t you any mercy?” 

“How much mercy have you had for other 
people?” spoke the master of the house. 

“But everything I did was according to 
the rules,’’ Galdez made his pitiable defense. 

“And there are rules here, and it is your 
turn to obey. Go in there!” 

Galdez went, catching with either hand 
at the door-jamb, that crumbled to his touch. 
He looked into the smoke-stained room. He 
saw charred wood, charred rags, charred 
bones. 

“O God!” He covered his eyes. 

“Put down your hands!” the cold voice 
spoke beside him. ‘Look at what you did! 
That was a very little child. Too little to 
understand. Clapped its hands and crowed 
when it saw the pretty flames creep through 
the door. That’s the old grandmother, bed- 
ridden. She couldn’t run. She lay and 
watched the flames draw near. And that’s 
the house-dog, that howled and wouldn’t 
leave them. Perhaps the dog deserves a 
higher place in Heaven than you, that were 
drunk that night.” 

Galdez slipped to his knees, a huddled 
heap against the ruined threshold. 

“Make me forget! O God Almighty, 
make me forget!” 

“Oh, no, that won’t happen.”’ The mas- 
ter of the house spoke pitilessly. “ May as well 
get up.”” Unsteadily Galdez rose to his feet. 

“T can’t see any more,” his voice was 
shaken with terror. “I can’t open my eyes.” 

“Your eyelids have frozen down,” the 
master of the house spoke out of the black- 
ness. ‘You must have been crying.” 

“No!” vowed Galdez, and then he lost 
the last vestige of the standards of the world 
that he had left. He sobbed outright. 

“Tt must have been the blood out of my 
heart. All the rest of me is ice. Don’t go 
away! Don’t leave me here alone!” He 
stiffened with new terror. ‘What is that 
crying? That can’t be the wind.” 

“Listen!” bade the master of the house. 

Frozen and blind, Galdez listened. No, 
not the wind! Voices. Crying, screaming, 
wailing. Children, hungry, freezing, tor- 
tured. Old women, stumbling, starving, 
driven, mumbling their prayers that nobody 
would mind. Mothers, crying over the 
smashed up things that were their children. 





Horses, screeching as the big shells ripped 
their helpless bodies. Men in hospital, 
drying up with typhoid, rotting with dysen- 
tery. Men on the battlefields, torn and 
mashed and mangled, and the wheels of 
the big guns grinding them to pulp. Men 
and women and children. Hundreds of 
them, thousands of them, millions of them. 

Galdez dropped on his face in the snow. 
“OQ my God! my God! Why don’t You 
stop it? Why don’t You stop it?” 

Came the inexorable voice, “Did you 
do anything yourself to stop it?” 


Galdez lay in the snow, sodden, broken, 
and, at last, quiet. 

“Do you still think,” spoke the master 
of the house, ‘“‘ that you’re a decent fellow?” 

Galdez struggled and sat up. With his 
wrist he tried to wipe away the tears that 
were torture against his sealed eyelids. 

‘Why didn’t they tell me and make me 
understand?” his words came brokenly. 
“Back there it was all so different. First 
toy my father ever put into my hands was a 
little sword. Only time my mother ever 
seemed much to care about me was when she 
saw me first in uniform. All flowers, and 


bugles, and cheers, and the rest of it—and 
the end of it, this! 
would stop crying! 


If only those people 
And chaps like me, 





The Senior Lieutenant wiped Galdez's face, and asked if he had any message to send home. 
Galdez—back from Across the Border—*I had one for you. 





* Message?“ said 


Your little boy—don't give him a sword! ~ 


that think they’re doing a fine thing, 
making it all! Why doesn’t somebody 
go and tell them what it is they’re 
doing ?”’ 

“Some one went once,” said the master 
of the house. “They crucified Him.” 

“T didn’t meah that,” Galdez protested. 
“T meant if a chap like themselves—”’ 

He found that he was standing on his feet 
and that a hand that was friendly was upon 
his shoulder. 

“‘Should you like to go back and try to 
tell them?” asked the master of the house. 

“Ves,” said Galdez. , 

His eyes were open. Beyond the blueness 
and the cold he realized that there were the 
heavens and clear stars. 

“You'll have to suffer dreadful pain,” the 
master of the house spoke warningly. 

“‘That’s in the day’s work,” said Galdez. 
“But you’d better let me go back quick, 
before I lose my nerve.” 

““You’ve about one chance in ten to make 
them listen.” 

“T’ll take that chance,” said Galdez. 


’ 


“One chance in ten!”’ Galdez heard his 
own voice murmur, and far off he heard the 
voice of the Senior Lieutenant that was his 
best friend: 

“Thinks he’s just starting from the hut, 
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poor chap! He tried to get aid for us. No 
use! We were relieved without his help!” 

He realized that he lay upon a comfortless 
bed, in a place that reeked of disinfectants, 
and vibrated to the jar of great guns near 
at hand. Upon a table stood a smoky oil- 
lamp, and somewhere near him were broken 
men that cursed and prayed. In pain, no 
doubt! For he himself was in horrible pain 
that racked and tore and wrenched his 
mangled body. And he could not move 
hand or foot, nor scarcely turn his head, 
and the helplessness was torture worst of all. 

Out of the wavering shadows came the 
Senior Lieutenant, and wiped his face, and 
asked if he had any message to send home? 

“Message?” said Galdez, with every 
breath a knife in the heart. “TI had one for 
you. Your little boy—don’t give him a sword! 
We’re wasting the others, wasting ourselves, 
wasting— Why doesn’t God stop it?” 

The Senior Lieutenant said. that he 
understood, and bade Galdez go to sleep. 
Through the shadows Galdez heard him 
speaking to the Red Cross surgeon: 

“And when I get through the valley 
where it happened there’ll not be a man or 
a boy alive that I catch with so much as a 
muck-fork in his hand. Hacking up a de- 
cent chap like that, after they got him down! 
We'll put a stop to this sort of thing.” 

Some of the broken men upon the cots 
called out to the Senior Lieutenant to 
““Give ’em hell, the dirty snipers!” and the 
Senior Lieutenant went clanking from the 


room. Galdez tried to tell the surgeon to ° 


stop him, for God’s sake! but the surgeon, 
who was tired and overworked, snapped at 
him to be still, or he’d make the pain worse! 

Galdez lay quiet on his ghastly bed, and 
bit upon his cracking lips, and told himself 
that he held a lieutenant’s commission, and 
he must not scream aloud for pain. Once 
the orderly came and asked if he wanted 
some water, and Galdez tried to tell him 
that they must stop this killing, but the 
orderly only bade him go to sleep and forget 
about it. So he lay for another lifetime of 
red-hot torment, and then he got strength 
and tried to tell the man in the next cot, 
who had both legs shot off, but the man did 
no more than curse him out for his trouble. 

Galdez fell to wondering if anywhere 
there was clean air, for he was: strangled 
with the disinfectants. Once a shot tore 
through the wall, and the plaster was scat- 
tered on the faces of the helpless men, and 
some of them cursed, and some of them pray- 





Across the Border 


ed. “Mother of Pity! Mother of Christ!” 
a man unseen at his right hand was moan- 
ing, while at his left another chuckled: 
“Three of ’em, with my own hand, before 
they winged me. Three of ’em, Isent to hell.” 

“Take me back again!’ Galdez found him- 
self whispering. ‘‘I want to rest. I want to be 
clean. I want to be done with killing.” He 
stumbled among scraps of disused prayer. 
“Asitis in Heaven, Lord. Asitisin Heaven.” 

Then Galdez ceased to hear the curses 
and the cannonading, and he saw the light 
upon the table blur and go out. In the 
dark he began to cry for his mother. 


Galdez felt an arm go round him, and 
hold him from falling. He realized that his 
feet had been caught in swift-running water 
but now, with the help that was given him, 
he was coming to firm land. He wondered 
if it could be the Senior Lieutenant that 
was holding him, but he remembered that 
the Senior Lieutenant had gone away to kill. 

Then he began to see things about him— 
dusky trees in tender leaf, a slip of a moon 
swung low upon the sky-line, wet, sweet 
grasses that grazed his knees. The air was 
clean and fragrant—no disinfectants here! 
And he himself—somehow he felt clean, and 
freshly clad, and whole again, but very weak, 
and glad of the arm about him. Then he 
took the trouble to look, and he saw that 
it was the master of the house who held him. 

“Why,” said Galdez, ‘have I crossed the 
border again?” 

‘<é Yes.”’ 

“Tt was good of you to come,” said 
Galdez. ‘‘For it was ghastly, being alone, 
and the pain was rather horrible, just as you 
told me. Doesn’t matter now, though.” 

For a little time he walked in silence 
through the grass. Then he saw before him 
a light ina window. ‘‘ Where are you taking 
me, please?” he asked, but without fear. 

“To a place where it is quiet, and there is 
nomorekilling,’’ said the master of the house. 

With a sense of coming to a place remem- 
bered Galdez saw that a house door stood 
open before them. There was the glow of 
a fire on the hearth, the gleam of candles at 
the casement windows, perfume of tended 
flowers. 

“Will youlet mecome here now?” Galdez 
hesitated on the threshold. “The chaps back 
there—they wouldn’t listen to me, after all.” 

“You tried,’ said the master of the 
house. ‘‘That’s what counts. Now come 
in, my son, and rest.” 
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ES, actually! And of faults of 
character as well as of disease. 
Moreover, this new therapy is 
definitely scientific, and its mes- 
sage is one of distinct optimism. 

It begins by whispering hope to millions 
of nervous invalids; it steps into the holy 
of holies of the domestic relation and indi- 
cates profound and significant truths that 
have to do with married happiness; it 
pauses beside the cots of children to shake 
a warning finger at parents, and then goes 
on to offer every individual the best opppor- 
tunity that he has ever had to know him- 
self—his strength, his weakness, and the 
sources of weakness. 

The system is called psycho-analy- 
sis—soul analysis, that is—meaning 
by soul the whole stream of mind- 
life, conscious and unconscious. It 
is so new that its founder, Sigmund 
Freud, an Austrian Jew, still lives 
and pursues his studies and his 
practise in the city of Vienna 
—but so old that you will 
find a few men, earnest, 
honest, conscientious, 
high-minded, of scien- 
tific education, of 
infinite 


















patience, of enormous persistence, with 
rare gifts of what may be termed spirit- 
ual insight, of high personal character, 
pioneering in this wonderful kind of 
therapy in nearly every great city of Amer- 
ica; you will find some of them on the 
staffs of famous hospitals and the facul- 
ties of great medical schools. They have a 
dignified scientific magazine. They are 
organized into the American Psychanalytic 
Society, and its eminent members are recog- 
nized authorities in the department of 
neurology throughout the medical world. 






The first step in 
the new system is 
to make sure that 


the symptoms have 
no true physical 
origin ; the next 
is to locate 
their beginning 
in the mental 
or nervous life 
of the indi- 
vidual by 
study and 
analysis of 
the patient's 
dreams 
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Happily there are no rich financial rewards 
to tempt the charlatan or the merely avari- 
cious into the practise of psycho-analysis; its 
processes are too slow, and the number of 
patients who can be treated by one man at 
one time is too limited. The men who 
pursue it are the men who love it and who 
possess a special aptitude for it, and their 
enthusiastic devotion to its study and ex- 
position is fed not only by the restorations 
to health of those to whom life has be- 
come an unendurable torture, and by the 
knowledge that as their results become 
standardized and popularized there will be 
an appreciable diminution in the great 
army of recruits for the neuropathic clinics, 
but is further fired by a conviction that a 
new science of pedagogy is arising from 
their data, and that students of history, 
anthropology, ethics, religion, philosophy, 
and art are already on the way to recognize 
the vast mines of knowledge concerning 
the life of the soul, which the new system 
stands prepared to reveal. 

Psycho-analysis makes small use of medi- 
cine; yet doubts if any man is fitted for its 
practise who has not come up to it through 
a thorough schooling in medicine: and 
surgery. 

As a system of pathology the new science 
concerns itself with origins. It is not inter- 
ested in symptoms, but in what causes the 
symptoms. Its first step is the negative 
determination that the symptoms have no 
physical origin. Its next is to locate their 
beginning in the mental or 
nervous life of the individual 









In peycho-analysis the analysis is 
the treatment and the cure. That is 
the seeming miracle of it. When 
the analysis fails, the cure fails. 
Once this woman's mind was 
opened to the significance of 
a certain incident that hap- 
pened before she was five 
years old, her paralysis went 
as it had come 
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by a study of the patient’s dreams; and 
it finds, in what it calls sex-disturbance, 
the originating cause for an enormous 
group of our miserable ills. 

While the incredulous mind notes a ques- 
tion-mark beside that statement we must, 
for the purposes of intelligent considera- 
tion, lay out before us a rude grouping of 
that class of ills concerning which the diag- 
nostician by dreams considers himself 
equipped to speak. The new system ap- 
plies particularly to that crop of nervous 
maladies from which both sexes—women 
especially—have suffered so long, frequently 
without relief, and many times without even 
the recognition of their friends and loved 
ones that their sufferings were not purely 
imaginary—ills so common that they are in 
every circle, yet so indefinable that often 
they go through life without treatment 
until treatment is too late, until they have 
developed some terrible, incurable malady 
of the body; or, eating at the mind alone, 
have produced ruined tempers, impossible 
dispositions, social incompatibilities or 
business incompetencies, inflicting unhap- 
piness upon a husband, a wife, or innocent 
children, turning the sweetness of a happy 
home into the acids of suspicion and hate, 
resulting often in misunderstandings, sepa- 
rations, shattered hopes, broken lives, the 
madhouse, or the suicide’s grave. 


When we come to analyze this group of 
diseases they fall into several classes. 

First are those nervous or mental dis- 
orders which have a physical origin—neu- 
ritis, neuralgia, 
paralysis, brain 
tumors, arterio- 

sclerosis or hard- 
ening of the 
arteries 
within 



































the brain, and a long classification, all of which 
show destruction of nerve-tissue, and are due 
to direct physical causes. Every such nerv- 
ous or mental disorder may be eliminated 
at once from consideration. The psy- 
cho-analyst has nothing whatever to do 
with these, when their origin is physical 
—and some of them can have no other 

j origin. However, this does not elimi- 
nate nearly so much as one would sup- 
' pose, since an enormous proportion of 
J nervous or mental invalidisms find 
4 their origin in no physical derange- 
: ment whatever. The physical derange- 
ment is perfectly real but the origin 
will be purely mental. 

An example of physical effects from 

purely mental origin is the entire group 

\ of hysterias. The lay person is apt to 
4 
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think of hysteria as “hysterics,” a tense 
nervous condition of excitable women, ex- 
pressing itself in immoderate laughter or 
weeping. This is only a lightest symptom. 

“Hysteria alone,” declared a doctor before 
the Canadian Medical Association of 1910, “is 
the most frequent single disease calling for medi- 
cal treatment.” Hysteria is a mimic—a consum- 
mate, scheming, fiendish mimic. It unhesitat- 
ingly apes the gravest diseases, not only re- 
producing their symptoms, but the simulated 
symptoms having exactly the same damaging 
effect upon the body as if the cause had been 
a physical instead of a psychical one; besides 
which, when hysteria wearies of one instrument 
of torture it may impishly resort to another. 

A man may lie upon his back for a life-time 
with a paralysis that is purely the result of hys- 
teria; he may suffer from an agonizing and 
treatment-resisting intestinal trouble or go 
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heart?” 
So asked 
Macbeth. The 


totally blind, either,or all for no bodily 
reason. A woman may suffer tortures 
from sciatica or neuralgia or asthma, 
resulting from hysteria, which 
itself results from a con- 
dition of the mind. 

“Canst thou 
not min- 


—_ ister 
' to a.mind 
diseased; pluck 

from the memory a 
rooted sorrow; raze out 
the written troubles of the 

brain; and with some sweet, obliv- 

ious antidote cleanse the stuffed bosom of 
that perilous stuff which weighs upon the 





diagnostician by 
dreams would have 
answered. emphati- 
cally, “Yes, I can do 
it—I can pluck the un- 
pleasant memory bare; I 
can rub out the rooted trou- 
ble,’ and he would have done 
it in the exact terms in which Shakes- 
peare made the doctor reply to Macbeth, 
“Therein the patient must minister to 
himself.” 

For that is another element in the new 
treatment. The patient works his own 
cure, not by some result of hypnosis or 
suggestion, nor by a_ wearied exertion 
of the will, but as simply and naturally as 
the switching on of the light drives away 
the dark. 
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At this point a concrete instance, both of 
an aping hysteria, and of the manner and 
result of a dream diagnosis, will help our 
understanding forward. 

The case is one published to the medical 
world by an experienced psycho-analyst. 
The patient is a woman in mature life. She 
was suffering from paralysis of an arm of 
three years’ standing. The physicianscould 
plunge pins in that arm and the patient feel 
nothing; but let them attempt to straighten 
it out and the pain became excruciating. 
No one was able to say how the stroke came, 
least of all the woman. She only knew that 
for more than twenty-two years she had 
been a sufferer from hysteria, and she had 
no idea what bolt out of the world of the un- 
conscious had paralyzed her arm. Yet the 
diagnostician by dreams found out. 


‘Tell Me Your Dreams”’ 


Now one of fhe first things necessary in 
psycho-analysis is the establishment of rap- 
port between the practitioner and patient. 
There must be formed a bond of hopeful 
cooperation within which the two work to- 
gether for the desired result. 

“Tell me your dreams,” the diagnos- 
tician suggested gently, once this bond was 
on the way to establishment. 

The woman did not believe much in 
dreams, as, indeed, was not unnatural in this 
enlightened (?) day. Besides, she had an 
idea that she did not dream much, anyway. 
Yet after some weeks she began to discover 
fragments of dreams in waking conscious- 
ness, and to write these down for the doctor. 
To her they were silly, so silly she did not 
like to remember them, but she was anxious 
to oblige the doctor. She was surprised 
that they all seemed to mean something to 
him. Presently he was telling her things 
about herself that she thought no one knew; 
incidents buried so deep in consciousness 
that she had entirely forgotten they had 
ever transpired. Soon the doctor was trac- 
ing the blow that paralyzed her far back in 
her life—back to the disloyalty of her hus- 
band, back to her unwillingness to recognize 
that disloyalty when it was patent to all, 
back to the first beginnings of marital dis- 
satisfaction; back to the source of those 
dissatisfactions in certain physiological 
disturbances and shocks that were not 


primarily physical at all, but mental and 
emotional, and had to do with the strug- 
gles of a child to adjust itself and conform 
what we may call its love-life to the com- 
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pulsions of the society into which it was 
growing up. 

That was the diagnosis. It was also the 
treatment. Forin psycho-analysis the analy- 
sis is the treatment and the cure. That is 
the seeming miracle of it. When the analy- 
sis fails, the cure fails. Once this woman’s 
mind was opened to the significance of a cer- 
tain incident that happened before she was 
five years old, her malady went as it had 
come. This is according to an axiom found- 
ed on the experience of the psycho-analysts: 
“Their harmful effect is due to the fact that 
they are unconscious; they vanish as soon as 
they are made conscious.” 

But I have said that the practitioner told 
this woman these things about herself. That 
was too strong a statement. To have told 
her, to have begun to tell her, might have 
been to shock her, to cause her cunning un- 
conscious mind to seal up those lower deeps 
into which the physician was peering by 
means of her dreams, and have made the 
cure impossible because the origin of the 
malady would remain invisible. Nor did 
this whole subterranean life-history come 
out in a moment, as a result of one dream, 
or one analysis sitting. It was drawn out by 
a long course of treatments which were 
nothing more than quiet, calm interviews in 
which the doctor, using the fragments of 
dreams as the basis of his examination and 
the psychological phenomena of “associa- 
tion” as the method went, hour by hour, 
week by week, and finally month by month, 
back into her forgotten life, until finally all 
these tragic events were apparent first to 
him, and later to her; but even then the 
information was not imparted directly, 
crassly, or crudely. 

The physician commenced by showing the 
patient a glimmering of the meaning of her 
dreams; by and by she herself began to put 
them together, and finally to make her own 
psycho-analysis—“ For therein the patient 
must minister to himself.” This done, the blot 
went out of the patient’s unconscious mind, 
and, as if it had been a clot from the brain, 
with its lifting the paralysis disappeared. 


Our Two Mental Worlds 


Everybody knows that for the purpose 
of talking about it we split our mental life 
into two parts, the conscious and the un- 
conscious. The conscious mind is the edu- 
cated, trained, schooled, fadded, and frilled 
mind of our daily thinking—the clear part, 
where memory and judgment rule, and where 











everything that happens is chalked upon a 
board so that we can read the score, as at the 
ball game. But that portion of our mental 
transaction which goes upon the score-board 
is not the larger part. The mind is like a 
ship hull-down upon the horizon. What we 
see is only her upper works—in a way the 
least important part of her, certainly the least 
complicated, least mysterious, least. power- 
ful part. This unconscious or subconscious 
part is a sort of basement of the mind, a 
kind of cellar storeroom. Down into it we 
throw all the rubbish, all the temporarily 
unusable material, all the things we do not 
care for just then, all the things we do not 
wish to see, all the things we desire to for- 
get, all the thoughts that burden and mortify 
and annoy us, or hinder our enjoyment of life. 
To use a psycho-analytic term, we “repress” 
them. For instance, you are sitting in your 
pew at church when an unaccountable im- 
pulse comes to you to shout, to tweak the 
whiskers of the old gentleman beside you, 
to pluck one of the waxen cherries from the 
hat of the proud dame in front—to do any 
one of the thousand mischievous tricks the 
possibility of which pops into consciousness, 
but which by a faculty called inhibition 
we sternly repress or drive “out of mind.” 
Now, it is a matter of experience to each 
of us that not all such thought-impulses are 
as harmless or innocent as those I have sug- 
gested. Sometimes the thoughts are of a 
totally different nature; they may be an 
impulse to steal, or to commit murder, or 
they may come up out of our deeper selves 
hot with the growing-pains of our animal 
nature, and suggest desires the gratification 
of which would be highly agreeable, but 
which the morals of the community declare 
to be wrong, preposterous, unpermissible. 
These impulses, in consequence, we utterly 
discountenance and banish much more 
sternly than the small prankish impulses. 


The Mind’s Unwelcome Guests 


Besides these there is that set of ideas 
already hinted at which are not impulses, 
but memories, and yet are equally unwel- 
come guests in the drawing-room of con- 
sciousness. These are the recollections 
of things unpleasant, sights, scenes, inci- 
dents, shocks, experiences, the contempla- 
tion of which even after an interval of years 
is unendurable and evokes a blush, an 
imprecation, almost a temporary aberra- 
tion. Sometimes these ideas are very per- 
sistent and trouble us for long periods 
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of time; but eventually their intrusions 
grow rarer and their demands upon atten- 
tion less importunate, until finally they 
disappear altogether—so we think! 

But there we make our great mistake, as 
the psycho-analyst is prepared to show. The 
fact is that these naughty children of our 
minds, battened up in the cellar, are abso- 
lutely incorrigible. They take all manner 
of advantage of us. One very scurvy trick 
of theirs is to organize a secession, to set 
up within the mind a confederate state 
which is nothing less than organized re- 
bellion. These rebellious confederacies pro- 
duce the hysterias. The psychologist diag- 
noses the result as a case of split conscious- 
ness. To the psycho-analyst it is a case of 
conversion-hysteria with all the impish 
apings of which that disease is capable 


Blind from Hysteria 


The woman with the paralyzed arm was 
a clear type of this conversion-hysteria. 
Her horrible, unendurable memories, which 
by force of will had been driven out of 
consciousness, had converted themselves 
into a hysteria, and wreaked upon the body 
a vengeance which the mind had defended 
itself against; as the oyster builds its pearl 
about an irritating grain of sand, conversion- 
hysteria transforms a thorn in the mind 
into a thorn in the flesh. 

I said a moment ago that a hysteria might 
cause blindness. Here follows a case which 
not only demonstrates that, but, because 
of its greater simplicity than the one just 
cited, affords an opportunity to follow more 
clearly the steps in dream diagnosis. 

The patient was a perfectly healthy man, 
thirty-nine years old, with a wife and family 
dependent upon his income as a mechanic. 
One morning he awoke totally blind. 
Although the surgeons made many careful 
examinations they were not able to dis- 
cover anything wrong with his eyes, except 
that he could not see. This condition con- 
tinued for four months. Repeated experi- 
ment proved that the man was able to 
distinguish daylight from darkness, but 
was totally unable to perceive objects. A 
diagnosis of hysteria blindness resulted, 
and near the end of the four-month period 
the man was admitted to a New York 
hospital. With a diagnosis of hysteria, 
the problem was to determine the cause in 
the mind of the patient. 

The patient denied any emotional dis- 
turbance that migi* have originated the 
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trouble, but confessed to having many 
dreams. The unraveling of these dreams 
afforded a ready passage to the backgrounds 
of the patient’s mind.. I quote from some 
of these dreams as published in the Psy- 
chanalytic Review. The first one was: 

He went into a drug-store and became en- 
gaged in an argument with the druggist, getting 
so angry that he threatened the druggist with 
a lawsuit. 

The underlying fact which this dream re- 
vealed to the doctors was that this man had 
often thought of going to a drug-store to 
buy poison with which to end his life, be- 
cause six months after marriage he had 
found he no longer loyed his wife. During 
the succeeding fourteen and a half years he 
had felt continuously that he had a ground 
of quarrel against her, but his sense of duty 
prevented this feeling from ever breaking 
out in action. He had lived with a pent-up 
volcano inside. The quarrelsome druggist 
of the dream reminded him of an employer 
who had recently discharged him unjustly 
because of accusations concerning a woman 
in the factory. When he had told his wife 
of this she not only refused to believe in 
his innocence, but broadened the accusa- 
tion. Having no one to whom to unburden 
himself, the man suffered in silence. 

Now it appeared that during the whole 
of this fourteen-and-a-half-year term his 
dreams had been full of bickerings and 
fightings, the very things he was impelled 
to engage in with his wife during waking 
consciousness, but which a sense of duty 
suppressed. After his discharge from his 
position and these direct accusations his 
fightings grew more violent. The lawsuit 
with the druggist was a hint of a suit for 
divorce which he had often contemplated, 
but which his sense of duty had rejected. 

The next dream was: 

He started an automobile going, but after 
a short distance it stopped and dropped to 
pieces. He tried to put the pieces together. 

This brought the realization that another 
set of facts was making an important con- 
tribution to his emotional distress. The 
man had been building a house and paying 
for it on the instalment plan, hoping to en- 
list his wife’s enthusiastic cooperation in 
the project and make her more contented. 
The loss of his position, already referred to, 
which compelled him to take another em- 
ployment at lower wages, had almost ship- 
wrecked the house-buying venture. His 
mind was continually busy with schemes 


to prevent the whole project falling to 
pieces. 

When it is further explained that the only 
automobile that has ever made any impres- 
sion on this man’s mind is one owned by his 
former employer, and in which he had been 
invited to ride, we see the whole significance 
of thisdream. That employer had smashed 
his plan, and he was having a very distressing 
time trying to piece it together again. 

As these dreams were being unraveled 
the patient himself began to realize how 
deep had been the emotional disturbance 
which his marital troubles caused. The 
final solution came in the significant dis- 
covery that while during the blindness his 
fighting dreams continued and grew more 
violent, he was now each time gaining the 
victory in his fights, although for the whole 
fourteen and a half years before he had 
never failed to be defeated. The signifi- 
cance of this the psycho-analyst helped him 
to perceive. His blindness was his victory! 
He had often and often wished that he 
might never see his wife again. This wish, 
coupled with the disturbances we have 
seen, had led to the organization of an area 
of consciousness which split off from the 
rest of his mind in rebellion, and estab- 
lished a riotous state of nervous control 
which would have its way, which would no 
longer see the presence of his wife, and so 
completely dominated the physical organi- 
zation of the man that it made him blind; 
for, of course, when blind to the sight of his 
wife he was also blind to other things. 

It remains now but to be said that within 
four days after the explanation of this 
man’s blindness had been made clear to 
him it totally disappeared, and he went 
back to his work a well man. 


Another disease about which the psycho- 
analyst has something very definite to say 
is neurasthenia. Remembering that the 
new system concerns itself with origins, 
we are not surprised that it picks up this 
word and shakes it vigorously, until a great 
many different things characterized as 
neurasthenia are completely dissociated 
with it. True neurasthenia, it declares, is 
not the result of any mental condition, but 
is directly traceable to a source within the 
personal habits of the individual. 

This is what Freud characterizes as an 
actual neurosis. By neurosis he means a 
sick mind, and the word actual is used to 
signify that a direct physical assault has 
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In the depths of the subconscious are the roots of 
many ills. A man of thirty-nine awoke one 
morning totally blind. No physical cause could 
be discovered, and the case was finally diag- 


nosed as hysteria blindness. 


The physicians 


then set about probing his dreams to discover 
the cause in his mind—and succeeded 
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been made by the habit of life of the patient 
upon the nervous system, which thus pro- 
duces the neurasthenia. 

Freud classes one other nervous invalid- 
ism as an actual neurosis. This he calls the 
anxiety neurosis. Its most certain symptom 
is morbid anxiety, or dread. The habit of 
this anxiety neurosis, after filling the life 
with gloom, is to proceed, by means of 
mimicry, to duplicate the symptoms and 
the grave possiblities of any one of a range 
of diseases, exactly as does hysteria. The 
patient is shown clearly by the psycho-an- 
alyst that his malady is not the result of 
some mental or nervous shock, nor of some 
bodily torture, but of unsatisfied longings 
which may either be supplied or diverted 
into other channels by sublimation. 

But as we extend our classification fur- 
ther and enlarge our appreciation of the 
scope of psycho-analysis still more, we 
must take hold of another technical term 
which will prove both interesting and use- 
ful. The word is psycho-neurosis. As we 
saw a moment ago neurosis means a sick 
mind, resulting from some maladjustment 
of a more or less physical sort, so a psycho- 
neurosis is also a sick mind, but the causes 
lie deeper and are not on the surface. They 
are less physical. They lie farther back in 
the infantile period. The psycho-neurosis 
classification includes the two hysteria cases 
we have just cited. The woman with a 
paralyzed arm and the man with the blind- 
ness were both psycho-neurotics; but the 
psycho-analysts split this classification ac- 
cording to the nature of primary cause. 
Both the paralyzed womanand the blind 
man were types of conversion-hysteria; that 
is, the subconscious mind had converted the 
psychical trouble into a physical one. 


However, much the largest group of 
psycho-neurotics do not have an appreciable 
bodily trouble. Their malady, like the 
cause of it, remains mostly in the thought 
realm, and is produced not by conversion 
but by repression. To grasp this process 
we have only to turn back for a moment to 
those naughty, naughty children of the 
unconscious mind which originated the 
other hysteria. Another very scurvy trick 
of these imps is that of disguise. They 
change their names and countenances, and 
like wistful urchins on circus day, they crawl 
under the canvas and come romping back 
into consciousness under other and less 
recognizable forms, in our dreams. 

By the use of symbols and allegories they 
kill and steal and murder, break the whole 
ten commandments, and commit all sorts 
of depredations in the most devil-may-care 
spirit. They do everything they wanted to 
do when we were awake, and we do not re- 
press them because what they are_ doing 
seems mere play; and we are as completely 
surprised as the blind man when the signifi- 
cance of the dreams is made clear to us. 

But though these actors enact the play 
over and over again, this enactment does 
not obtain the gratification which the im- 
pulse is all the while demanding. They 
merely serve as indicators that the repressed 
impulse is still alive and demanding satis- 
faction. In the meantime, however, an- 
other process is taking place, called “sub- 
stitution,” as opposed to conversion in the 
hysteria type. Some harmless and simple 
idea is being dressed up with all the sig- 
nificance of the repressed idea, and when- 
ever this substituted idea, which should be 
perfectly innocuous in itself, enters the mind 
it comes accompanied with unaccountable 
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terrors, those iden- 
tical terrors, in fact, 
which belong to the 
moral and _physi- 
cal consequences 
of the desired 
but repressed act. 

For instance, take 
the case of the 
woman who fears to 
cross an open field, a 
wide street, a park, 
or any wide space. 
Here mere discov- 
ery of her pres- 
ence in such a situ- 
ation is sufficient 
to bring on a state 
of absolute panic 
that may go to any 
degree, even to con- 
vulsions or a state 
resembling an epi- 
leptic attack; or she 
may have all these 
symptoms merely in 
her mind, may see 
herself writhing upon 
the ground in a fit, 
and experience all the 
torture of it without actu- 
ally suffering the thing at 


that is all there is to it. 
The woman is perfectly 
right. Psycho-analysis will reveal that the 
open field actually has power to inflict this 
torture by showing that it stands in the sub- 
conscious mind for a set of fears clustering 
about an impulse to do certain things which 
her moral nature has rejected. The fears 
relate to the moral and physical consequence 
of the desired but repressed act; and will 
be found, the psycho-analyst claims, to have 
their origin in some incident of attraction 
or revulsion occurring in the woman’s love- 
life while she was still a child; and it is 
the task of the practitioner to go, by means 
of her- dreams, down, down. beneath the 
surface of consciousness to a set of facts 
and experiences in her life so fundamental 
as to be described only as biological, and 
out of the midst of them to find the iden- 
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tical shock which, 
like an inflamed 
appendix of 
the soul, 
is produc- 
ing all this 
suffering in 
mature life 
that robs 
her of peace 
of mind, 
of self-con- 
fidence, of 
efficiency, of 
freedom 
of action, 
of capacity 
for social 
enjoyment 
or business 
efficiency. 
There are 
a vast 
vari- 
ety of 








tuted ideas 
torturing men 
and women to-day. The group 

is diagnosed as compulsion-neuro- 

ses, and the particular symptoms we 
have been describing are called phobias, 
phobia being the Greek word for fear. The 
woman who fears the open field suffers 
from agoraphobia; the man whose fear is 
of a narrow space instead of an open one, 
as for instance, a hall, a stairway, or an 
elevator, has claustrophobia. There are 
those whose mania is a fear to part with 
things; women who cannot bring themselves 
to let go of the letter they are depositing 
in the mail-box; men who can scarcely 
give up the nickel to the street-car conduc- 
tor; people whose affliction is a continual 
fear of death in some particular form, or 
of being attacked by some disease, or of a 
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A further consideration 


business or social failure of some particular 
kind. The range of these fears is almost 
limitless. Their capacity to inflict mental 
misery is also limitless. 

Very like the phobia cases are the obses- 
sions, and the fics, as certain spasmodic 
twitchings of the muscles, especially of the 
face, are called. These affect men more 
than women, and the more intelligent the 
person the more likely he is to be the victim. 

Both these are called compulsion-neuroses 
because their constant factor is compulsion 
to do some certain thing. This may be 
the stepping over every crack in the paving- 
stones, or the touching of every other picket 
in the fence. It will be remembered that 
the great Dr. Johnson suffered from a com- 
pulsion-neurosis which had to do with touch- 
ing lamp-posts. If he overlooked one he 
had no peace of mind until he had returned 
and scored upon it. They run also to small 
personal habits—the man who is always 
chewing a straw or a toothpick and the pub- 
lic speaker who continually brushes away 
the lock from his forehead which is no longer 
there because of baldness. Writer’s cramp, 
wrynecks, cigarette smoking, and even the 
periodical spree may be due to compulsion- 
neuroses. Some of 
these, of course, are 
minor,and many folk 
go through life undis- 
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turbed by them, although even the most 
trivial of them are capable of producing the 
gravest mental torture, and the insane asy- 
lums of this country hold many persons who 
are not insane at all, but the victims of some 
particular compulsion-neurosis which makes 
their confinement necessary for the prciec- 
tion of society. 

Every compulsion-ncurosis, psycho-analy- 
sis claims, has its beginning in “repres- 
sions” of some sort. It by no means claims 
that it is always possible to psycho-analyze 
every victim, however. The success of 
psycho-analysis depends upon the character 
of the patient and upon many other things, 
and these limitations apply to the treatment 
of all the cases which we have been dis- 
cussing. 

It is, of course, a matter of common 
knowledge that for a long time, by the 
employment of hypnotism, suggestion, auto- 
suggestion, and systems of what is called re- 
education, practitioners of mental therapeu- 
tics have been diagnosing and treating many 
cases from this long list of nervous invalid- 
isms, according to tolerably established 
scientific principles and with an encouraging 
degree of success. But the psycho-analyst 
steps up beside these men with a triumphant 
cry of “‘ More light!’’ He makes, first of all, 
the broadly sweeping assertion that there is 
no nervous disorder that does not have its 
root in some disturbance of the normal sex- 
life of the individual, using that word sex- 
life in the very broad biological sense later 
to be described. Indeed we shall be quite 
as scientific, and perhaps spare ourselves 
something, if we say instead of sex-life, the 
love-life, of the individual. 

The next triumphant assertion of the 
psycho-analysts is, ““We can read your 
ruin and your remedy 
in your dreams.” 






of psycho-analysis: is contained in the second 
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4 was sixteen when I had my first proposal. He was the son of the shoemaker in town, and through the 

legend that I was too rich to be approached he broke his way, like a knight to his princess. He 
came up to the summer-house where I was drinking lemonade on a hot after- 


noon, and standing up like a lord he asked me to marry him 


‘‘What Can the Matter Be?” 
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What Can the Matter Ber 


Is there somewhere a mate for every woman, and does Fate see to it that they meet—some- 
time? On the tip of your tongue is No, but may not the joker be in the fact that Fate pays 
no attention to disguises, does not provide that the mate shall come with open counte- 
nance? _ So, before you answer, read these pages that ask, “‘What Can the Matter Be?” 
Here is the story of a woman who finds herself well on the “wrong side of thirty,”’ and un- 
married. She is lovely to look upon, well-to-do, cultured, and of a charming personality. 
She is keenly desirous of marriage, and she has been courted, proposed to, flattered, féted, 
and she has never ceased to look for the right man—but she has never found him. She 
feels herself incomplete, unsatisfied—cheated out of something that life has withheld from 
her. And there is a poignant pathos in her words: “‘ Until lately, marriage has been the 
ideal of my existence. In any sphere other than that of a married woman I ama fail- 
ure.”” What do you make of it all? Did she fail to recognize her mate when he came? 


By a Well-Known Woman 
Illustrated by W. B. King 





Y Dear Editor: 

For a day or two past 1 have 
been thinking out a series of 
little letters, to most of which 

I have decided not to give form in pen and 
ink. But now I am going to put a few 
questions to you,and through you, to others: 

Why are there so many perfectly good 
unmarried women? 

Don’t they want to be married? 

Don’t they meet the right man? 

Why don’t they? 

How can they? 

And why is modern society so formed 
that the great mistake of the right people 
never meeting exists? These are general 
questions; here is a personal one: 

I am past thirty years of age and un- 
married. I want you to tell me why! 

Yesterday was my birthday. I am not 
going to tell you just how old I was, but 
any woman would say of me to you, “She 
will never see thirty again.” And the woman 
would be right! 

In this morning’s paper was a notice of 
a ball at Sherry’s, a birthday ball that was 
given for me. This little fact will eliminate 
immediately from your mind the picture of 
an utterly ignored spinster. Now I want 
you to tell me why I am unmarried, and 
after you have told me why, tell me how 
such a thing could have been avoided. 

If this were an instance purely of tempera- 
ment, if I alone were past thirty and un- 
married, I should probably not send you this 
letter. It would not be interesting to discuss 
with you and others an isolated case. But 
there are hundreds and hundreds of us. You 
call us old maids. The term in itself is 
disagreeable to many of us; those who feign 
indifference don’t mean it. The woman 


has hardly been formed in whose thought 
the ideal of marriage is not an inner and 
hidden shrine. Those who tell you to the 
contrary are not honest. We all hope to 
marry sometime—and betore we are thirty. 

There are few old maids in the sublimely 
organized Latin countries, and when such 
an inanition does occur the woman is an 
object of pity, and people know why she is 
unmarried. If I had been born in France 
or Italy by now I should be contemplating 
the education of my children. But I live 
in America, and when I was a girl no eligi- 
ble man was ever introduced into my home 
in order that I might find a congenial life 
companion, some one that my people 
would be willing for me to marry. I do 
recall that on several occasions young men 
of my own choosing were found undesirable 
by my father, and I was not allowed to see 
those young men again. 

Of course I made my own friends, and 
of course I saw them; I sometimes sa x them 
without my parents knowing the fact. 

Now, I can fancy you saying to yourself, 
“Why should the case ot a nervous, proba- 
bly hysterical, angular spinster interest a lot 
of sane-minded men in search of a fit mate?” 
I shall be forced in self-defense either to 
send you my picture or to describe myself 
to you. 

If you had read a description of the birth- 
day dinner and the ball you would have 
read a description of my dress. Worth 
made it; he has made me many dresses. 
Year after year they have fluttered their 
silks and their seduction—and to what use? 
He has made me traveling-dresses, dinner 
dresses, and ball dresses. He never has, 
and he never will, make me a bridal dress! 

Just call your illustrator back! Tell 
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him not to draw the angular creature, a 
sparse-haired, unattractive old maid that 
you had suggested to him—don’t let him 
draw me yet. You see, we are not all of 
us athletic and masculine; some of us are 
so exquisitely feminine that you wonder 
how a man with red blood in his veins can 
resist the impulse to gather us into his arms. 


It is a popular idea that men are afraid 
of clever women; no doubt some are. All 
men can not be afraid of clever women. 
There are intelligent men who prefer the 
society of a well-educated, thinking com- 
panion to a brainless girl who after a few 
years at most will fail to fulfil their mental 
requirements. 

Certain divorces bear witness to this. 

Over and over again a man seeks a broader 
companionship and is unfaithful to the 
woman who is merely pretty, who, although 
she is an honest helpmate and the mother 
of his children, can not feed his mind. 
Therefore, the fact that a woman is clever, 
that she has brains and intelligence, that 
she has imagination, need not doom her 
to a solitary life, need it? Draw your own 
conclusions, my dear Editor. : 

America is celebrated for its unusual 
women. Now, between you and me, after 
having for years taken a consensus of these 
unusual women’s ideas I am sorry to say 
that they do not think that the men they 
meet are quite up to their standard. 

Don’t you think it is true that the reason 
that so few people really find their affini- 
ties is because there is a sort of fatal non- 
meeting of human ways, and if these ways 
could join everything would be all right? 

Supposing that you knew that in East 
74th Street, just at tea-time to-day, there 
would be sitting a charming woman, the 
age you wish, with certain congenial qual- 
ities and characteristics, with an idea of 
marriage and no prejudice against it, just 
waiting for the right man to come in to 
tea. Wouldn’t that simplify matters some- 
what? Of course New York and its fellow 
cities are full of such women. 


Now let me go back a little. I know 
that you will say that if a woman of thirty 
is unmarried, and she is neither repulsive 
nor unattractive, she doesn’t want to 
marry! You are wrong; marriage, until 
lately, has been the ideal of my existence. 
In any sphere than that of a married woman 
I am a failure. There are countless women 


like me. Of course we are disintegrated 
and unhappy, no matter what front we 
bear toward life. 

A woman, nearly the age of fifty, told 
me quite frankly that no man had ever said 
one word of love to her, that no man had 
ever touched her hand, that no man had 
ever looked at her as though he wanted to 
look again. This woman would have made 
a wonderful wife and a wonderful mother. 
She is cross-eyed, she is physically unat- 
tractive; there is no doubt about it. She 
has a large fortune, and she is as good as 
gold. I am not asking you to consider her 
case—I am asking you to consider my case. 

My father was a rich man and an ab- 
sorbed man. He knew we were in the 
house only when we got in his way. If 
I had admired the coachman he would 
have disowned me, and yet the coachman 
and the gardener were the only men on the 
place that he was responsible for. 

I was sixteen when I had my first pro- 
posal of marriage. That unkind idea of 
yours that you are considering the problems 
of an absolutely unsought woman is going 
to be dissipated! Through the legend that 
I was too rich and too swell to be approached 
a young man broke his way, when I was 
sixteen years old, like a knight through the 
hedges of briar roses to the princess. He 
was the son of the shoemaker in the town; 
he was a big, raw-boned, unkempt young 
person, nothing else, but he came up to the 
summer-house where I was drinking lem- 
onade on a hot July afternoon, and stand- 
ing up like a lord he asked me to marry 
him. Well, I didn’t, or I shouldn’t be 
writing you this letter, and if I had married 
him I would be today the wife of one of our 
most distinguished young politicians. 

Now, I don’t say that Mr. Shoemaker 
should have been sought out at his father’s 
factory and brought up by my father to 
ask me to marry him—I don’t say that; 
but I do say that the pride and shame that 
I felt at this honest proposal, and the way 
in which the young man was hustled out 
of the summer-house, crimsoned and 
abashed, were a disgrace, and I do say, 
from what I have known of him later, that if 
he had been properly in my environment, if 
I could have followed that brilliant young 
life, my own would have been different. 


Society—what crimes are committed in 
thy name! Each and every one of us is 
conventional and proper. We are hedged 
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about and bound in by rules for right living 
and right behavior—what not to do under 
almost every circumstance; and among 
these cast-iron rules and regulations, proved 
to be adequate and expedient throughout 
ages of etiquette and polite civilization, 
not one tells how to find your wife, how to 
choose for yourself—I say it advisedly— 
a husband; no one rule that says if such 
and such precepts are followed no one need 
live and die an old maid or an old bachelor! 

But, you will say, it is perfectly right 
that this delicate question should be left 
to sentimental fate. I am not entirely in- 
clined to agree with you. A woman is 
taught to think that she can sit down on 
the side of the hemisphere with her feet 
crossed and that the proper man will be 
sure to pass by. If this is the case, then, 
she should have the conventional permis- 
sion to hail this man, to speak to him, call 
to him, in case he chanced to be looking over 
the other side of the world as he passed by! 

Don’t you think that a woman should 
have more liberty than she already enjoys 
in the selecting of her life’s partner? Don’t 
you think that among the new privileges 
she is about to possess herself of should 
be that of choosing for herself out of the 
world a husband if she wishes to do so? 

Eighteen months ago a literary friend of 
mine tried to sell an anti-suffragist story 
to a big magazine. The editor telephoned 
her back, “There isn’t a ‘boy’ in the build- 
ing or on the staff who isn’t for woman’s 
rights; your stuff won’t sell.” And yet I 
don’t believe that there was a “boy” in 
the big establishment who would not be 
shocked if a girl made love to him or 
whispered anything about leap year! What 
do you think? 


I am going to tell you a little story right 
here in the heart of your magazine. A per- 
fectly beautiful friend of mine—not an old 
maid, she was only twenty—was one of a 
perfectly conventional and agreeable house- 
party at Newport. Among the guests was 
a gentleman from Indiana—he wasn’t, he 
was from London—and he was going back 
within a week. The two young people 
played together in more or less whole- 
hearted fashion. The night before he 
sailed, just before they parted, the beauti- 
ful young girl frankly, and with a courage 
beyond her years, told him that she loved 
him; told him that she wanted to marry 
him; told him that she knew he cared ab- 
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solutely nothing for her, but that she could 
not let him go without showing him her 
heart. She did, at twenty, what a woman 
of forty might have done. The young man 
was overwhelmed; told her that she was 
right, that he did not love her, charming as 
she was, but he thanked her with great 
appreciation and sailed away. Once out 
in the ocean, the charm of that frank dec- 
laration from a lovely woman began to 
work. When three days out he began to 
wonder if he didn’t care; by the time he 
reached England he was sure that he did, 
and cabled her so. 

There is a woman who made her own 
fate, who carved her own love affair! 
They were married, they were happy! And 
yet the girl’s action was against all the laws 
that society has set. But if she had mildly 
and modestly waited for the young man 
she might today be another sentimental 
old maid brooding over a love affair that 
never took place! 


Shortly after my curtailed affair with 
the shoemaker’s son I was sent away to a 
fashionable boarding-school. Everything 
in the world was taught me, or rather was 
attempted in my education, but nothing 
whatsoever to do with marriage. What to 
be to a man, what to think about a man, 
what to think of marriage and motherhood, 
were ignored as completely as though we 
lived in a world composed of sexless beings. 
Nevertheless, all during those years the 
romance of love and the idea of marriage 
remained in the background of my mind, 
and filled dreams that I would have been 
ashamed to tell. Boy and girl flirtations 
went on among my schoolmates in defiance 
of rules; they kissed over the hedge and 
were expelled. And there was a vulgarity 
in it that shocked my nebulous ideas of life. 

Then a fashionable European tour was 
planned for me, flanked by two school- 
teachers and one or two girl companions. 
There was no thought of marriage in it or 
preparation for marriage. I believe the 
duennas were warned to look out for men, 
and they did. Not, however, with perfect 
success, for during the trip one of the girls 
ran away with a dragoman, and during the 
trip a very brusque entrée was made into 
my world of dreams! A married man made 
declaration of love to me, offered to leave 
his wife and children for my sake—and 
meant it! 

And I can tell you now, after all these 















































years, that the affair 
was so horrible to me 
and so shocking that 
all my mild structure 
of idealism tottered, 
and I became a man- 
hater in a mild and 
sentimental way for 
several years. 

I have a perfectly 
charming friend; she 
is just thirty. She is 
possessed of unusual 
talents, which she cul- 
tivates, and yet she 
is not strong minded, 
but exquisitely fem- 
inine. She has beauti- 
ful hands, beautiful 
feet, beautiful hair— 
indeed all the charms 
that go to make a 
lovely woman—she is 
witty, healthy, gay, 
and among other 
things she is possessed 
of a large fortune. 
She is unmarried. 

Why? 

Now there must be 
right here in New 
York, let us say, five 
hundred men, eligible, 
agreeable, yearningly 
eager: to solve. their 
own sentimental prob- 
lems.- Any one of 
these men would 
make her a good hus- 
band; to any of them 
she: would make a 
good wife. 

I have always had 
a very distinct ideal 
of marriage, a very 
distinct idea of the 
kind of man I wanted 
to marry, and the 
kind of wife I wanted 
to be. Without that 
special man I couldn’t be the special woman 
that I thought I would best express. I 
exist with all my possibilities and faults 
and capabilities. Now he, too, exists some- 
where, and if he knew how I felt about 
him, he would feel just the same way about 
me. It is too bad, isn’t it? 


From the fact that certain people take 
hold of fate and shake from her hands the 
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other man has ever done? 


Sitting across from me at a little table, smoking his cigarette, quite by himself, was 
If I had been a little bit of a fortunate lunatic, 


gifts they desire, proves that it can be done. 
I had a friend of fifty-three who was 
brilliant, enormously rich, and hopelessly 


unmarried. We speak of unhappily 
married people; he was an unhappily un- 
married person. He had never met the 
right woman. He walked into the house 
of a friend one day and saw hanging on the 
wall a portrait. He asked the name of the 
girl, discovered that she was living in 
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Constantinople. That same week he was 
on a ship bound for Turkey with a letter of 
introduction to her, and within ten days he 
asked her to marry him! They were happy! 
It was unconventional, not anticipated by 
any rules that we are given, and superbly 
successful! 
Garibaldi, from a ship at sea, saw on the 
coast of Southern France a woman waving 
to his ship from her balcony. He liked the 


: 


a man in the prime of life. What was there in that unknown man that drew me, that affected me more than any 
instead of a well-bred, conventional woman, I would have gotten up and gone over and sat by his side 


way she waved, he liked her generous 
sweep of arm and her welcome. He put 
ashore immediately, was immediately in- 
troduced to her, and married her. These 
sudden expansions are not according to 
conventional rules. 

Some three years ago, an Italian prince, 
walking along the corridor of a train de 
luxe, saw a woman sitting in one of the 
compartments. He changed his route, got 
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out at the station she descended at, fol- 
lowed her to her hotel, discovered who she 
was, and proposed to her within a week. 
They are happy! 

Have you never seen in the trains or in 
a public place just the woman you would 
like to know if you dared? If you followed 
her in the street and spoke to her you would 
be arrested; but you might—if you are un- 
married and are bored with the prospect 
of never meeting, either in Harlem or Gram- 
ercy Park, the woman who is going to stir 
you and make you happy—you might now 
and then refresh your jaded thoughts with 
Garibaldi and the Italian prince. They 
are at least picturesque, and I am glad to 
tell you that they were both happy! 

I am not suggesting to you or the public 
a sort of bacchanal, or a modern “Rape of 
the Sabines.” I don’t suggest it because it 
wouldn’t do any good. The modern woman 
says that she does not want to be carried off 
by pirates, and I only half believe her. On 
the contrary, I am more open to suggestion 
than dictatorial. You see, if I were not I 
would probably be married. I want you to 
tell me what to do, or to explain the reason! 


What would you think of a perfectly 
proper marriage bureau—I don’t mean to 
say the charlatan institutions of this kind 
of poor renown, but a marriage bureau 
under the supervision of the best people— 
for instance you, among others, would be 
on the board of directors. 

Let us say today that one of your friends, 
an eligible, healthy, whole-souled, rich, 
agreeable bachelor from Chicago, a man 
who has been too busy carving his fortunes 
and making his career properly to con- 
sider marriage, or a man who has been un- 
happy in his relations with women, and 
wants a totally different ending to his life 
—this friend of yours, whom you know, 
comes in and puts down his name. You 
and the rest of the members of the board 
know who he is, know all about him, or 
else he couldn’t register. He also knows 
vaguely what he wants. 

In the meantime my perfectly charming 
friend, the woman of thirty with the talents 
and the fortune (too bad in this case that 
they both happen to be rich!), has been in 
and put down her name, and you know all 
about her, and your Chicagoan as he regis- 
ters sees the other register! There you are! 
I leave to the board of directors how they 
are to be brought together. 


Here are a few registries for the marriage 
bureau. 

Entry No. 1: 

Iam twenty-two. Hairdresser and mani- 
cure by profession, making a salary of 
fifteen dollars per week. Blonde, more 
than usually pretty, perfect features; sweet, 
amiable disposition; public school educa- 
tion; good taste in dress; thoroughly good 
taste in many things. It is surprising how 
a girl born and bred in a little country town, 
working like a dog ever since she was four- 
teen, can be so intrinsically a woman of 
taste and refinement, in looks and figure 
and real grace. I would do honor to any 
man’s household. I like reading, I like all 
sorts of nice things—and I want to be 
married. I don’t want to marry a man who 
makes less than I do; I don’t want to marry 
a man who doesn’t know a book from a 
cigar; I don’t want to marry a man who 
speaks bad grammar, and hasn’t any ambi- 
tions—and that is the way with all the 
young men in my class. 

Entry No. 2: 

Unmarried at forty. A warm generous 
heart, a lady by birth and education. Great 
love for children and a wonderful disposi- 
tion. Income twenty thousand a year. 
Sweet looking, too fat, and not annoyingly 
clever. Interested in the affairs of the 
times; affectionate and a good companion. 
I never see a man except as I pass one in 
the streets. A man hasn’t been to call on 
me in fifteen years. I don’t know any men 
except the family lawyer and the family 
doctor. I would like to marry a widower 
with several children. 

Entry No. 3: 

Thirty-five, beautiful, highly educated, 
and an income so large that my tax is 
quite a little fortune. A pianist by pro- 
fession and a good one. A woman of the 
world, of exquisite taste, witty, sweet- 
tempered, and the best sort of a companion. 
Not domesticated at all, because I have 
lived in hotels since 1 was a child. I might 
say I never see a man. The majority of 
business men bore me. I am extremely 
timid, very reserved. A man would have 
to come in and pull me out of the door, and 
he has not done it yet 


The entries are too numerous to men- 
tion, and I haven’t given my own as yet. 
Well, just picture to yourself a woman past 
thirty of the type you admire most, and let 
it go at that! 
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Last year Sargent painted my portrait, 
which was exhibited in the English Acad- 
emy. With a few graceful trees behind her 
he painted a woman sitting on the rail of 
an English terrace. I happened to be at 
the time one of an English house-party. 
The host was in love with me. He was a 
married man with a family. He was drunk 
a great deal of the time, and when he was 
sober he said several agreeable things to 
me. He told me that my eyes, which are 
large and blue, were like the Irish sea. 
He told me also that my complexion was 
like the briar roses on the hedges of the 
manor, and he was not a poet but a sports- 
man. The woman in Mr. Sargent’s portrait 
is graceful, she holds herself well, and she 
looks as though she might have sweetness 
as well as dignity. Her features are fine 
and distinguished. Her host also said that 
if he had her charm, good humor, and sweet 
disposition in his house it wouldn’t have 
gone to pot, as it decidedly had. The 
nicest thing he said to her of all was when 
he parted from her—and forever, “You 
are a true woman, and I don’t think there 
is anything better to be said—and how the 
deuce you have remained single is too 
much for me.” If my host had been single 
I would not have married him, nor any one 
of the ultra-fashionable crowd, not one of 
whom touched my mind. 

Down in the coal-mines, where we went 
as a matter of curiosity, among the middle- 
class business men I saw types of strength 
and mental poise that might be envied by 
the British aristocracy. We would not 
know these men; we would not know the 
commoner. He was carving his history, 
and he would marry in his own mediocre 
class. 


A little girl comes to dress my hair daily. 
She is as beautiful, as graceful, as charm- 
ing to look at as any lady Sargent ever 
painted. She is a manicure in one of the 
big, fashionable hotels in this city. She 
sees daily only the very rich. She said 
to me, “I have gotten so used to gentle- 
men that I can never marry in my own 
class, and no gentleman would ever want 
to marry me.” 

There it is! Now there must be indi- 
viduals in both cases who, if they stepped 
out of their class, would find, not mismat- 
ing, but the real thing. 

After I ceased to be a man-hater, I began 
to amuse myself with my fellows, and I 
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went on looking in the face of each for the 
mysterious and the singular something 
that would proclaim to me that I had found 
what Emerson calls ‘‘my accurate mate.” 
I never found him, and the men with whom 
I played no doubt looked for that “light 
that never was on sea or land,” and which 
illumines human hearts as no other light 
can. 


A few years ago I was in Cairo. I went 
to a beautiful ball, and after the ball I went 
out to the terrace to drink sherbet under 
the blue of those wonderful African skies. 
Sitting across from me at a little table, 
smoking a cigarette, quite by himself, was 
a man in the prime of life. He wore white 
duck riding-clothes and russet leather 
boots. He had a helmet on his head; he 
was browned and tanned by the African 
suns. There was in him so much vigor and 
so much power that I felt it even across the 
distance, and when he turned to speak to 
his native servant he displayed his charm 
and his distinction. 

What was there, Mr. Editor, in that un- 
known man, out here in Cairo, that drew me, 
that affected me more than any other man 
has ever done? If I had been a little bit of 
a fortunate lunatic, instead of a well-bred, 
conventional woman, I would have gotten 
up and gone over and sat by his side! 
Women of another class do it! Any chance 
that I might have had to discover his name, 
to prove myself either right or mistaken 
in the question of magnetism and affinity, 
was lost, because before dawn the following 
morning he was off with his expedition up 
the Nile, and a little later I was on my way 
to Naples. 

You will say to me, my dear Mr. Editor, 
that if I had spoken to the man I should 
probably have found the charm dissipated. 
You are unnecessarily pessimistic. At just 
that moment the man sitting across from 
me was sentimentally quite disintegrated. 
He was as lonely as I was—as I am; he 
was seeking a life’s companion, as I was. 
After some months he fell in with an 
Englishman traveling with his sister, and 
he married her. 

You will ask me how I found out about 
this passenger on the way of life! I did find 
out about him. He had been sent by the 
United States government to study Eng- 
land’s policies with her colonies. He was 
the shoemaker’s son, the boy who, when I 
was sixteen, asked me to marry him. 
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Baby's bath should be stimulating, if 
taken in the morning: soothing, if 
taken at night. In either case it 
should be baby's chief delight. In 
this picture the mothers lap is 
ready to receive the baby, after 
his bath, being covered by the 
bath-apron shown below 


Mothercraftt: 
The Ideal 


Nursery 
By Sarah Comstock 


This, the third article of this important 
series, deals with the equipment of 
the tiny kingdom of the most im- 
portant person in the house—the 
baby. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that such an epitome of 
things desirable and for- 
bidden in the ideal nur- 
sery has never before 
been pre- 
sented in 
any one 
place 
















UPPOSE you are an ad- 
vanced young woman 
of today. 

That’s no reason why 
there shouldn’t be a_ small 
dream tucked away deep down 
in your heart, is it? You being 


twenty-one and_ twenty-four 
years old, and you live in one 
of our larger cities; therefore, 
according to our government 
statistics, there are forty- 
four others of you in 
every hundred who be- 
come bread-winners. You 
may prepare to be a nurse, 
a secretary, a designer, a law- 
yer. But all the time, in hid- 
ing but persistent, there is the 
dream. 

Now suppose, just for in- 
stance, you have decided to be 
a teacher, and for that pur- 
pose have plunged into biol- 
ogy, or mathematics, or liter- 
ature, at Teachers College, 
which is a part of Columbia 
: University, in New York City. 
e You are smothered in an at- 
y mosphere of learning; but, quite 
maturity the burden of your support by accident, you happen in at 
would have normally shifted from Room 414 in the School of Prac- 
his shoulders to those of a 4 wellchaped bath-apron; it fastens tical Arts, and there come 
younger man. ne oor y dd cary nas pen the most unexpected 

But this is another gen- may be folded like a blanket around Sight. It is a class of 
eration. The young man is the baby girls before whom stands a 
slower in coming forward these days, and very small woman, her face full of the 
you cease waiting. You are between little up-curves that dwell in the faces of 





may become embarrassed and 
sneak off when brought to 
light. But it’s there, all the 
same. 

You are alert, practical, inde- 
pendent. You belong to the 
class called ‘‘middle,” in which 
our highest values, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, abide. 
Your father is not rich, and a 
generation ago it would have 
been assumed that you would 
be “married off” after he had 
provided comfortably for your 
childhood and youth. At your 
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those who love gardens and birds and 
children. 

“The two things that a baby needs most 
of all,” she is saying, “are fresh air and— 
more than fresh air—mothering.” 

What’s all this? That shy, stubborn 
little dream in the modern girl’s heart sud- 
denly gives a great flap of its ridiculous 
fledgling wings. Here in the midst of these 
corridors of sterner sciences, a class of girls 
is being taught how to mother babies! 
And in spite of your advancement, and 
because of the mutinous flap of that undying 
little dream’s wings, you register for the 
course. 

Ah, but there is no warfare between the 
modernism and the dream! The young 
woman of today may spend years in educa- 
tion; she may even add to these more 
years of wage-earning; but time spent thus 
need mean nothing more alarming than 
motherhood deferred. Instead of being 
alarming, in fact, it is the best thing that 
ever happened to motherhood. Not only 
does the new ideal of motherhood demand 
a broader, deeper training along gen- 
eral lines; but it demands a highly special- 
ized training along its own lines. 

By the back door, as it were, an actual 
mother-training course, and a wonderful one, 
has crept into one of our biggest and most 
formidable universities. When the great 
institution of Teachers College established, 
under Dr. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, 
a course called “The Physical Care of 
Infants and Small Children,” and put in 
charge of it later one of the foremost ped- 
iatricians and infant-welfare promoters of 
our country—namely, Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, of the New York Board of Health— 
it designed the course for the training of vis- 
iting, school, and welfare nurses. But I 
challenge any student to prove that she 
never once dreams of using her knowledge 
in a smaller, dearer empire than that of the 
public institution; and I pray that there be 
not one who can deny the charge! 

Dr. Baker pictures that empire, summons 
a vision of it, and keeps it before you all the 
time that you are listening to these remark- 
able lectures, crammed full of weight- 
charts and teething, breast-feeding and 
baths. Step by step she is leading her 
students to see the Ideal Nursery. 

First, before you furnish, you are led 
to see the room itself. You are to choose 
the happiest room in the house—one that 
is sun-flooded and air-swept. Best of all 
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exposures is the south, and if to that an- 
other exposure can be added, so much the 
better. If you live in the city this may seem 
a difficult ideal to realize, but any trouble 
you may take to secure such an arrange- 
ment will be repaid you by the baby a 
thousand times over, in good health, good 
temper, and growth. 

You are taught that two primary laws 
should govern the equipment of the nursery. 

One is the law of simplicity. 

The other is the law of cleanliness. 

The second depends upon the first. 

It is absolutely imperative that you should 
be able to take out and clean readily every- 
thing inthe room. Therefore your furnish- 
ings must be simple. Ornate furniture, 
hosts of bric-4-brac and pictures, heavy 
draperies, may be of great use to the junk- 
man; but in the nursery their especial use 
is to gather dust, and microbes never feel 
more at home than in a cozy little heap of 
dust. It’s a question of furnishing to suit 
the microbe or the baby. 

Simplicity demands only such furniture 
as is necessary. The nursery is no place 
for luxury in its usual form, which seems 
generally to be in the shape of heavy, 
plushy hangings and thick carpets. Let 
your luxury be that created by sunshine 
and good taste. Your floor should be of 
hard wood, or covered with linoleum; you 
may have pretty rugs, provided they be 
washable; the rag rugs used for cottages 
are good. And your own, or the nurse’s, 
single bed, the baby’s crib, the low, rocker- 
less chair where you sit to bathe him, the 
armless rocking-chair where you occasion- 
ally (never regularly) rock him, another 
chair or two, the chiffonier, where the robes 
of royalty are kept, the little wash-stand or 
toilet-table, the rack for airing his clothes— 
every one of these, though absolutely sim- 
ple, may be pretty. White-painted wood is 
excellent for most of these pieces; the bed 
and crib may be of white enamel or brass 
or willow. Add to the above-mentioned 
objects a hospital screen of white linen 
panels mounted on a white wooden frame, 
and you have an outfit that is complete, 
simple, charming, and above all, washable. 

You soon realize that a scientist as sanely 
human as Dr. Baker could never urge that 
your nursery should look like the operating- 
room in a hospital. She tells you that a 
few pictures may relieve the bareness of the 


walls; only, she begs, let them be few, that ' 


they may be easily taken down and dusted. 
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You may carry out a color scheme of your 
own choice; and your curtains may just as 
well be pretty as ugly. In short, let your 
personality creep into the arrangement of 
the room. 

There are very important psychological 
reasons why the child should find himself in 
an environment of subtle 
taste and beauty 
at the 







The perfect nursery is built without cor- 
ners, being rounded in all places where a 
corner would naturally be. This is for 
exactly the same reason that sanitary 
milk-pans and babies’ bottles are rounded; 
namely, because germs, like the traditional 
pussy, want acorner. The walls and floor 
of the room can be kept absolutely clean if 
rounded. But, realizing that you may have 
to make the best of what you have, you will 
naturally reflect that millions of babies have 
lived to a ripe old age in spite of right- 

angled nurseries, and you will merely 
redouble your efforts to banish the 
germs. 

The walls of the room should be 
painted during the days of infancy. 
There is no reason for depriving the 







period 

of first 
impressions. The 
consciousness 
of what it sees 
comes to a baby 
beforeits first half- 
year has elapsed, 
and from that 
time onward the 
pictures upon 
which its physical 
eye has been rest- 
ing make a more 
and more keen im- 
pression upon the 
brain, growing so 
vivid, as child- 
hood advances, 
that they remain 
mentally visual 
throughout life. 
All of us can recol- 


lect distinct pictures of 
the surroundings of our 


“Don’ts!” by the Baby 


Don’t ruffle me and fluff me, shirr, rosette, and 
» puff me. I’m not an exhibition of fancy-work. 
_ I’m a human being, who wants to be comfortable. 
Don’t pin me down so closely in the bed, or bind 


© my little growing body with such tight clothing, 


| or pinch my enterprising feet with such badly shaped | 


| shoes, that I feel like a nut in the grip of a steel 


' nut-cracker. Don’t you know that stretching and | 
toe-curling are two of the finest athletic sports known | 


= to babyhood? 


Don’t clap at me and boo at me, cackle, bleat, 
and moo at me, when I’m trying my best to store 
up enough energy by peaceful slumber to become 
the President of the United States. 

Don’t hurt the feelings of dear Aunt Mary 
Jane when she presents us with a heavy, cold, piqué 
crib-spread and a knitted infant veil. Thank her 


_ warmly and tenderly for me—they can be made into 


a shirt-waist and a shoe-shine cloth. 
Don’t swathe me and bundle me, coddle, trot, 


+ and trundle me, till I long to be a little savage with 


a nice, neglectful, barbaric mother. Dress me lightly, 
lay me down in a quiet place, and leave me. 


Pictured above are four more Don'ts. Don't use 
a sponge——ever ; they are ges Don't use 
a pacifier ; they are dirty, and often cause 
adenoids. Don't poke into baby's delicate 
\ ear with the ear-cleaner. Don't give baby 
‘ rattles or other toys having tiny bells; 
they come off, and are apt to be 
swallowed 


little folks of de- 
lightful wall-pa- 
pers later on— 
they always take 
a keen pleasure 
in the warmth of 
a figured and 
daintily tinted pa- 
per; but during 
the extremely sus- 
ceptible weeks 
when the child is 
first facing the 
world excessive 
cleanliness is his 
safeguard, and the 
advantage of the 
painted wall is 
that it can be 
washed. Hard 
paint should coat 
the woodwork, for 
it, too, must come 
in for a scrubbing. 
In fact, the law of 


cleanliness demands 
that everything in the 


childhood, while later en- 


vironments rapidly grow dim. . = 


Therefore, choose carefully for 
your baby the environment that is to 
create his first impression of the world in 
which he is to live. It may be as beau- 
tiful as you desire so long as you never 
deviate from that vital law of Simplicity. 

By way of simplicity you achieve cleanli- 
ness. There are other factors in cleanliness, 
though; sun and fresh air are better cleans- 
ers than any mop. Here are other points 
to lay aside for the future: 


nursery should, as far as 
possible, be washable. 

There are two elements in his physical 
surroundings to which the baby is especially 
sensitive, and these are sound and light. 
The arrangement of the nursery should take 
this fact into consideration. For the first 
day or two of life the infant is deaf, owing 
to a stoppage caused by mucus; after 
this, the hearing is abnormally acute. 
Therefore, the nursery should be at the 
quietest end of the house. A young baby 
hears so keenly and sleeps so lightly that 
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very slight noises rouse him, and he may 
pay throughout a lifetime for nervous dis- 
turbances in infancy. Dr. Baker asserts 
that the first year is the most important 
period of life; that serious nervous ail- 
ments during that time are almost never 
totally overcome. For this reason, she pleads 
for quiet on the baby’s behalf, for peaceful 
sleep, uninterrupted by either accidental 
noises or—horror of horrors!—that worse 
than senseless custom of waking and start- 
ling a baby by facetious clappings and boo- 
ings. The neurotic adult can trace his 
wretchedness in thousands of cases to an 
unquiet babyhood. 

The ideal nursery should be kept in 
semi-darkness until the weakness of the 
very young eyes passes. Dark green or 
dark tan window shades should soften the 
light; it is advisable, however, to have two 
sets of shades, light and dark. There should 
be no window draperies except a simple 
muslin curtain, fastened to the sash so that 
it can be raised with the window, thus af- 
fording freedom for the passage of air. 

Also, for the sake of the eyes, extremely 
light or glaring tints on the 
walls should be avoided. Tan peegmmp 
is an excellent color, both for 
artistic and hygienic reasons. 

The heating of the nursery, 
you are taught, is a matter of 
the utmost importance. As 
the heating arrangements 
of any house are in- vA 
stalled with difficulty 
and expense, you 
will probably have 
to accept for the 
nursery whatever 
kind of warmth is 
already there—steam 
passing through coils, 
hot air entering 
through ‘registers, possibly 
a base-burner stove. Any one of 
these can be made satisfactory, pro- 
vided it is in good order, but this point 
is essential; a sensitive baby must not 
be subjected to the caprices of a furnace 
which draws well one day, and at a change 
of the weather-cock on the next, flirts with 
bronchitis by not drawing at all. Let the 
heat be abundant and regular; then reg- 
ulate it to the exact temperature your 
nursery requires, which is about 66 to 68 
degrees by day, and 60 degrees by night. 
The latter part of this rule obtains, how- 
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This window-crib gives the baby an outdoor bed 
without the trouble of actually moving him from 
the nursery. The crib slides into an outside 
frame which is enclosed in wire-screening and 
firmly attached to the window-frame 


ever, for only the first four 
months or thereabouts. 
After that, the cold sleep- 
ing-room is to be intro- 
duced gradually. You be- 
gin, if the weather is cold, 
by using the simple window- 
board, which affords a slight 
crack between the two sashes and gives a 
ventilation superior to that of any arti- 
ficial system, according to a specialist. _ 
The extremes of virtue and viciousness in 
heating are to be found in the open fire 
and the gas-stove. No warmth is as near 
perfection as that radiating from the fire- 
place which possesses.a good draft; and none 
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as pernicious as that created by the burn- 
ing gas. The latter devours the oxygen, 
leaving only exhausted air for the baby. 

Now for the details of the nursery fur- 
nishings. First and foremost the crib stands 
forth, being the only piece of furniture that 
interests His Majesty during his first weeks. 
He must be allowed to sleep in peace, and 
he must sleep alone. 

Over and over again the famous woman 
of science who is conducting this course 
urges upon her students the fact that the 
first requisite in the care of a baby is mother- 
ing. It gives you new hope to hear her; 
it makes you feel that, after all, Science is 
not the grim old party he is supposed to be. 
She tells you that one-half of the babies in 
foundling asylums die within the first year. 

Isn’t that a sad and a wonderful fact? 

They are treated with all the knowledge 
that science has to offer; still they die. 
They are not mothered. 

And because mothering is the foundation 
of her creed, she pleads that a baby be 
taken into its mother’s bed now and then, 
for the sake of both. She protests against 
the science that would rob the world of every 
human impulse. But for all this, she urges 
the right of every baby to its own bed for 
sleeping purposes. The visiting nurse in 
the tenement, even, insists upon this; she 
shows Mrs. Shapiro and Mrs. O’Flaherty 
how to fit up a soap-box or a bureau 
drawer. Never, except on brief visits, is 
the baby to lie in its mother’s bed. It 
must sleep in the perfect quiet of solitude. 

The crib should be washable, and should 
be equipped with a hair mattress, a rubber 
pad, a small hair pillow, cotton sheets, 
and blankets of three-quarters wool. A 
convenient crib is that which is supported 
over the mother’s bed, and can be pushed 
away or drawn close at will. 

Of next importance is the toilet-table, 
or its substitute. The shops display all 
sorts of sane and insane types; some of the 
former include a fitted-in wash-bowl and 
pitchers, the latter are adorned with irri- 
tating and  germ-harboring gewgaws. 
Nothing is better than a white table which 
can be easily moved and cleaned; near it, 
a corner shelf is convenient for the reserve 
supply of toilet requisites. 

During the “Nursery” course you find 
yourself thoroughly drilled in every item 
of the baby’s toilet equipment, its use, 
and the reasons for its use, from the 
physician’s standpoint. First, you are 


warned always to choose the purest soap, 
preferably the best quality of Castile, for 
the infant’s skin is unduly sensitive. A 
bottle containing the boric-acid solution 
must be at hand. This is used to allay 
slight inflammations—for instance, of the 
eyes. Beside it should be a roll of absor- 
bent cotton. In case of irritation of the 
eyes, the cotton is to be dipped into the 
solution, which is dripped, by gentle squeez- 
ing, into the eye, the child being held in 
such a position that the water will run 
toward the outer corner and thus avoid 
the risk of carrying infection to the other 
eye. A glass should be kept for the solu- 
tion, so that you may never have to dip 
into the bottle directly. All dregs left in 
the glass and every bit of cotton should be 
thrown away as soon as used. 

A bundle of wooden toothpicks should 
be at hand. A bit of the aseptic cotton 
wrapped on the end of a toothpick is used 
to cleanse the nostrils—not the ears. Ran- 
dom poking-about in a poor baby’s ears is 
a medieval torture. If it is necessary to 
cleanse the mouth, wrap some cotton 
about your little finger, dip it in plain 
water, and wash the gums with exceeding 
gentleness; but this should be done only 
when particles of the food adhere. There 
is a pronounced reaction nowadays among 
pediatricians against the frequent washing 
of the mouth which was so strongly advo- 
cated some years ago. The danger of 
infection is too great. In naming several 
causes of totally unnecessary deaths among 
infants, Dr. Abram Jacobi has included 
“the improper rinsing of the mouth.” 

The talcum powder—unperfumed—must 
be at hand, to prevent chafing in the creases 
of the plump little body; and a supply of 
vaseline and stearate of zinc should be kept 
in case the chafing should become serious 
and more serious. Liquid vaseline may 
occasionally be used in the nostrils in case 
of a catarrhal cold, and listerine is a valu- 
able first aid to the injured who may 
have met disaster in the malicious scratch 
of a safety-pin. And because we have not 
yet learned to dispense with that friendly 
foe, an ample supply of these pins should 
help equip the toilet-table. 

The soft little brush—hardly less soft 
than the ridiculous hair it caresses—may 
be accompanied by a tiny comb, which will 
be needed in case the hair is thick enough 
to tangle. 

And as for the bath—that most thrilling 
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event in all the twenty-four This rack. ; 
hours —a proper outfit, com- fring te A 
bined with trained skill in the an umbrella. A washable 
art of hygienically bathing a — ek should be art 
. of the nursery 
baby, ought to make it one of equipment 
the happiest of happenings. a 
Either it should be merry and stimulating y/ ‘e 
—the morning bath; or soothing—at f 
bed-time. The subject of correct bath- — 
ing for infants is subtle and complex, ‘ 
and includes many varieties of the three 
main forms—the cleansing, the stimulat- 


ing, and the quieting bath. Temperatures, 


ee 





health conditions, the a 
— For the 
correct way to hold ST —— baby's bath 
Way ae cel provide unscented tal- 


the child, and many 
other points, must be 
understood, and they 
form a big topic which 
is covered in other eh 
lectures. But in the & 
study of hygienic nurs- 

ery furnishings you learn 

to provide a full equip- 

ment for these baths. 

Two basins are needed, | 
one for the warm water, \ . l your own bath- 
the other for the cool To replace the time-honored baby-basket—which is ye apron, to receive 
bath which follows. A _ insanitary and ill adapted to the ideal nursery—— the young Neptune 


e ack « . have your cabinet-maker fashion for you this dressing- 
( ) g - y o 
lee] ? oblong basin, parti screen for baby: or, better still, make it yourself. Once when he emerges 
tioned across the center, the idea of the deep double sides is grasped, you can fit from the water. 
is convenient. Knitted in the drawers, shelves, and cabinets to suit yourself. The } 
rash-cloth h Id I screen should be of plain wood. painted and washable, and The apes Tay be 
wash-cioths shou 2€ so fashioned that the two sides will fold together. The made of flannel 
used for the body, cheese- _ backs are of tightly drawn oilcloth. With a little in- gathered upon a 


2 . 7 genuity you can make this the most convenient piece of ae 
cloth or old linen for the Pei: Sopa ct waist-band, on the 
lines of the ordi- 


face. Have plenty of 

Turkish towels for drying the baby’s body; nary kitchen-apron; or a knitted one may 

soft, damask towels for patting dry the be. purchased, fleeced with a soft nap of 
147 


cum, pure Castile soap, stearate 
of zine in a shaker-top bottle, 
a bath thermometer. a bottle 
of alcohol, and soft Turkish and 
damask towels aplenty 


face; enough wash- 
cloths to afford one 
to each basin and 
fresh ones for every 
bath; and a soft 
bath-blanket, or 
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cotton on the front side. The latter is ab- 
sorbent and does not shrink. 

A word on the subject of sponges. 

Don’t! 

The time-honored sponge is absolutely 
non-cleansable; it is a honeycomb of pas- 
sages and cells where germs may skulk. 
Even the tiny sponge attached to a cellu- 
loid handle and designed for cleansing the 
ears and the nostrils is unclean. The bit 
of cotton is thrown away after using, but 
this tiny sponge may cherish and nourish 
infection. 

As a finishing touch to the toilet outfit, 
have a bottle of alcohol upon the toilet- 
table, ready to add a stimulus to the cool 
morning bath now and then, if your doctor 
approves. A little alcohol added to the 
water serves as a mild tonic. 

The scales are an important item in the 
equipment of the complete nursery. The 
best, which cost about twenty dollars, have 
a platform and scoop at one end; these are 
chosen by physicians for their accuracy. 
But a very fair substitute can be purchased 
for one-third the price—a pretty little affair 
of white enamel, with an alluring basket for 
the baby. And for one dollar the simple 
scales, with a ring at one end and a hook 
at the other, can be had. Sling a large 
diaper, with the crowing victim therein, 
to the hook, and get an accurate weight. 

The weight-chart must accompany the 
scales. You can block out your own on 
a sheet of paper, or buy one which gives 
an average infant’s line, tracing the weight 
from birth downward through the loss dur- 
ing the first days, then upward as the in- 
crease mounts. One such chart gives the 
line based upon 10,000 observations by that 
famous pediatrician, Dr. L. Emmet Holt, 
and has spaces mapped out for records 
of diet and dentition on the back. This is 
thoroughly reliable and very convenient. 
The average line gives you a fair idea of 
about where your own baby’s weight should 
be, day by day; nevertheless, be warned 
against considering this line of undue im- 
portance. Not how much he weighs, but 
how much he gains, is the important point; 
and even this may be misleading, for im- 
proper food sometimes causes a fatness, 
and consequent rise in weight, that makes 
trouble in the end. 

A record-book should be on hand, for 
an accurate report of feeding, growth, and 
abnormalities. These details are to assist 
the physician in case of illness. He has 


some data to guide him if you can turn to 
a certain page and show just what formula 
was followed at a certain time. Under 
the head “‘ Feeding” should be recorded the 
intervals, the details of weaning, every 
artificial food ever used, with dates, par- 
ticulars of changes, and reasons for changes; 
also, any symptom relating to feeding, as 
“gas” or “constipation.” 

Under “Growth” your book should re- 
cord the baby’s length at birth, the red- 
letter dates upon which it first held up the 
imperious head, first grasped for objects, 
andsoon. Thisisnotallsentiment. Your 
physician may be much helped by such in- 
formation, which sometimes throws light 
on questions of muscular weakness and 
mental trouble. 

“Abnormalities” is a dreadful word. 
But take courage, and approach it. Its 
bark is worse than its bite. It is merely 
a doctor’s way of telling you to keep a com- 
plete record of illness, with dates, and details 
of any simple home remedies used. 

Dr. Josephine Baker may be an idealist, 
but she is an idealist with a sense of humor. 
You find this out day by day, as she touches 
upon the extreme views of some most 
eminent scientists. “A common sense 
middle path between neglect and over- 
care,” is her watchword. You observe the 
twinkle in her astute eye as she describes 
the nursery housekeeping recommended 
by some pediatricians. Only a sterilized 
person should enter the nursery under any 
circumstances, say the extremists, and 
such a person should wear a special gown 
and gloves, to be put on at the door. ‘The 
tenement baby has a better chance, accord- 
ing to her, than the baby reared on super- 
aseptic theories. Nevertheless, she rec- 
ommends that the ruler of the nursery be 
taken forth if he is to be interviewed by 
strangers, rather than receive them on his 
throne; without wishing to live in undue 
awe of the germ, it must at least be heeded. 
And because of this needful heed, she has 
a word to say on the subject of infants’ 
toys. They must be washable, they must 
be washed daily, and they must be tied to 
crib or carriage so that they can’t fall to 
the floor. For all is fish, so to speak, that 
comes to the baby’s mouth. 

Rubber or celluloid dangles and rattlers are 
washable, and are suitable for the baby dur- 
ing the days when he tries the taste of every- 
thing that comes his way. Incidentally, bells 
should be avoided, or any small ornaments 
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lightly 
attached, for 
they have an ingenious way 
of coming off and follow- 
ing the example of Jonah. 
The squeak has been found 
to come out of certain 
squeaking toys, 
and has made its 
way down more 
than one throat. 
The cutting-ring, 
in particular, 
must be kept im- 
maculate; it 
should be made 
of hard rubber 
or ivory (a hard 
cracker is sold 
for this purpose, 
too) and tied 
so that it can’t 
touch the floor. 

The _ pacifier 
comes under the 
same category as 
the sponge, and 
can be dismissed 
in the same way 
by the one word, 


And these are for the infants § 
toilet-table: a roll of aseptic 
cotton, with wooden tooth- 
picks; bottles of listerine, liquid 
vaseline, and solution of boric 
acid ; a soft brush, with not too- it will be. 
fine-toothed a comb; and the 
inevitable safety-pins ! 


there, on stormy days when the baby 
can not be taken out, but must be dressed 
for the street and given an indoor, open- 
windowed outing instead, and it may 
as well be purchased along with the 
nursery equipment. The decree of 
science is against the very low go-cart 
for the young baby; although conven- 
ient to handle it brings the child too 
close to the dust and its mi- 
crobes, besides causing it to sit 
up too long. A simple, high 
carriage is better until six 
months have elapsed; the sim- 
pler it is, the more cleanly 
An adjustable 
hood should be ready to shade 
the weak eyes of infancy, and 
there should be an adjustable 
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“Don’t!” If one This adjustable crib. of enameled metal, may be pushed over the edge of the mother's or nurse's bed, 


word to the wise 
is not sufficient, 
then, here are several words, which should 
be enough to cause the pacifier to be omitted 
from your shopping list for the Complete 
Nursery. In the first place, it is slovenly, 
for it falls repeatedly to the floor. It is 
a lazy means of stopping crying, when the 
real cause should be investigated. It 
makes the lips sore. It may deform the 
mouth permanently. And, above all, it is 
one of the foremost producers of adenoids. 

Although the carriage is not intended 
for nursery use, it is often wheeled about 


or wherever most convenient; its crib may be lowered or raised, and the hood may be folded or opened 
out and spread with a protecting cover, as occasion demands 


seat which can be put in after the baby is 
old enough to use it. At first, the carriage 
is merely a bed on wheels. 

And now the baby can justly declare his 
house in order—this house o’ dreams which 
a scientist has been conjuring before you. 
And when the dream comes true it will be 
for you, oh, Young Woman of Today!— 
with all the science of the mother of to- 
morrow, with all the love of the mother of 
yesterday—to prove a worthy keeper of 
that house. 


The next article in this series, Feeding the Baby, will appear in the March issue. 




















Susie and Ronnie were both silent, both thinking of the same thing, both wondering how many more weary 
years it would be before they could possibly afford to get married 
“The Frock Fairy” 
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The Frock Fairy 


The frock fairy had the true artist’s gift, but, like so many other true artists, she had not the 
money-making gift. And two hearts were miserable in consequence. Here is a pretty little 
story, with a point to it; and perhaps, about this time of the year, when resolutions to “‘do 
better” are still recognizable, it will prompt some of us to remember our just debts, and to 
wipe the slate clean of its old scores. In thus squaring accounts with your creditors you are 
only being square with your own self-respect—and who knows on what errand of salvation it 
may speed when you despatch that long-overdue bill “‘with check in settlement attached’’? 


By Mrs. Oliver Onions 


Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell 


HINGS are going from bad to 
worse! If the business doesn’t 
begin to pay very soon, I shall 
have to give it up, and then 
good-by to getting married in the summer! 
What can I do? It’s enough to make one 
perfectly distracted,” sighed the Frock Fairy. 

She owed one half of her nickname to the 
fact that she really was a fairy-like-looking 
creature—tiny, graceful, golden-haired, with 
little hands that looked as if they ought 
to hold a star-tipped wand instead of the 
cutting-out scissors, the pins, and the mus- 
lin patterns of her profession. For the 
other half of her name was derived from 
her one great gift—dressmaking. 

The little Frock Fairy, whose own dull 
name was Miss Susan Brown, could produce 
masterpieces of color—only in satin instead 
of on canvas. She modeled the most beau- 
tiful shapes—but in velvet, not marble. 
She understood the lines of a woman’s 
form, and how to make them lovely, better 
than any sculptor or painter in the studios. 
Briefly, she was a true artist. 

But not a rich one. 

The Frock Fairy longed to get rich, for 
the sake of Ronnie. It was all the capital 
Ronnie had which had set her up in the 
business, and which was paying the rent 
of these rather ruinous rooms, with the 
windows inscribed “‘ Frocquetta,” off Fifth 
Avenue, also the wages of the forewoman, 
the skirt-hand, the bodice-hand, and three 
sewing-girls. They had to receive their 
wages, however long the Frock Fairy had 
to wait for her money. 

For the worst of dressmaking for one’s 
rich friends is that one can not press for the 
money when they forget to pay their ac- 
counts. And the Frock Fairy’s clientéle 
had such dreadfully bad memories! She 


herself was one of these little persons who 
seem fated to be borrowed from and “put 
upon.” It had begun at school, when the 
girls would borrow the blouses which the 
Frock Fairy used even then to create for 
herself out of “nothing much” and a bit of 
insertion. There was one girl who had even 
gone so far as to walk off, one breaking-up 
day, with the Frock Fairy’s own cherished 
accordion-pleated dancing-costume, which 
she had promised to send back by retura 
of post after the party, but which its owner 
had never seen from that day to this! No, 
being kind-hearted and ready to lend is cer- 
tainly not the way to get rich. 

The Frock Fairy was in debt. A matter 
of nearly three hundred dollars was owed to 
the big shops for materials, and this weighed 
on her a good deal more heavily than her 
own accounts weighed on her customers. 
Every time the telephone-bell rang, or the 
forewoman came into her private office, she 
imagined it was somebody dunning her for 
the money, and started guiltily. - 

She started now as the white door of her 
little sanctum opened, and Miss Budd, her 
forewoman, entered with an air of impor- 
tance. 

““Madame, a—er—young woman says 
she wishes to see you at once about some- 
thing urgent.” 

“That means she wants a couple of 
elaborate gowns at twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice, and I shall be lucky if I get the money 
in eighteen months,” thought the despon- 
dent little artist in clothes. “TI will come 
into the show-room, Miss Budd.” 

“The person says it is most important 
she should see you privately, madame,” 
said Miss Budd, raising her black eye- 
brows in a way which signified, ‘Some peo- 
ple have got cheek!” 
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“Has she been here before?” 

“Oh, no, madame! She does not look at 
all like one of our clients,” returned the 
haughty Miss Budd. “She looks more as 
if she were collecting money for something.” 

“She will be very clever if she collects 
anything here!’ thought the mistress of the 


-establishment. But as she was not good at 


refusing, she added, “Tell her to come in.” 

An immensely tall, willowy girl, dressed 
in rusty black of the “this’ll have to do” 
style, with cheap furs and a sat-upon-look- 
ing hat, swept into the room. She had a 
pale, intense-looking face, surrounded by a 
quantity of raven-black hair, very badly 
done and coming down. As soon as the 
door closed behind her, she exclaimed, in 
an accent as intense as her expression, 

“Susie!” 

The Frock Fairy had not heard her old 
name for years. Most of her friends chose 
to call her Suzanne. To her other cus- 
tomers she was Frocquetta. Ronnie had 
other, prettier names for her than Susie. 
She stared a little at the frumpish new- 
comer. . 

“T am afraid——” é 

“You don’t remember me?” exclaimed 
the other girl dramatically. ‘How I must 
have altered! Ah, life has been very hard 
on me, Susie, since I left school!” 

“Oh, you are Peggy Price!” cried the 
Frock Fairy suddenly, laughing aloud at her 
memories of the girl who had been all black- 
silk-stockinged legs and black pigtail when 
she last saw her. “Why, I was thinking of 
you this very morning!” 

“Were you? You always were so good 
to me! Do you remember, one Christmas 
holidays, lending me your dancing skirt? 
It was angelic of you! You simply don’t 
know what that meant to me!” 

“No, I never heard, Peggy,” said the 
Frock Fairy rather dryly. 

“Didn’t you? How hateful of me! I 
know I always looked upon it as a debt of 
honor that I owed you, and I always meant 
to pay it back.” 

“Yes, they always ‘mean’ to pay their 
debts,” thought poor Susie. 

“And now I’ve come to ask you for an- 
other favor,’ pursued Miss Peggy, sidling 
like a long and rather mangy-looking black 
snake into the comfortable chair opposite 
the little bureau. “‘The fact is, Susie, I am 
frightfully hard up.” 

“So am I.” 

“You, my dear? But I hear you’re do- 


ing so well! I hear you get endless dresses 
to make for smart people! And you are 
such a genius, and there’s such a lot of 
money in dressmaking.” 

“There might be, Peggy, if the ‘smart 
people’ would only pay their bills.” 

“And won’t they? Beasts! Can’t you 
make them?” | 

“What, I? With a connection to build 
up? It would be as much as my prospects 
are worth. Not that they seem to be worth 
very much.” 

“But you look so well off! That velvet 
gown! These rooms! You must give a 
frantic rent for them. And your furniture! 
These delicious thick carpets that you 
could sink Fe 

“Any amount of capital into,”’ concluded 
the Frock Fairy gloomily. ‘And not my 
capital either, but all the money that be- 
longed to the man I was going to marry. 
We thought that for me to ‘set up’ here 
would be the finest investment. We were 
so sure that I should have a success, a tri- 
umph! Castles in Spain, Peggy. I won’t 
marry him until I’ve got at least some of it 
back for him. And he’s working as hard as 
I am, for as little money.” 

“It’s rotten being poor! I ought to 
know,” broke in the other girl, evidently 
bored by sorrows not her own. “I’m a 
positive pauper, Susie, and this is the 
tragedy of it. Listen!” Her voice sank 
tragically. ‘I am a pauper, who has just 
managed, by a stroke of luck, to get an in- 
vitation which she’s been pining for, an 
invitation to a ripping country house-party 
with some people she longs to meet; an 
invitation that means a splendid time 
there, and the chance of more, the chance 
of a round of lovely visits, and,” she paused 
before she added in a melodramatic whis- 
per, ‘no clothes to go in!” 

“How unlucky,” said che Frock Fairy, 
with a sinking heart. She guessed what was 
coming next. 

“Susie, you are my only hope. I must 
have some gowns from you!” 

“But, Peggy, I warn you, I am cheaper 
than most of the big dressmakers; still, I 
am rather more expensive than——” 

“T don’t care how expensive you are,” 
retorted the girl in the makeshift black rags 
recklessly. ‘“‘Expensive or cheap, I can’t 
offer to pay you anything. You'll have to 
make those gowns for love!” 

This decidedly cool request was the begin- 
ning of an endless argument, composed of 
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the Frock Fairy’s hopeless, “I can’t! I 
can’t!” and Miss Peggy Price’s retort, 
“You must! You must!” 

“My dear, vou were always so kind- 
hearted. You cannot refuse the friends of 
your youth, Susie? Think of the old days 
together. Think what a wretched girl- 
hood I have had. No fun like other girls. 
Always too hard-up for anything. And 
now, here is my one chance to enjoy myself 
before I get old. Oh, Susie, you are only a 
girl yourself! You should understand. 
Think of my future!” 

“T have got my own future to think of,” 
said the Frock Fairy. “I have got my 
work-girls to pay, and the rent. If I prom- 
ised to make you the kind of clothes you 
say you must have, the materials would 
cost money, and I should be out of 
pocket.” 

“You should not. I would make it up to 
you in other ways,” promised the other girl 
desperately. “I would tell everybody 
where I got my clothes. Think of the ad- 
vertisement for you.” 

“Oh, yes, I know those advertisements,” 
said the little Frock Fairy gloomily. ‘They 
are what they all talk about. ‘You don’t 
mind my not paying you just at once, do 
you? I will tell everybody.’ And ‘You 
will knock five per cent off my bills if I bring 
a woman with me next time, somebody roll- 
ing in money, who can afford all this?’ and 
if this somebody does not pay up, either, 
‘Oh, but she will send you so many smart 
people! She will be sure to recommend 
you. She will be such an advertisement!’ 
And all the time you know that as likely 
as not the rich woman will tell her maid to 
cut the ‘Frocquetta’ name out of her gown, 
and sew in an old waist-band from a worn- 
cut Paris frock. That is the sort of ‘ad- 
vertisement’ I get, Peggy!” 

“T see, dear. How dreadful! But just 
at present I am full of nothing but my own 
troubles,” retorted the entirely selfish 
Peggy. ‘You don’t know, Susie, how im- 
portant it is that I should be able to go to 
this place next month, and that I should be 
properly kited out. Look here, Susie, I 
will tell you the whole truth about it. You 
see before you—a girl in love!” 

“Well, you see one before you!” sug- 
gested the Frock Fairy, with an ache at her 
heart as she thought of poor Ronnie and 
their interminable engagement. 

“Yes, but, Susie, you have got your man. 
You know he cares for you,” took up the 
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suppliant; “but this one that I am think- 
ing about——” 

“Does not care for you?” 

“T don’t know. That is the dreadful 
part of it. But I believe he would, if only 
—if only he saw me for once looking like 
anything but a rag-dealer’s barrow!” cried 
the other girl, clasping her hands across the 
skimpy breast of her shockingly cut black 
jacket. “You ought to know, Susie, if 
anybody should, what a difference dress 
can make. You know you could dress me 
to look positively beautiful!” 

“Yes, I know I could,” admitted the 
Frock Fairy slowly. 

The artist in her was waking up and de- 
manding to be at work on this tall and dis- 
astrously garmented “possibility.” For 
Miss Price was a possibility. Given the 
right colors—something rather startling 
and outré, the Frock Fairy thought—and 
the right style—something immaculately 
simple and exquisitely cut—and she would 
carry off one of the Frock Fairy’s master- 
pieces in a way that no customer yet had 
achieved. 

“My dreadful, dreadful dowdiness! That 
is all that stands between me and my life’s 
happiness!” sobbed the poor frump. “Oh, 
Susie! You don’t know how I will bless 
you, if only you will do what I beg of you!” 

And the Frock Fairy, with an inward 
shrug of her slim shoulders, said resign- 
edly, “Well, it is not the way to get rich, 
and I don’t believe the advertisement is 
worth it, and I am sure I don’t know why 
else I should do it, but—very well, I will!” 

“You will?” almost shrieked the other. 
“You angel! You darling! You best little 
chum in the world! Do you say you will? 
I will kneel down on the ground and kiss 
your feet.” 

“You had better stand up,” said the 
Frock Fairy dryly, ‘and let me take your 
measurements!”’ 


II 


OR the next .ortnight the Frock Fairy 
found herself working harder on Miss 
Price’s country-house outfit than she had 
worked for any of her’ so-called “paying” 
customers. She ransacked French fashion 
journals for models to wed to her own 
conceptions of what would be the best 
thing for the afternoon frock, the tailor cos- 
tume, and for the couple of evening dresses. 
She spent hours in discovering exactly the 
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right embroidery for this bodice, and the 
proper buttons for that skirt. 

From the point of view of an artist Miss 
Price was well worth all the trouble. The 
Frock Fairy thoroughly enjoyed watching 
the transformation of six feet of untidiness 
and careless dressing into the adequately 
lovely wearer of beautiful, if eccentric, 
frocks, and if her labor was to be its own 
reward—well, a few artists are built like 
that, and not the worst ones, either. 

“That last evening frock is the best 
thing we have turned out of this studio. It 
is my triumph!” she told Miss Price when 
that tearfully grateful young woman ap- 
peared for her last fitting. Miss Price, 
gazing at the creation in the long pier-glass, 
said in awe-struck accents that it was “‘a 
dream.”’ 

This dream was of vivid-colored satin, 
so simply fashioned that it looked as if 
there were “‘no making” in it. Only the 
Frock Fairy could have told you of the 
cunning devices of cutiing this breadth on 
the cross and weighting that fold with shot, 
and of ruinously slashing into the whole 
piece here, that had produced the wonder- 
ful effect of making Miss Price divinely tall 
instead of lanky, of giving her fulness 
where no fulness had ever been, combined 
with slimness which had never before looked 
so alluring. 

The color, too! That color was not to be 
matched again in New York, or in London or 
Paris. For with her own little hands the 
Frock Fairy had dyed, in some wonderful 
golden-yellow composition of her own mixing, 
eight yards of peau de luxe of a quite usual 
bright pink. And the scarlety-orange result 
has been seen on flower-petals and autumn 
leaves, but never on a woman’s gown before. 

“Won’t it look simply gorgeous,” 
breathed the black-haired, white-skinned 
wearer of it, “‘gleaming in the old hall under 
the yellow-shaded lights and against all 
that dark oak?” 

“You'll remember to write and tell me,” 
suggested its creator mildly, ‘‘whether it’s 
a success?” 

“Oh, rather, you perfect darling! Of 
course I will,” promised its wearer effus- 
ively. “Who could forget your kindness?” 

She herself forgot. For like the other 
women’s promises to pay, Peggy’s promise 
to write remained unfulfilled. The Frock 
Fairy and her Ronnie sighed over the affair 
in the private exhibition room of the great 
art store where he was employed, when the 


demand for payment of the bill for the 
material had sent her to him for comfort. 

“T dare say she means to write,’ said 
the Frock Fairy, “but she is too busy daz- 
zling her duke with my nasturtium-colored 
satin!” 

“Ts he a duke—this chap she is in love 
with?” 

“She did not say what he was. It makes 
no difference, so long as he is the one she 
wants!” said the little Frock Fairy. And 
then they were both silent, both thinking 
of the same thing, both wondering how 
many more weary years it would be before 
they could possibly afford to get married. 


III 


"| RE Frock Fairy was busy choosing the 
special tint of chiffon for the over- 
tunic which should transform a woman who 
was simply sallow into a “lily maid,’’ when 
Miss Budd sidled in and announced that a 
“person in uniform” wished to speak to 
Madame Frocquetta as soon as she was at 
liberty. 

In uniform? Did that mean he was from 
one of the big shops where the Frock Fairy 
owed for the silks and satins on which she 
worked? And was he there with orders to 
wait till she paid him? 

“Show him in,” she said tremulously. 

The man in uniform had a black leather 
bag attached to his waist by achain. “TI 
was sent to pay a certain sum of money 
into your hands, madame,” he informed the 
amazed Frock Fairy, and, unlocking the 
bag, he drew out one after another several 
piles of crisp bills with $300.00 stamped in 
bold black letters on the band surrounding 
each pile. 

“There are fifteen hundred dollars here, 
madame; if you will be good enough to 
check it.” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars!” cried the 
Frock Fairy. ‘For me? Who sent it?” 

“T do not know, madame.” 

“But is there no note—nothing?” 

“This envelope, madame.” 

There was no note inside; nothing but a 
couple of theater tickets. Two seats for 
that evening, the premiére of a new play at 
the St. John’s. Typewritten on the en- 
velope was the inscription, “Will Madame 
Frocquetta be kind enough to make use 
of these tonight?” 

“And you don’t know anything more 
about it?” 
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“Nothing, madame.” 

The Frock Fairy found herself hardly 
able to live until lunch-time, when she 
should see Ronnie and impart the good 
news. 

“Extraordinary thing!” said Ronnie. 
‘Nothing. to be done about it, so far as I 
can see, but to take the money and be 
thankful: also the seats for the play. You 
would like to see it, I suppose?” 

““What is it?” 

“Tt’s a thitig called ‘The Lights of Home.’ 
Rather a good omen, eh?” 

That evening found them in the fifth 
row of the orchestra, still wondering over 
their unknown benefactor; more engrossed 
with that, indeed, than with the play—a 
bright little comedy, whose first scene was 
an apple-orchard in full bloom, with a 
pretty English girl heroine in a white frock 
and a pale-blue hat. 

“The hat spoils it,” said the Frock Fairy, 
as the artist in her woke up again. “I wish 
I had dressed that girl!” 

“Ah, wait till you see the villainess’s 
dresses in the second scene!’”’ Ronnie told 
her. “I heard somebody say her gowns 
were supposed to be wonderful.” 

“T wish I had the chance of doing gowns 
for the theater,” sighed the Frock Fairy, as 
the curtain rose. 

Scene II, “‘on the evening of the same 
day,” was an old hall in dark oak, lighted 
by yellow-shaded lamps. 

“Ah, what a setting for a pretty gown!” 
thought the Frock Fairy. And then she 
was startled out of further thinking into an 
audible, “Oh, oh, look!” of amazement. 
For into that setting, through a dark velvet- 
draped door at the back of the stage, there 
had just made its most effective entrance— 
the nasturtium-red satin frock that she 
herself had made. 


IV 


EWILDERED, the Frock Fairy clutched 

Ronnie’s arm and gazed at her gown. 
The immensely tall and graceful woman in 
it, with her night-black hair and ivory 
shoulders set off by its loveliness, glided 
across and spoke her opening lines in the 
same tense and tragic tone in which she 
had begged the Frock Fairy to make her 
some dresses for nothing. 
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And she’d paid nearly four hundred dol- 
lars apiece for them! 

The little artist in dress had not even 
begun to grasp the situation, when a pro- 
gram-girl brought her a note: 


Susie! Come round to my dressing-room after 
this act. PEGGY MARGUERITE St. Prix-PRICcE. 


The Frock Fairy went round, and was 
received by an almost hysterically excited 
young actress in a white lace dressing-jacket 
and a very brief and ancient-looking accor- 
dion-pleated skirt. 

“Susie, you darling, you luck-bringer, 
d’you recognize the aged petticoat you lent 
me to go to that party in years and years 
ago?” cried Peggy Price in a gush of de- 
light. ‘And didn’t your other dress—the 
triumph, you know—look topping? Didn’t 
it make that scene just now? And, I say, 
are you still very busy making dresses for 
your society friends who won’t settle? Be- 
cause you'll just have to put ’em aside for 
the present. There are half a dozen girls 
from this theater who want all kinds of 
clothes, and they must be by the genius who 
built that tomato-colored dress of mine. 
You see, Susie, it'll simply make your busi- 
ness. You needn’t be afraid of not get- 
ting your money; I'll see that they pay 
you.” 

“You said,” gasped the Frock Fairy, 
“vou hadn’t the money to pay me, your- 
self.” 

“My idea of a joke, darling! I wanted 
to see how I could act off the stage. Wasn’t 
I good? Wasn’t it pathetic, the dowdy- 
dowdy clothes and the hard-up, love-sick 
girl who never had a chance? Why, Susie, 
you generous goose, I got my first chance 
when I first wore this blessed sunray skirt 
of yours. At that Christmas party where 
I danced there happened to be an English 
actor-manager who saw I was worth train- 
ing, and carried off mother and me at once. 
I feel I owe it all to you.” 

‘““And what about the man you were in 
love with?” 

“My dear, I’ve been married to him 
these five years,’ laughed the successful 
young actress, “and I’m as happy with him 
as I hope you'll be with yours. And now 
tell me—when’s the wedding?” 

“Soon, I expect,” said the Frock Fairy 


happily. 
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Said next time 
she'd deal with 
them spankily ! 








Miss Susan was the sort of 
teacher, dears, 
Abstemious and stern of 












feature, dears; 
Bouquets and apples didn't 







reach her, dears. 






While yeta child, she scorned 
all silliness, 

And subsequently frowned on frilliness. 
yy She cooled the schoolroom with 
é her chilliness, 

Sitting as stiff as any poker there— 
Sap Making it clear she'd have no joker 
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there! 


Her pupils, being young and midgetty, | 
Oft in her presence grew so fidgetty 
That all at once they'd do some awful thing— 
Some quite preposterous, unlawful thing! 
And then she'd say. “John Jones, for wriggling so— 
And you, Elizabeth, for giggling so— 








May keep your seats when school is out today, 


Your naughtiness to think about today.” 






























Of course, the children felt ill-used at this, 
Felt disenchanted, dis-amused at this. 
They said that she was acting crankily; 
She said that they behaved too prankily, 
And, next time, she'd deal with them 
spankily! 
(Well—) 


You've seen those valentine monstros- 
ities, 

With unkind pictures and verbos- 

ities, 
Some children send in moods of 
naughtiness, 

And some receive 
with deadly 
haughtiness? 

May Jones bought 
seven blandly, 


dears, 

And Johnny 
bought a doz- (ft 
en grandly, f 
dears! * 
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While yet a child she 


scorned all silliness ! 
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They marked them “Teacher” 
most painstakingly, 
And on her desk they placed 
them, quakingly— 
Not knowing that a Kewp was tagging 
them, 
With bright and gleeful eyes was bagging 
them! 


Poor dears! Their little brains were ad- 
dled then. 
As for that Kewp, he just skedaddled 


then; 
Said he, “Tl fetch the whole caboodle 
here— 
The Kewpies, Kewpidee, and Doodle 
here! 
We'll make this school a place of joy- 
fulness, 


A place of pleasant girl-and-boyfulness!" 
(And they did!) 


You children know the Kewps’ proclivity 
For perfectly immense activity— 
But all they did I haven't time to tell! 
(Why should the pictures want the 
Rhyme to tell?) 


(But anyway) 


Those “comics” quickly they replace, 
you know, 
With valentines of paper lace, you 
know— 
Whose pictured swains forever languish—o 
In highly sentimental anguish—o! 








“This throbbing heart is fondly thine,” 


For Joneses, Browns, and Smiths, and 








they say, Ballentines 
And other things both fond and fine To send her all those lovely valentines. 
they Say. 


And dears, the Kewpies coaxed and cud- 
Miss Susan thought ‘twas simply beau- dled her, 
tiful And with their kindness so befuddled 
her 
That she became 
renowned for 


For scholars young to be so 


; dutiful ‘ 








sunnimess, 
And noted far 


and wide for 








funniness! 











Miss Susan thought 
‘twas simply beau- 
tiful— 

To send her all those 


lovely valentines! 








Bending the Twig Toward Health 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by Edward Poucher 


OU can cure almost anything in a 
child. He has an almost irresisti- 
ble tendency to grow up straight 
and strong. It is not necessary 

to bend him or mold him. All you have to 
do is to give him air and sunlight and elbow 
room, and of his own accord he will grow 
straight physically, mentally, morally. It 
is not necessary to “begin with the grand- 
parents” as Oliver Wendell Holmes said, or 
to worry about the sins of the fathers, 
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No healthy child can be happy without making a whole lot of noise, and you might just 
as well make up your mind to it in advance, if you want to raise that kind of youngster 
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every ten—yes, ninety-five out of every 
hundred—are perfectly good raw ma- 
terial for man-building, or woman-mak- 
ing, if they are handled right. Studies 
on both sides of the Atlantic, covering 
thousands of cases, have shown that 
even in our city slums and in the tene- 
ment-house districts of manufacturing 
towns eighty-five per cent of all the children 
are born normal; capable of development 
into vigorous manhood and noble woman- 
hood, if only they are given a white man’s 
chance. This does not mean that they will 
all be geniuses, or Apollos, or Venuses, al- 
though the percentage of these among 
them will rise to within one or two per 
thousand as high as in the most favored 
and so-called superior classes. You will 
get about one genius from every million 
children, no matter where born, and you 
never can tell which will be he, until 
he is fifteen or twenty years of 
age, and sometimes not then. 
Take care of the average child, 
and the exceptional child will take 
care of himself. I say himself, 
because women are always ex- 
ceptional, and fortunately don’t 
run much to geniuses. : 
There was a considerable amount 
of foundation for the old, hopeful, 
labor-saving, and brainless belief 
that children will outgrow things. 
They will and do, in the most 
astonishing fashion; that is, 
those of them who don’t dic, 
or get handicapped for life in 
the process. It is really 
astounding—the defects and 
diseases and deformities that 
children will outgrow, after 
a fashion, if they are decent- 
ly fed and cared for, and 
are given even a half or a 
third of their liberty. But 
the struggle to grow up 
with a load on their tender 
shoulders or a clog chained 
to one ankle is no sort of 
advantage to them in any 
way, not even in the di- 
rection of developing meek- 











ness and patience. Chronic ill-health—as 
any family doctor will tell you— works 
just the other way in children, and in 
adults also. The old “purified by suffer- 
ing” theory was very pretty, but it lacked 
the support of facts. The more energy 
children waste struggling against unneces- 
sary burdens, the less they have left for 
growing strong and tall and handsome and 
good-tempered. Nine times out of ten 
when a child is cross and peevish it is sick; 
and to be kept perpetually soaking in that 
kind of a poison bath is just as bad for it 
mentally. and morally as it is physically. 
Incidentally, when a mother is disciplining 
a child “for its own best good,”’ or a father 
is “doing his duty” by his offspring, the 
parent is usually sick, or selfish, or both. 
When children get plenty of good things 
to eat, plenty of sleep, plenty of play, and 
a fair chance at happiness they are usually 
as sunny and good-natured and well- 
behaved as the day is long. Five times out 
of six it is our fault when our children are 
not doing right. 

While the vital momentum of a growing 
child has an extraordinary power of tri- 
umphing over difficulties and overcoming 
obstacles in the long run, it is, on the other 
hand, curiously sensitive, and can be de- 
flected for a time by the most trivial thing. 
Just one little constant loading, as the 
mathematicians say, of discomfort, a little 
dazzling in the eyes, a little aching in a 
tooth, a little twist, or laming in an ankle 
or even in a toe, will make all the differ- 
ence between comfort and health and 
beauty and a perpetual friction and fretting. 
And while the child will usually get the 
better of his difficulty or reach his goal in 
spite of the obstacle in his path, the struggle 
and wear will very often leave a permanent 
unbalance, or twist, or scar of some sort. 
Many distressing little habits of both 
mind and body, many tendencies to irri- 
tation or depression, or discouragement 
from trivial causes, not a few even of per- 
manent fears and dreads of harmless, nor- 
mal things and influences, are the result 
of some unnecessary friction or twist or 
maladjustment in childhood. 

To begin at the very beginning, the first 
possible handicap against which a child 
should be guarded is that of infection of 
his tiny eyelids during the process of birth. 
As soon as his eyes open to the light, a 
few drops of a harmless, antiseptic silver 
solution should be dropped into them, for 
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this simple charm is an absolutely safe 
magic against one-fifth of his possible 
chances of becoming an inmate of a blind 
asylum. An infection, which ought not to 
occur anywhere—but, which, alas! does 
exist in every class and circle of society— 
by getting into the tender eyes of newborn 
babies supplies our schools for blind with 
a fifth of their inmates. It is humiliating 
that such a procedure should be necessary, 
but there is no blinking the fact that it is, 
and two drops of salty water in the eyes are 
a very tiny price to pay for security. 

The next point about the baby to be 
watched is his pink, little pug of a nose. 
See that he breathes easily and noiselessly 
through his tiny air-funnels. There is no 
difficulty in inspecting them, for they point 
straight. forward, and you can almost look 
right through them to the back of his head, 
figuratively speaking. The minute he 
begins to sniffle, or sneeze, or snuffle, call 
the doctor’s attention to him at once. It 
won’t occur very often, but when it does, 
it is of great importance, for a curious 
reason, and that is that the moment a 
baby’s nose is obstructed not only is his 
air-supply interfered with, but his food- 
supply as well. He lives like the snipe, by 
suction, and he can’t possibly eat and 
breathe through his mouth at the same 
time. So that if he has any blocking or 
obstruction or snuffling in his nose he be- 
gins to choke the moment he glues his lips 
to the nipple; and after he has tried this 
three or four times the experience is so un- 
pleasant that he won’t try to nurse any 
more. So that an ordinary cold in the head, 
while fortunately rare in young babies, 
is a very serious matter when it does occur, 
and should be attended to at once. Be- 
sides which, about once in five times 
snuffles in a very young baby, within the 
first week, mean something else which 
calls for immediate attention, if you 
want him to grow up with any satisfac- 
tion to himself- or any respect for his 
father. Most mercifully, a short course 
of the appropriate blood-purifier at this 
early stage is an almost certain cure for the 
Plague of the First-born. 

The next thing to be watched out for as 
the little human floweret grows toward the 
sun is pain of any sort, as shown by crying, 
or by peculiar movements. Children never 
cry simply for the pleasure of hearing their 
own voices, still less to develop their lungs, 
as the silly old nursery belief used to run. 
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When they cry they are uncomfortable. 
Either they are hungry, or fatigued, or in 
pain. The scream is nature’s signal, 
“*Tention!’”’ and you should never rest 
until you have discovered the cause and 
removed it. If you can’t do this get expert 
advice. If a child cries a good deal with- 
out obvious cause and tries to bury one 
side of its head in the pillow or, if old 
enough, puts up its hands towards its head 
it is very likely to mean earache and in- 
flammation of the drum, which ought, of 
course, to be attended to at once. If a 
child screams when it is taken up or jolted 
or moved suddenly—eliminating, of course, 
the pestilent pin—it may mean the be- 
ginnings of spinal trouble, or scurvy, or 
rheumatism, or rickets. ‘‘Growing-pains” 
usually mean that something else is growing 
beside the child, such as neuritis, or rheu- 
matism, or infantile paralysis, or flat-foot, 
or spinal curvature. The term is simply a 
cover for our ignorance; healthy growth 
never hurts. 

If a child flinches from the Jight, or wears 
his forehead in a perpetual frown, or peers 
at things between narrowed lids, don’t 
scold him for making ugly faces, but. send 
him to an oculist. In a young child sen- 
sitiveness to light that is not excessively 
glaring and bright is usually a sign of 
astigmatism; peering between half- 
closed lids denotes _ short- 
sightedness or myopia; a 
frowning forehead, and 
a fretful, unhappy ap- 
pearance may mean 
either eye-strain or 
dyspepsia. A healthy 
child ought to look 
comfortable and act 
happy. The best 
general guide is to 
keep him, as it were, 
constantly running 
upon an even keel, with 
a good color, a good ap- 
petite, a cheerful expres- 
sion, loud voice, and a 












Another handicap which a child ought to 
be delivered from—and nine-tenths of all 
children can be—is skinniness. “A man,” 
says the old Spanish proverb, ‘should be 
fierce,” and a child should be fat, or some- 
thing like that. To be hard and gaunt and 
“fit” is an ideal only for adults—and is 
easily overdone by them; but it is utterly 
inapplicable to a growing child. The one 
thing he or she must have is margin, sur- 
plus. To keep a child lean and spare from 
his fifth to his twelfth year is to cheat him 
out of an inch or more in height and ten 
or fifteen pounds in weight. Thinness and 
leanness in a healthy child mean just one 
thing: that it isn’t getting enough to eat of 
the right kinds of food. A thin child is an 
abnormal child; and the best single remedy 
and cure-all for two-thirds of the evils 
which affect growing humanity is half an 
inch more padding over their bones. You 
can feed and sleep and play your child— 
and the greatest of these is feeding—out of 
almost anything undesirable and into al- 
most anything in reason. The most serious 
handicap under which any child can labor 
—and the commonest, alas! even in prosper- 
ous society—is too little rich food. 

The next danger which should be watched 
for is that of using the mouth to breathe 
through. Like nearly all bad habits of 
children, this one of mouth- 
breathing is resorted to, not 
out of perversity, but from 
necessity. The habit of 
breathing through the 

mouth in children 
means just one thing, 
and_ nothing else 
under heaven, and 
that is the blocking 
of the nose. Yet 
one ingenious indi- 
vidual, Catlin, the 
famous Indian explorer, 
actually published a whole 
book to prove that three- 
fourths of the evils and 
diseases of civilization, 


ready laugh. All this Now for inspection of noses!’ You can easily which, according to him, 
sabi b hild look right through the baby’s pink little air- . : ° f 
nonsense about children funnels See that they are unobstructed | 1ndians were entirely free 


keeping quiet is born 

purely of parental selfishness. No child 
who is healthy can be happy without mak- 
ing a whole lot of the most abominable 
noise, and you might just as well make up 
your mind to it in advance, if you want to 
raise that kind of youngster. 


from—than which a more 
ludicrous misstatement is hardly possible— 
was due to the abominable habit of breath- 
ing through the mouth; said habit, in his 
opinion, being acquired in infancy because 
mothers were not perpetually on the job, 
closing their babies’ mouths during sleep, 

















and seeing that they remained shut. This, 
he declared, was made one of the highest 
duties of Indian motherhood, and if civi- 
lized mothers would only follow their ex- 
ample all the defects, deformities, and 
diseases of civilization would disappear. 
Even to this day it is no uncommon 
thing to see, in published talks 
to mothers, grave advice 
to the effect that the 
mother should make 
the rounds of her sleep- 
ing children every 
night and carefully 
push shut any little 
open mouths. If 
this is not effective, 
the mouth is to be 
tied shut with a 
bandage, or even stuck 
shut with adhesive 
plaster; and a variety of 
appliances are on the 
market, advertised to be 
worn for this purpose. 
Anything more _ utterly 
senseless, not to say cruel, 
could hardly be imagined. 
The poor youngster only breathes through 
his mouth because he would choke if he 
didn’t! 

The obstruction which causes mouth- 
breathing is usually due to one of two 
causes. ‘The first is simple, chronic, nasal 
catarrh, due to a succession of hang-overs 
from imperfectly cured colds or from in- 
fluenzal attacks. In spite of the extraor- 
dinary superstition which has grown up 
about the incurableness of catarrh nothing is 
easier than to cure these chronic, half- 
inflammatory, half-soggy, nasal conditions 
in children. Taken at this stage of the 
game, no operative interference is necessary, 
and not even strong or caustic applications. 
But if the trouble is let drag on then comes 
the second great cause of nasal obstruction, 
the now famous adenoids or post-nasal 
growths. These are simply enlargements 
of a mass of spongy, half-glandular tissue 
directly in the center of the roof of the 
mouth, at the back of the nasal passages. 
Unfortunately this nasal growth or adenoid, 
can not be seen except by the use of 
a throat mirror in the hands of an ex- 
pert; but if you look into your child’s 
throat and find that the tonsils are en- 
larged and swollen, you are pretty safe in 
concluding that the nasal tonsil is in the 
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When your child begins to go about with his 
mouth half-open as if he were trying to catch 
ideas as a swallow does flies—look out for 
adenoids! Or it may mean chronic catarrh 
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same condition. Many, if not most, of 
the Pandora’s brood of evils which were 
supposed to come from enlarged tonsils 
were really due to the adenoid swellings 
which accompanied them. If your child has 
a chronic relaxed and spongy condition of 
the throat, with a good deal of 
snuffling and coughing, 
and some running at 
the nose, don’t wait 
for him to become 

a mouth-breather 

before you have his 

throat examined. 
Take him to a throat 

specialist at once, 
and if there is any 

adenoid trouble have 
it either nipped in 
the bud or removed be- 
fore it gets big enough 
to cut off the air-passage 
through the nostrils. 

But, supposing that this 
day of local treatment sal- 
vation has been allowed 
to drift past, and the 
child is beginning to 
breathe through his mouth at night, and to 
go about in the daytime with his mouth 
half-open as if he were trying to catch 
ideas as a swallow does flies—what is to be 
done? The only known way of curing 
adenoids by local treatment and applica- 
tions is three to six months before mouth- 
breathing begins. The only possible way 
to get rid of adenoids after they have 
dropped the child’s jaw and propped his 
mouth open is to remove them bodily. 
Delays are not only dangerous but utterly 
useless. It is true that after your child has 
snuffled and choked and snored for seven 
or eight years, and lost half his hearing, 
and ruined the set of his teeth, and be- 
come pigeon-breasted, he may “outgrow” 
adenoids. That is to say, these growths 
often shrink down and partially disappear 
after the fourteenth or fifteenth year; al- 
though even this is very uncertain. But 
unless you are prepared to put your child 
through a lifelong course of torture, there 
is no justification for delaying or postpon- 
ing the operation. If your child seems to 
be weak and anemic, with a poor appetite, and 
sleeps badly, it is the adenoids which are caus- 
ing all of these things, and to attempt to build 
him up so that he can stand the operation 
without removing the cause of his weakness 
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is simply absurd. Operate! No considera- 
tions of the parent’s convenience or the time 
of year or the child’s studies in school should 
be allowed to interfere for a moment. The 
only thing which should cause delay in 
operating for adenoids within a few days 
of the time that they are discovered is the 
existence of a recent cold, or other form of 
infection in the nose and throat. Condi- 
tions of this sort ought to be cleaned up by 
local antiseptic treatment before even so 
mild a procedure as the removal of adenoids, 
for fear of their possibly infecting the raw 
surfaces left. It is not too much to say 
that there is no power, or condition, or 
function of the child which will not be im- 
proved by the removal of adenoids. The 
troubles caused by adenoids are fortu- 
nately ncw a household word, so that it is 
hardly necessary to do more than mention 
them here; but the list of their possible 
mischiefs is so extensive that even yet it 
seems almost incredible. 

First, of course, there is the immediate 
and obvious effect from blocking the nose 
and depriving the air that goes into the 
lungs of the benefit of all the elaborate 
appliances for moistening and warnting it 
which nature has provided in the nose and 
nasal passages, so that the throat, the 
larynx, and even the upper air-tubes of 
the lungs themselves are kept constantly 
in a more or less dry, dusty, and irritated 
condition. Adenoids are among the com- 
monest causes of bronchitis in children. 

The next commonest mischief that they 
set up is blocking the Eustachian tubes 
which run from the mouth to the drum 
cavity of the ear, and thus causing earache, 
runnings from the ear, and chronic deaf- 
ness. It is not too much to say, ‘“‘ No ade- 
noids, no earache!” Also, no adenoids, no 
deafness in childhood, and less than a fifth 
of the risk of it in later life. This is where 
adenoids get in their work on a child’s 
school-standing as well as on his temper 
and moral disposition. Nothing will turn 
a child into a sullen little rebel against all 
constituted authority like being perpetually 
blamed for not obeying instructions or 
absorbing information which he can’t hear. 

Next, in their destruction of the child’s 
happiness, not merely immediate but all 
through his future life, comes the profound 
and distressing effect of adenoids upon the 
teeth. Incredible as it may at first sight 
appear, our teeth and jaws, enamel-coated 
and rock-ribbed as they appear, are act- 


ually held in alignment and kept in shape 
by the gentle but firm and constant pres- 
sure of the lips and cheeks on their outer 
surface, and of the tongue on their inner. 
The moment that the lower jaw drops the 
whole balance of this pressure is broken up, 
the lower lip falls forward, the upper lip 
draws upward, and the front teeth fall out 
of line; the tongue sinks backward, and 
this allows the back teeth to fall inward. 
Nine-tenths of the horrible mouthfuls of 
teeth which appall the orthodontist are 
either due to or aggravated by adenoids. 

But this is not the last of the adenoid 
atrocities. Partly from their effects upon 
the teeth and partly from the amounts of 
mucus and offensive discharges which are 
perpetually being gulped down into the 
stomach, the mouth-breathing child usually 
has a poor appetite and a bad digestion. 
As a consequence of this, in combination 
with his other disturbances, he is under- 
sized, narrow chested, sleeps badly, and is 
likely to be backward in his studies as well 
as in his growth. It is no unusual thing at 
all to see children gain two inches in height 
and two grades in school within a year 
after the removal of their adenoids. 

Surely, to stem such an avalanche of 
calamities the promptest interference is 
called for. There is no more excuse for 
delaying operation than there is for failing 
to return your partner’s lead of trumps in 
whist, which card experts will remember can 
be justified only by two things: one, having 
no trumps, and the other, sudden death! 

One of the most important and serious 
groups of handicaps which we should be 
on the lookout to guard our children 
against are the various accidents, in the 
sense of unexpected damages and calam- 
ities, which foliow the acute infections or 
fevers. In one sense adenoids are one of 
these, because they result from half-cured 
colds, which are, of course, infections. 
The more carefully we study the various 
fevers and infections both in childhood 
and in adult life, the more we are coming 
to the belief that almost every one of them 
has some particular hang-over or perma- 
nent damage which it may leave behind 
if it is not watched. One can hardly be too 
careful and intelligently watchful of the 
condition and behavior of children during 
the week to three weeks of recovery from 
and convalescence after all of the acute 
infections. Most fortunately one simple 
precaution and line of treatment will ward 
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off nine-tenths of these complications, and 
that is absolute and complete rest, at first 
in bed, and later sitting or lying out upon 
a sunny porch until the whole period of 
danger is past and recovery is complete. 
In general it should be borne in mind 
: that when children begin to behave in an 
unusual way, no matter how compara- 
| tively slight or trivial, it is not 
a mere perversity or trick on their 
part, but the sign of some form of 
disease or defect. Particularly is this 
true in the two to five weeks following 
| recovery from an infection or fever or 
other acute illness. Any of the 
infections may be 
followed by paralysis 
of a muscle or group 
of muscles, so 
j that if your child 
i begins to limp a 


little, or to drag 
one foot, or to 
pull himself up 
with his arms 
when he gets 






up, or even 
in a negative 
way seems 
unable to roll 
over easily or 
turn himself, 
or reaches 
out for a 
thing with his 
left hand in- 
stead of his 
right (or vice 
versa if he happens to be left-handed), it 
is a warning to be heeded, and it calls for 
an immediate investigation by the family 
physician. The symptoms may mean noth- 
ing at all, but it may also mean the begin- 
ning of some paralysis or crippling which, 
if neglected, may become permanent, but 
which usually can be cured promptly by 


immediate attention. Indeed, the convic- 


; tion is growing that if we watched out for, 
j and took prompt action upon, the first 
; signs of pain, or “growing-pains,” or limp- 


ing, or flinching, or bad carriage, or sitting 
in an unusual position, on the part of our 
children we should short-circuit nine- 
tenths of all the possibilities of paralysis 
and permanent crippling or deformity. 
It is not too much to say that in our large 
cities, through the watchfulness and at- 
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his duty’ by his offspring, the parent is usually sick, or selfish or both! 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, The Girl and Her Headaches, will appear in the March issue. 
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tention of the hospital and the visiting 
nurse, we have already almost abolished 
cripples. Hip-joint disease, for instance, is 
simply tuberculosis of that joint. Spinal 
disease, spinal curvature, humpback—all 
mean, usually, the same infection attacking 
the back-bone. It is hardly necessary to 
mention such obvious and unmistakable 
causes of lameness and crippling and de- 
formity as clubfoot and cleft-palate, 
further than to say that both 
of these, if detected early and 
treated promptly, can often be 
almost completely cured, so 
that your children will grow up 
strong and straight and happy. 
A cripple from any cause, 
except serious accident, 
means somebody’s ignor- 
ance or neglect in child- 
hood; and a large share 
of all forms of perma- 
nent deafness, 
blindness, 
and dump- 
ness could 
have been pre- 
vented if the 
condition had 
been detected 
and__ treated 
at the very 
beginning 
—and that 
means usu- 
ally just fol- 
lowing some 
acute illness. 
One of the commonest causes of “ grow- 
ing-pains,” and weak backs, and of bad 
carriage and a slouching gait, as well as of 
peevishness and “weeps,” is flat-foot. This 
is a breaking down and flattening of the 
delicate elastic natural arch of the instep, 
robbing the foot of half its strength and 
endurance, and the step ot its springiness. 
If your child complains of pain in the legs, 
or, especially, in the feet, after going to 
bed, or of weak ankles, or pain in the back, 
and is easily tired when he plays—have the 
arches of his feet looked into at once, by an 
orthopedist. In an early stage proper 
gymnastic exercises for the feet and ankles, 
with well-fitting shoes and plenty of meat 
and play, will correct the trouble. In bad 
cases a steel insole or arch in the instep of 
the shoe may be needed. 
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Here is timely advice frankly given on a 
subject of great importance to the many 
American girls who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of singing. And it 
is the advice of high authority. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who is of foreign birth 
and education, is peculiarly fitted to ad- 
vise American girls, since she has sung 
in every nook and corner of our coun- 
try, all the while studying American 
conditions. 


INCE the war began I have 
received many inquiries asking: 
“What shall we do about our 
daughter’s musical education? 

It has been interrupted abroad.” 

My invariable reply has been: “Let her 
study at home—that is, in her own home 
town. Whether it be Saint Paul, New 
Orleans, Richmond, or San Francisco, she’lI 
find just as good teachers here as she will 
in any part of the world.” 

It is said that this war is going to teach 
Americans that they can make at home many 
articles for which they have always depended 
upon Europe. I hope it will drive home the 
lesson that we can make singers here as well. 
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It is good enough to go abroad to learn 
languages; but to learn singing—no! It 
is not only unnecessary, but it is positively 
detrimental, for the reason that we have 
better teachers here. There are no greal 
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teachers in Europe today. Now and then you 
will find there the pupil of an old master, 
but as a rule the singing-teachers of Europe 
have become avaricious. They want to 
get all they can with the least possible ef- 
fort. Their honest enthusiasm for their 
work—the joy of discovering genius—has 
been swept aside by greed. 

The teacher there believes that all 
Americans are rich, and so he charges 
him from twenty-five to fifty francs per 
lesson where he would charge his country- 
man only half that amount. As they used 
to say of the restaurateurs of Paris, when 
they see the foreigner coming down the 
street they put on another bill-of-fare. 

Even so, the foreign teacher is not will- 
ing to give the American honest value for 
his money. He seems to feel that the 
Yankee will accept the “European stamp” 
in lieu of quality. So he furnishes up beau- 
tiful quarters, gives frequent tea-parties, 
and hypnotizes his pupils into the notion 
that they are getting something very fine 
for their money. Thus he makes himself 
“a fashion,” just as does some sculptor 
who gets rid of many an inferior piece of 
work by having a magnificent studio and 
through social prestige. 

Where the European teacher gives a pupil 
a half-hour it means thirty minutes to the 
second. But America is full of the pupils 
of the old European masters who are using 
the methods and the thoroughness of those 
masters. Often these pupils have gone 
abroad and studied under the most difficult 
conditions; and they have been infinitely 
more serious than the European pupils 
for whom tuition is made easy and cheap. 
When the American comes home and starts 
to teach he feels that he must compete 
with the fiction of superior European culture 
in music. Therefore, he must not only be 
a more earnest, a more enthusiastic teacher, 
but he must be more than just, more than 
generous with his pupils. If the American 
teacher finds promise in the voice of a pupil 
he will not only give a half-hour, but an 
hour, or an hour and a half, at a thirty- 
minutes’ stipend. More than this, he 
glories in his work as did the old European 
master at whose 


the United States! Our population is made 
up of the best of all the foreigners that come 
here, and our young girls and young men 
get wonderful talent from this mixture of 
musical ancestors. As a mixture produces 
the best blood, so a mixture produces the 
best talent—particularly in music. As 
proof of my contention let me state that 
the Opera in Berlin is made up very largely 
of American singers, and that the Kaiser 
is crazy about them. This fact has de- 
veloped a very large number of able teach- 
ers in America. And, naturally, competi- 
tion has reduced the price of teaching to a 
much lower figure than is exacted by the 
inferior teacher in Europe. 

There is one thing that they teach abroad 
of which we seem to take no cognizance, 
and that is acting, as well as singing. Here 
music is considered the whole thing, but 
there the girl must know how to act. 

The girl should not be allowed to sing 
big parts at first. The curse of our system 
here is to allow our beginners to do this. 
They sing “Isolde” or “ Brunhilde” today 
almost at the start, and after a few years 
the voice becomes shaky, begins to break. 
The old adage, “‘you must learn to serve 
before you can command,” is no longer 
considered good. For this reason the artist 
breaks down at what ought to be the very 
beginning of her career; and, by the same 
token, I claim that there will never be any 
real, first class artists‘again unless they are 
taught to “begin right.” 

Many American singers have an idea 
that if they study at home they can’t get 
as good positions as if they study abroad. 
Perhaps not, at the start. But let them 
begin lower down the scale and work up. 
They'll find it quite as easy to do that here 
as they would abroad. If they have quality 
nothing can prevent their advancement. 
You want to remember that there are 
mighty few American girls who go abroad 
that begin at the top of the ladder over 
there. They have to follow quite as ardu- 
ous a process of advancement there as they 
would here. It isn’t because the girl has 
studied abroad that she gets a chance here, 
but it’s because she has ‘‘ made good” abroad. 
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Stephen's hand trembled and his rough weather-brown face became tinged with color as he read his sister's letter 
to the end, turning the page and rereading the whole a second time. His clerk noticed his emotion, 
put two and two together, and guessed wrong—Stephen being a bachelor; so did 


the driver of the wagon, who had to wait for his receipt 
“* Felix O'Day” 
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Felix O’Day 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of “‘Peter,”’ ‘Kennedy Square,’’ etc. 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


Synopsis: In the night crowds of New York we find Felix O’ Day, a lone wanderer in the big city, searching the faces 
of the theatergoers, watching the doors of restaurants,} and peering into hotel-lobbies—seeking, seeking some one in the 
endless, ever-shifting crowds. He is friendless, for he knows no one, and evidently without means,’ for he is glad to-take a 
modest room in honest Kitty Cleary’s quarters over her “local express "" stand, on a corner of Fourth Avenue; and he is 
glad, too, to accept the humble position of clerk with the dull-witted Otto Kling, whose ill-kept — fer. is Just’ oppo- 

itty 


site. Life at Kling’s promises to be a dreary affair for a man of O’Day’s culture and standing—for 


leary has seen 


from the first that he is a gentleman, and Irish!—but Felix finds an unlooked-for delight in Kling’s little daughter, Masie, 
and in this little girl’s tender love and appreciation Felix’s warm nature unfolds and expands.~ Soon he has put Kling’s 
business upon a higher basis and a firmer footing—for O’ Day has a sound judgment and a wide knowledge of the arts and 
crafts; soon, too, he has made friends of every one—Tim Kelsey, of the second-hand bookshop, Pestler, the druggist, and 
all the other neighbors, not forgetting Nat Ganger, and Sam Dogger, two genial old artists left stranded on the sands of 
time; and when Felix, using Otto’s show-room:, gives a grand birthday party for Masie every one votes him the finest 


fellow on ‘the Avenue.” 


But Felix is not happy; there is a tragedy in his life; and his search continues, Kitty unconsciously giving him a clue 
when she tells him of a poe child of a woman—a lady—whom she befriended and gave lodging one night. e circum- 
elix, i 


stances are such that 


ix, in an agony of suspense, seeks Father Cruse, the great-hearted priest of the parish, and im- 


plores his aid in his search, which he feels he must now make among the poorer quarters of the city. And to the priest he 
reveals himself. He is Sir Felix O’Day, an Irish baronet, and jhis wife—the daughter of Lord Carnovan—deserted him 
more than a year before, having run away with a man named Dalton who had previously contrived O’ Day's financial 
ruin. It is in search of his foolish wife—for Lady Barbara is scarcely more than a child grown up—and in the hope that he 
can find her and help her, not with the idea of taking her back, that he now asks the priest to aid him in his secret mission. 


Chapter XII 


AD Felix continued his visits to 

Stephen Carlin’s shop instead 

of roaming Third Avenue with 

Father Cruse he might have 

escaped many sleepless hours, and saved 
himself many weary steps. 

That he did not was due no doubt to one 
of those curious tricks which Fate plays with 
us all. If, for instance, the book to the right, 
holding the lost will, had been opened in- 
stead of the book to the left; or if we had 
missed or caught the wrecked train by a 
minute or less; or had our penny come up 
heads instead of coming up tails: many of 
the ills of life would have been avoided. 
And so I say that had Felix continued his 
visits to Stephen as he should have done, he 
would, one December afternoon, have found 
the ship-chandler standing in the door, spec- 
tacles on his nose, checking off a wagon-load 
of manila rope which had just been dis- 
charged on his pavement, stopping only to 
nod to the postman who had brought him a 
letter. The delay in breaking the seal was 
due entirely to the fact that a coil of light 
cordage, used aboard the yachts he was ac- 
customed to fit out, had just been reported 
as missing, and so the unopened letter was 
tossed on top a barrel of sperm-oil to await 
his convenience. But it was when Stephen 
caught sight of the small cramped writing 
scrawled over the cheap yellow envelope, 


the stamp askew, his own name and ad- 
dress crowded in the lower left-hand corner, 
that the psychological moment really ar- 
rived, for at that instant—had Felix been 
there—he would have seen Carlin slit the 
covering with his thumb-nail, lay aside his 
invoice, and drop on the first seat within 
reach, to get his breath. 

Indeed, had Felix on this same December 
afternoon surprised him even an hour later, 
say at six o’clock, which he could very well 
have done, for Carlin did not close his shop 
until seven, he would have come upon him 
with the same letter in his hand, his whole 
mind absorbed in its contents, especially the 
last paragraph: “It’s only a block from St. 
Mark’s Church, and you can’t miss it. Be 
here at seven o’clock, sharp; don’t ring the 
bell below, just rap twice and I shall know 
it is you. I have to be very careful who 
I let in.” 

It had been several weeks since the ship- 
chandler had heard from or seen his sister. 
She had called at the shop on her return 
from Canada, where she had spent the 
summer, and he had helped her find a small 
suite of rooms on a side street off St. Mark’s 
Place, which she subsequently occupied. 
At first she had kept him advised of her en- 
gagements the days when her work carried 
her out of town, or the addresses of those 
who needed her in the city. These brief 
communications having ceased of late, he 
had decided, in his anxiety, to look her up 
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and, strange to say, on that very night. 
That his hand trembled and his rough, 
weather-browned face became tinged with 
color as he read her letter to the end, turn- 
ing the page and reading the whole a second 
time, would have surprised anybody, who 
knew the stern, silent old sailor. His clerk, 
a thin, long-necked young man, in a 
paper collar and green necktie, noticed his 
emotion, put two and two together, and 
guessed wrong—Carlin being a bachelor; 
and so did the driver of the wagon, who 
had to wait for his receipt, and who, won- 
dering at Stephen’s emotion, would have 
asked what the letter was all about, had 
not the  ship-chandler, after consulting 
his watch, rammed the envelope into his 
side pocket, and jumped to his feet with a 
call to the Paper Collar to “roll the stuff 
off that sidewalk and get everything stowed 
away, as he was going uptown.” 


Here and there in the whir of the great 
city a restful breathing-space is found, its 
stretch of grass dotted with moss-covered 
tombs grouped around a low-pitched church. 
At certain hours the sound of bells is heard, 
and the low rhythm of the organ throbbing 
through the stained glass windows. Then 
lines of quietly-dressed worshippers stroll 
along the bordered walks, the children’s 
hands fast in their mothers’, the arched 
vestibule-door closing upon them. 

Most of these oases, like Trinity, St. 
Paul’s and St. Mark’s, differ but little— 
the same low-pitched church; the same 
slender spire; the same stretch of green, 
with its scattered gravestones; and, outside, 
the same old demon of hurry, defied and 
hurled back by an upheld hand armed with 
the Cross. 

Of these three breathing-spaces St. 
Mark’s is, perhaps, a little greener in the 
early spring, less dusty in the summer heat, 
less bare and uninviting in the winter snow. 
It is more restful, too, than the others, a 
place in which to sit and muse—even to 
read. There is a difference, also, in the 
character of the side streets leading out from 
its shade and sunshine—odd streets with 
still odder houses, rising two stories and an 
attic, each with a dormer and huge chim- 
ney—dried-up old aristocrats, living on the 
smallest of pensions, taking toll of notary 
publics, shyster lawyers, pedlers of steel 
pens, die-cutters, and dismal real-estate 
offices boasting a desk, two chairs, and a 


map. 


It was in the direction of one of these 
relics of better days—a wide-eyed house 
with a pieced-out roof, flattened like an old 
woman’s wig over a sloping forehead, the 
eyebrows of eaves shading two blinking 
windows—that Stephen Carlin bent his 
steps. A most respectable old dowager 
of a building, no doubt, in its time, with 
the best of Madeira and the choicest 
of cuts going down two steps into its 
welcoming basement. That, of course, 
was before the iron railings were covered 
with rust, and before the three brown-stone 
steps leading to the front-door were worn 
into scoops by heavy shoes, and before the 
old mahogany doors were replaced by pine 
and painted a dull dirty green, and before 
the banisters with their mahogany rail were 
as full of cavities as a boy’s mouth with half 
its teeth gone, and before—long before— 
some vulgar Paul Pry had cut a skylight at 
the extreme top of the hipped roof, through 
which he could peer, taking note of what- 
ever went on inside the gloomy interior— 
each of these calamities but so much addi- 
tional testimony to its once grand estate, 
and every one of them but so many steps 
in its downward career. 

For it was anything but a happy house— 
this old dowager-dwelling of the long ago. 
On the contrary, it was a very mournful 
and most depressing house, and so were its 
tenants. There was a barber in the base- 
ment, who spent half his time lounging 
about without his white jacket, inside the 
small door, waiting for customers; there 
was a music-teacher on the first floor back, 
whose pupils were so few and far between 
that only the shortest of lessons at the 
longest of intervals were recited on her 
piano; there was a wood-engraver on the 
second floor front who took to photography 
to pay his rent; a dressmaker on the second 
floor back who could not collect her bills; 
and a laundress in the rear who washed for 
the tenants. Lastly, there was Mrs. Mar- 
tha Munger, Stephen Carlin’s sister, on the 
third floor both front and back over the 
laundress’s quarters, the one chimney serv- 
ing them both. 

While the evil eye of the skylight, despite 
its dishonorable calling, might have been 
put to some good use during the day, it 
can be safely said that it was of no earthly, 
and for that matter, of no heavenly use 
during the night. Nor did anything elsein 
the way of illumination take its place; my 
Lady Dowager’s patrons were toe poor or 
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too stingy to furnish even a single burner 
up and down the three flights. The excuse 
was that the rays of the arc-light blazing 
away on the opposite side of the street were 
not only powerful enough to shine through 
the pine door covering the entrance but 
still further, to illuminate the rickety 
staircase—the very staircase up which 
Stephen Carlin was now groping in an- 
swer to Martha’s letter. 

She had heard his heavy tread on the 
creaky steps, and was watching for him with 
the door ajar—an inch at first, and then wide 
open, as the light from her kerosene lamp 
fell upon his face. 

“Oh, but I’m glad you’ve come, Stephen. 
I was getting worried. I was afraid maybe 
you didn’t get the letter. It’s after seven, 
isn’t it?” and she glanced at the cheap 
clock on the mantel behind her. ‘Come in, 
the kettle was boiling over when I heard 
you. I'll talk to you in a minute.” 

He followed her into the room, with only 
a silent pressure of her hand in greeting, 
and seated himself near a table, watching 
her as she busied herself about the apart- 
ment: lifting the kettle from the stove: ad- 
justing the wick of the lamp, which had be- 
gun to smoke from the draught of the open 
door: taking from a shelf two cups and 
saucers; and from a tin bread-box a loaf 
and some crackers. 

When, in one of her journeys to and fro, 
she passed where the blaze of the lamp fell 
full upon her round face, framed in its white 
cap and long strings, her brother gave a 
slight start. There were dark circles below 
her eyes and heavy lines near the corners of 
her mouth—signs he had not seen since the 
month she had spent in the Marine Hospital 
when the plague was stamped out. Her 
always robust figure, with its broad shoul- 
ders and capacious bosom, restful pillow 
to many a new-born baby, seemed shrunken 
—not in weight, but in its spring, as if all 
her alertness (she was under fifty) had 
oozed out. It was only when she had com- 
pleted her labors and taken a chair beside 
him, her soft, nursing hand covering his 
own, that his mind reverted to the tragedy 
which had brought him to her side. Al- 


though she sat with her face turned to- 
ward his, her eyes reading his own, some 
moments passed before she spoke. At 
last, in a wondering, dazed way, she ex- 
claimed, “Have you, in all your life, Ste- 
phen, ever heard anything like it?” 
Carlin shook his head in answer. 


The 
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letter had given him the facts, and no ad- 
ditional details could alter the situation. 
It was as if a dead body lay in the next room 
awaiting interment: when the time came 
he would step in and look at it, ask the hour 
of burial, and step out again. 

“T came as soon as I had read your let- 
ter,” he said, at last, his eyes examin ng his 
rough fingers, bunched together in his lap. 
“We got chuck-a-block on Second Avenue, 
or I’d have been here before. Why didn’t 
you let me know sooner?” As he spoke he 
shifted his gaze to the wrinkles in her 
throat—a new anxiety rising as he noticed 
how many more had gathered there since he 
last saw her. 

“She wouldn’t have it, and I want to tell 
you that you’ve got to be careful, as it is. 
And mind you don’t speak too sudden to 
her.” 

In answer, he craned his head as if to 
see around the jamb of the door leading 
into the smaller room and, lowering his 
voice, whispered, “Is she here now?” 

“No, but she will be, in a few minutes; 
she is often late, she waits until it is dark.” 

“How long has she been here with you?” 

“About two weeks.” 

“Two weeks! You didn’t tell me that.” 

“She wouldn’t let me. She is having 
trouble enough, and I have to do pretty 
much as she wants.” 

He ruminated for a moment, scrutinizing 
the palms of his hands, seemingly inter- 
ested in some callous spots near the thumb- 
joint, and then asked, ‘‘ How did she find 
you?” 

“By God’s mercy, and nothing else. I 
was sitting in a Third Avenue car, and there 
she was opposite! I couldn’t believe my 
eyes, she was that changed!” She would 
have been off the dock, I believe, if she 
hadn’t found me. She has run away from 
Dalton now, and is so scared of him she 
trembles every time some one comes up the 
stairs. That’s why I wrote you not to ring. 
He has nothing left. He kept a-hounding 
her to write to her father, and nigh drove 
her crazy; so she left him.” 

“Does she know Mr. Felix is here?” He 
had finished with the callous spots and was 
cracking every horny knuckle in his fingers 
as he spoke, as if their loosening might help 
solve the problem that vexed him. 

“No, I haven’t dared tell her. She 
would be off the dock for sure then. She 
is more afraid of him than she is of 
Dalton.” 
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“Mr. Felix won’t hurt her,” he replied 
sharply. 

“Yes, but she knows she’d hurt him if 
he finds out the truth. She’d rather he’d 
think she’s living like she used to do. Oh, 
Stephen—Stephen, but it’s a bad, bad busi- 
ness! I’m beat out wondering what ought 
to be done.” 

She rose to her feet, and began walking 
up and down the room like one whose suf- 
fering can find no other relief, stopping to 
talk to him as she passed. “TI tried to get 
her to listen, saying Mr. Felix might be 
coming over from London. I had to put it 
to her that way, but she nearly went out of 
her mind, stiffened up, and began to put on 
such a wild look that I had to stop. Have 
you heard from him lately?” 

“No, I wrote and wrote, and could get no 
answer. Then I went up to where he 
boarded, and the woman told me he had 
been gone some months—she didn’t know 
where. He left no word, and she forgot to 
get the name of the express that came for 
his trunk. He is down with sickness 
some’ars, or he would have showed up. He 
was not himself at all when I last saw him 
—that’s long before you got back from 
Canada. He’s done nothing but walk the 
streets since he come ashore.” 

He stopped, as if it were too painful for 
him to continue, and looked around the 
room, noting its bareness, and asked, with 
a break in his voice, ‘Where do you put 
her?” 

“Tn the little room. She wouldn’t take 
mine and she won’t let me help her. She 
got work at first on Fourteenth Street, in 
that big store near the Square, and worked 
there for a while; that was when she was 
with Dalton. But Dalton drove her out. 
And when she was near dead, with nothing 
to eat, some people picked her up and she 
stayed with them all night—she never told 
me where. That was last spring. She 
stood it for some months living from hand 
to mouth, she working her fingers to the 
bone for him, until she was afraid of her life 
and left him again. She was going she 
didn’t know where when I looked at her 
‘cross the car and she saw me. 

“* Martha!’ she cried, and was on the 
seat next me, my two arms about her. She 
was sobbing like a lost child who has found 
its mother again. There were two other 
women in the car, and they wanted to help, 
but I told them it was only my baby back 
again. We were near Tenth Street at the 
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time, and I got her out, and brought her 
here and put her to bed. Listen! Keep 
still a moment! That’s her step! Yes, 
thank God, she’s alone. I’m always scared 
lest he should come with her. Get in there 
behind the curtain!” 

She passed out the door as she spoke, 
and stood leaning over the banister, her 
hands down-stretched toward a woman, 
whose small white fingers were clutching 
the mahogany rail, pulling herself up one 
step at a time as she mounted the rickety 
stairs. 

“Don’t hurry, my lady. 
climb, Iknow. Give me the box. 
to get worried. Are you tired?” 

“A little. It has been along day.” She 
sighed as she passed into the room, the 
nurse following with a large paper box. 

“Tt’s good to get back to you,” she con- 
tinued, dropping into a chair near the man- 
tel and unfastening her cloak. “The stairs 
seem to grow steeper every time I come up. 
Thank you. Just hang it behind the door. 
And now my hat, please.” She lifted the 
cheap black straw from her head, freeing a 
fluff of light golden hair, which she combed 
back with her fingers from her forehead. 

“And please bring me my slippers. I 
have been standing almost all day and my 
poor feet ache.” 

The nurse stooped for the hat, patted the 
thin shoulders, and went into the adjacent 
room for the slippers, whispering to Carlin, 
on her way back, to keep still until she 
called. He was still standing concealed 
by the folds of the calico curtains dividing 
the apartment, taking in every movement 
of the woman he was watching, her thin 
arms, nervous hands, and bird-claw fin- 
gers. He caught, too, the outline of the 
sharpened knees under the folds of the black 
dress and, below it, the edge of a white petti- 
coat bespattered with mud. What shocked 
him even more was the droop of the whole 
figure, as if there was not strength enough 
along its length to hold the body upright. 
And then the face! The hard thin line 
of the delicate nose, with its finely chiseled 
nostrils, and the modeling of the cheeks 
and brow—the bones prominent from loss 
of flesh—and the deep, sunken eyes—all 
the laugh and sparkle gone—nothing left 
anywhere of the bright, joyous, beautiful 
girl he had known, except the gentle voice. 
Everything else seared as though the fires 
of hell had scorched her! 

Martha was now back on the floor, 


It’s a hard 
I began 





“I was sitting in a Third Avenue car, and there was Lady Barbara opposite. 
was on the seat next me, my two arms about her. 


‘Martha!’ she cried, and 
She was sobbing like a lost child 


who has found its mother again ™ 


untying the small, shabby shoes, rubbing 
the delicately shaped feet in her plump 


hands, to rest and warm them. “There, 
my lamb, that’s better,” he heard hersay, 
as she drew the heelless slippers on the 
tired feet, “I'll have tea in a minute. The 
kettle’s been boiling this hour.” Then, 
as though it were an after-thought: “Ste- 
phen wants to see you, so I told him maybe 
you would. Shall I tell him to come?” 

“Your brother, you mean? The one 
who lives here in New York?” she asked 
listlessly. 

“Yes, he’s never forgotten you. And 

“Some day I will see him, Martha. I 
shall be better soon, and then re 

She stopped and caught her breath, her 
eyes on Carlin, who, misunderstanding 
Martha’s words, had drawn aside the calico 
curtain and was advancing toward her, 
bowing as he walked, a great lump in his 
throat. “TI hope your ladyship is not of- 
fended,” he ventured. “It was all one 
family once, if I may say so, and there is 
only Martha and me.” 

She straightened up a little and then, 
reading his sympathy in his eyes, held out 
her hand. “No, Stephen, I am very glad. 


I was only a little startled. It is a long 
time since I saw you, but I remember you 
quite well, and you have not changed. A 
little greyer perhaps. When was it?” 

“When I came back from Calcutta, your 
ladyship, and the ‘Rover’ was wrecked. 
Your father ordered the crew home. I was 
first mate, your ladyship remembers, and 
had to look after them. Some six years 
agone, I take it.” 

“Ves, it all comes back to me now,”’ she 
answered dreamily, “six years—is it not 
more than that?” 

“No, your ladyship. Just about six.” 

She paused, rested her head on her hand 
and looked at him intently from beneath 
the wave of hair that had dropped again 
about her brow. “Why do you still call me 
‘your ladyship’?”’ 

He hesitated as if wondering how to an- 
swer, and said in an apologetic tone: 

“Well, I won’t if your ladyship doesn’t 
want me to. But I have always been 
used to it.” 

“Never mind, it does not matter. It has 
been so long since I have heard it that it 
sounded odd, that was all.”’ She roused 
herself with an effort and added, in a 
brighter tone, changing the topic, the better 
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to relieve his embarrassment: “It was 
very good of you to come to see Martha. 
She has me to look after now, and I am 
afraid she gets unhappy at times. You 
can not think how good she is to me—so 
good—so good! I often wake in the night 
dreaming I am a child again and stretch out 
my hand to her, just as I used to do years 
ago when she slept beside me. She often 
speaks of you. I am glad you came today.” 

Carlin smiled faintly, and drew closer to 
the pathetic figure. He had been standing 
over her all the time, his honest sailor’s face, 
with its fringe of gray whiskers, bushy eye- 
brows and clear, steady eyes, in strong con- 
trast to her own. 

“Tt ain’t altogether Martha,” he ex- 
claimed, in deliberate tones, different from 
any he had used before. “It’s you, your 
ladyship, that I particular came to see. 
You ain’t fit to take care of yourself; and 
there ain’t nobody but me and Martha 
that I can lay hands on now to help—nobody 
but just us two. I’m not here to judge 
nobody. I know what’s happened, and 
what you’re going through, and you’ve got 
to let me lend a hand. If I lived to be a 
hundred I could never forget his lordship’s 
kindness to me, and things can’t go on as 
they are with you. There is a way out of 
it all if you only knew it.” 

She threw back her head quickly. 
my father?”’ 

“No, not your father. Although he'd 
haul down his colors if once he saw you as I 
do now. But there are others who would 
be glad to take the wheel and help you 
steer out of all this misery. You ain’t ac- 
customed to it and you don’t deserve it, 
and I’m going to put a stop to it if I can.” 
This last came with a certain emphasis— 
the first mate was speaking now. 

“Thank you, Stephen. You and Martha 
are very much alike. She has the loyalty of 
an old servant, and you have the loyalty of 
an old friend. But we must all pay for our 
mistakes—” she halted, drew in her breath, 
and added, picking at her dress, “‘—and 
our sins. Everybody condemns us but 
God. He is the only one who forgets, when 
we are sorry.” 

“Not so many remember as you may 
think, your ladyship. Some of ’em have 
forgotten—forgotten everything—and are 
standing by ready to heave a line, or man a 
boat.” 

“Yes, there are always kind people in 
the world.” 


“Not 


Felix O’Day 


“Well, there mayn’t be such an awful lot 
of ’em as you think, but I know one. 
There’s Mr. Felix, for instance, who——” 

She rose to her feet with a sudden start, 
her hand held out as a barrier, and stood 
trembling, staring wildly at him, all the 
blood gone from her cheeks. 

“Stop, Stephen! Not another word! 
You must not mention that name to me. 
I can not and will not permit it. I have 
listened too long already. I am very grate- 
ful for your kindness and for your offers 
to me, but you must not touch on my 
private affairs. I am earning my own 
living, and I shall continue to do so. 
And now I would like to be alone.” 

“But your ladyship, I’ve got something 
to tell you which 

Martha stepped between them. “TI 
think, Stephen, you’d better not talk to 
her ladyship any more. You might come 
some other night when she’s more rested. 
You see she’s had a very bad day, and 

Stephen’s voice rang out clear. 
say anything more, when——” 

Martha dug her fingers into his arm. 
“Hush!” she whispered hoarsely, her lips 
close against his hairy cheek. ‘“‘She’ll be 
on the floor in a dead faint in a minute. 
Didn’t I tell you not to mention his name?”’ 

She rejoined her charge, who had 
trembled toward the window and now 
stood peering into the darkness through 
the panes of the dormer. “It’s only Ste- 
phen’s way, child, and you mustn’t mind 
him. He doesn’t mean anything. He 
hasn’t seen much of women, living aboard 
ship half his life. It’s only his way of try- 
ing to be kind. And you see he’s known 
you from a baby, same as me—and that’s 
why he lets out.” She had the pitiful fig- 
ure in her arms now, her hand patting the 
bent shoulders. ‘‘But we'll get on to- 
gether, my lamb—you and me. And we'll 
have supper right away. And I must ask 
you, Stephen, to go now, because her lady- 
ship is worn out and I’m going to put her 
to bed.” 

Carlin picked up his hat and stood finger- 
ing the rim, trying to make up his mind 
whether he should force the truth upon 
her then or wait. The training of long 
years told. ‘Well, just as you say, your 
ladyship, I won’t stay if you don’t want me, 
but don’t forget I’m within call, not more 
than a half anhouraway. All Martha’s got 
to do is to send a postal card, and I’m here. 
I’m sorry I hurt your feelings. God knows 


“Not 
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Martha knows what I 
wanted to tell you. You'll have to come to 
it sooner or later. Good night. I hope 
your ladyship will be rested in the morning. 
Good night, Martha. You know you can 
write when you want me. Good night 
again, your ladyship.”’ 

He opened the door softly, closed it be- 
hind him without a sound, placed his hat 
on his head, and reaching out for the hand- 
rail, felt his way down the rickety stairs 
and out onto the sidewalk. 

Once there, he looked up and down the 
street as if undecided; then turned sharply 
and bent his steps toward Second Avenue, 
muttering to himself over and over again 
as he walked: “I got to find Mr. Felix! 
I got to find Mr. Felix!” 


Chapter XIII 
Pee O’DAY’S runaway wife had 


1 didn’t mean to! 


not told her old nurse all her story. 

She had wept her heart out on the 
dear woman’s shoulder and had cuddled 
close in her arms, giving her scraps 
and bits of her unfortunate history, with 
sidelights here and there on a misery so 
abject and so terrifying that the dear nurse 
had hugged her charge all the tighter, see- 
ing only the wound and knowing nothing 
of the causes that led up to the final blow, 
or the anger that hastened it. 

Martha, of course, had known that there 
had been bankruptcy and ruin; that Oak- 
dale, the ancestral estate of the O’Days’— 
theirs for two centuries, with all its price- 
less old furniture, tapestries, pictures, and 
porcelains—had been sold at public auction, 
after the owner’s death; that Fernlodge, 
Mr. Felix’s own home, had gone in the 
same way; that Lady Barbara, for some 
reason, had returned to her father, Lord 
Carnavon; that the girl-baby had died; 
and that “ Mr. Felix,” as she always called 
him, had gone to London where he had 
taken up his abode at his club. Lady 
Barbara herself had given her these details 
in a letter written a couple of weeks after 
the death of the child, Martha being in 
loronto at the time. 

Martha had also learned, through a 
letter from the head-gardener’s wife, that, 
aiter a few months’ stay, Lady Barbara had 
left her father’s house because of a fierce 
scene with Lord Carnavon himself, who had 
sent for his carriage, conducted her into it, 
and given directions to his coachman either 
to set his daughter down on the main road, 
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outside his far gate, or to take her to the 
nearest public house, neither of which was 
followed, as my lady found shelter in one 
of the cottages on an adjoining estate. 

She had learned, too, that her former 
charge, after having eloped with Dalton, 
had dropped entirely out of sight and, so 
far as her own knowledge was concerned, 
had never come to light again until, with a 
cry of joy, Lady Barbara sank sobbing on 
her shoulder in that Third Avenue car. 

All this information had come, so to 
speak, second hand—in the clippings from 
the London papers that her old uncle had 
mailed to her, and in a letter from James 
Muldoon, who was second man at Oakdale, 
and who gave a most pitiful and graphic 
account of the way the London dealers 
crowded about the old porcelains in the 
ebony cabinets, and of the prices paid by 
the Earl of Brinsmore, who bought most of 
the pictures, half of the old Spanish furni- 
ture, as well as the largest but one of the 
great tapestries, to enrich the new mansion 
he was then building in London and in 
which he, James Muldoon, was happy to 
say, had been promised a place. 

There were also open references, not only 
in these but in other letters, to a much-dis- 
cussed speculation, entangling many of 
those whom Martha had formerly known, 
followed by a grand financial explosion in 
which some of the same people were badly 
injured. All this happened in connection 
with a certain Mr. Dalton, who had disap- 
peared shortly after, leaving rather a bad 
name behind him, altogether undeserved, 
according to many of the papers, he always 
having been a “financier of the highest 
standing.” This last ball of gossip was 
rolled Martha’s way by her nephew, who 
was a clerk in a solicitor’s office off the 
Strand, and who had mailed an editorial 
on the matter to his uncle, who promptly 
forwarded it to Martha. She had read it 
carefully to the end before grasping the full 
meaning of the fact that, but for the activi- 
ties of this same Mr. Dalton, her dear mis- 
tress and her dear mistress’s husband, Felix 
O’Day, and her dear mistress’s father-in- 
law, the late Sir Carroll O’Day, would still 
be in possession of their ancestral estates 
and in full enjoyment of whatever happi- 
ness they, individually and collectively, 
could get out of life. 

What Martha never knew, and it was 
possibly as well that she did not, was that 
the tragedy begaa with a lunch-basket, 
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holding enough for two, which was opened 
one lovely afternoon under the big willows 
skirting that little strip of land border- 
ing the backwater at Cookham-on-Thames. 
My lady was wearing a wide leghorn hat 
with blue ribbons that matched her eyes 
and set off the roses in her fair English 
cheeks. Her companion was in white flan- 
nels—a muscular, well-set-up young man of 
thirty, fifteen years younger than her hus- 
band and with twice his charm—one of 
those delightful companions who possess 
the rare quality of making an hour seem but 
five minutes. A gay party had dropped 
down the river in her father’s launch, which 
had been tied up at Ferry Inn, and Dalton 
had insisted on taking my lady for just a 
half-hour’s poling in a punt, Felix and the 
others preferring to wait for their tea. All 
of which was agreed to and carried out, 
except that the half-hour had prolonged 
itself into two whole ones. : 

Then there had come a week-end at Glen- 
more Castle and a garden party outside 
London, and then five-o’clock teas at half a 
dozen private houses, including one or two 
meetings a trifle more secluded. And ‘all 
quite as it should be, for a most desirable 
and valuable guest was this same Mr. Guy 
Dalton, a man received everywhere with 
open arms, “one of the rising men of the 
time, my dear sir,” a financier of distinc- 
tion, and a promoter of such skill that he 
had only to issue a prospectus, or wink 
knowingly on the street, or take you aside 
at the club and whisper confidentially to 
you, when everything he had issued, winked 
at, or whispered about would go up with a 
rush, and countless men and women—a 
goodly number were women—would be 
hundreds—nay, thousands of pounds the 
richer before the week was out. 

That his own buoyant imagination, as 
well as that of those who followed his lead, 
should have been stretched to the utmost 
was quite within the possibilities when one 
remembers that the basis of all this wealth 
was crude rubber, a substance of pro- 
nounced elasticity. This, too, accounts for 
the vim and suddenness of the final recoil 
attending the final collapse—a recoil which 
smashed everything and everybody within 
its reach. 

There were “words,” of course, between 
Dalton and some of his victims. There 


always are “words” when the ball bounces 
back and you catch it full in the eye. And 
for salves and soothing plasters there were 
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the customary explanations regarding the 
state of the market, the tightness of money, 
the non-arrival of important details, the de- 
laying of dispatches owing to a break in the 
cable, together with offers of heavy dis- 
counts, and increased allotments of stock 
for renewed subscription. But the end 
came, just as it always does. 

And so did the aftermath, as was shown 
by the advertisements in the auction col- 
umns of the daily papers and the motley . 
mob of hungry, perspiring dealers, pawing 
over the household gods; and, more dis- 
astrous still, came Felix’s brave fight to 
save his father’s name, the whole struggle 
ending in his own penury. 

As for the special lady who had been 
wearing the hat with blue ribbons, it may 
be as well to remark that when the milk in 
the heart of a woman has become slightly 
curdled, it is to be expected that, under cer- 
tain exciting influences, the whole will turn 
sour. When to this curdling process is 
added the loss of her child and her fortune, 
calamities made the more unbearable by 
reason of an interview lasting an hour in 
which her two hot hands were held in those 


. of a sympathetic man of-thirty, her cheeks 


within an inch of his brown mustache, the 
quickest—in fact the only way to prevent a 
calamity is to put your best dressing-gown 
in your best dressing-case, catch up your 
jewels, and exchange your husband’s roof 
for that of your father. And this is precisely 
what my Lady Barbara did do, and there 
in her father’s house she stayed, despite 
the entreaties, not only of her husband, 
but of her own and her father’s friends. 

“And why not?” she argued. “I am 
without a shilling of my own, owing to the 
Quixotic ideas of my husband, who, without 
thinking of me, has beggared himself to 
pay his father’s debts, and just when I need 
to be comforted most. He does not care 
how I suffer; and now that my father has 
offered me a home, I will lead my own life, 
surrounded by the few friends who have 
loved me for myself alone.” 

That the eminent financier—it might be 
better perhaps to say the Jate eminent 
financier—was one of those same unselfish 
beings who had “loved her for herself alone,” 
and that he had, at once and without the 
delay of an hour, devoted himself to her 
service, had followed as a matter of course. 
Men and women in and about the clubs and 
drawing-rooms nodded meaningly or hinted 
behind their hands. The usual things, of 








course, were said or not said according to 
the degrees of intimacy existing between 
those who criticized and kept still, and those 
who expressed themselves without reserve. 

“Rather rough on O’Day,” the men 
agreed, the verdict of the women being that 
she was a fool to have gone to Scotland. 
“She ought to have known better,” re- 
marked one dowager from behind her fan 
to a divorceé. No word of sympathy for 
Felix escaped any of them, and he allowed 
himself to receive none except from his old 
servants. 

Deeply wounded by the flight of his wife, 
and overcome by the death of his father, 
which occurred very shortly, he shrunk 
within himself, making no move to win 
her back, his philosophy being that, at the 
worst, she was only the same wilful and 
spoiled child she had always been, while he 
was over twenty years her senior. What he 
hoped for was that her common sense, her 
breeding, and her pride would come to the 
rescue, and that after her pique had spent 
itself, she would become once more the lov- 
ing wife. 

And who knows but that his hope might 
have been realized had it not been for 
one of those unfortunate and greatly to 
be regretted coincidences, often precipitat- 
ing many of life’s catastrophes. This 
time, one of Lord Carnavon’s grooms held 
the match that caused the explosion. He 
had been sent down to Dorsetshire for a 
horse and, in an out-of-the-way inn in 
one corner of the county, had stumbled— 
early the next morning—into a cosy little 
sitting-room. When he came to his senses 
—he never recovered the whole of them 
until he was safe once more inside his lord- 
ship’s stables—he told, with bulging eyes 
and bated breath, what he had seen, to the 
head-coachman who forthwith informed 
his wife, who at once poured it into the 
ears of the housekeeper, who, being jealous 
of my lady, fearing her dominance, lost 
no time amplifying the details to Lord 
Carnavon, who thereupon walked his li- 
brary the rest of the night and, on my lady’s 
return from Scotland, two mornings later— 
(she had “spent the night with her aunt ”)— 
denounced her in tones so shrill that every 
word was heard at the end of the long gal- 
lery, the tirade, to his lordship’s amaze- 
ment, being cut short by his daughter’s 
defiant answer, “And why not, if I love 
him?” 

All of which accounts for the before- 
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mentioned order roared five minutes later 
by the distinguished nobleman to his coach- 
man, who had known her ladyship from a 
child and loved her accordingly, followed 
by Lady Barbara’s subsequent refuge in the 
tenant’s cottage—her second change of 
roofs, whence Dalton carried her off. next 
day to Ostend—a refuge she herself selected, 
the season there being at its height. 

Had either of them kept a diary—and 
it is a pity they did not—that first week 
at Ostend would have been checked off 
in red letters. Neither of them had ever 
been so blissfully happy, nor so _pas- 
sionately enamored of each other, nor so 
overjoyed that the dreary past, with all 
its misunderstandings, calumnies, and in- 
justice, had been wiped out forever. 

There had, of course, been a few dull days. 
A certain Saturday was one of them, when 
the eminent ex-financier had at the Casino, 
played the wrong number—a series of 
wrong numbers, in fact, having lost his 
head after the manner of some born gam- 
blers—and later on had pushed a crisp 
bundle of Bank of England notes—almost 
all he had with him—into the spidery hands 
of a suave gentleman with rat eyes, blood- 
less face, and a furtive, deadly smile. The 
red letters might have been omitted here, 
and my lady could have used in their stead 
a common pin for punching a hole to re- 
mind her, if she ever cared to remember, 
that it was on that very night that her pas- 
sionately-enamored lover had helped her 
unfasten from her throat a string of pearls 
which O’Day had given her, and which, 
strange to say, for a woman so injured, so 
maligned, and so misunderstood, she, with 
Dalton’s advice, had carried off when she 
deserted both her husband’s bed and board. 
And she might have inserted just below the 
pinhole the illuminating note that, after 
unfastening the string, Dalton had forgot- 
ten to return it. 

And then there had come an August 
morning—the following Monday, in fact— 
when, his coffee untasted, he had sat staring 
at a paragraph in the financial column of a 
London paper, not daring to lay it down for 
fear she would pick it up, since it gave a full 
and detailed account of the discovery of a 
series of certificates bearing duplicate num- 
bers, said duplicates claiming to be the 
genuine shares of the Bawhadder Rubber 
Co., Ltd., and hinting at the searching in- 
vestigation about to be made by a financial 
committee of the highest standing at its 
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next regular meeting, but a few days off. 
More important still was a crisp editorial, 
charging the directors of the aforesaid com- 
pany, and particularly its promoter—name 
withheld—with irregularities of the gravest 
import. 

On the same morning—it was still Mon- 


day—before the stone-cold coffee and the - 


dry, uneaten toast had been sent away, 
there had arrived a most important tele- 
gram (that is, Dalton had said jit had 
arrived—another pinhole—a big black 
pin would serve best here)—ordering him 
back to London on business of the u- 
most importance. So urgent was the sum- 
mons that he was forced to leave at once— 
so he explained to the manager of the hotel 
—and as Madame wished to avoid the 
night-journey by way of Ostend—the chan- 
nel being rough almost always, even in 
summer, and she easily disturbed—he had 
decided to take the shorter and more com- 
fortable route, and would the urbane and 
obliging gentleman please secure two tick- 
ets to London by way of Calais and Dover. 
This would give them a day in Paris at the 
house of a friend, and the next morning 
see them safely landed in London, in ample 
time for the business in question. 

The pins can be dispensed with now; so 
can the red pencil and so can any special 
entries. Henceforth life was to be one long 
toboggan slide, with every post they passed 
marking a lower level. The sled with its 
contents made no stop at Paris nor did it 
go by way of Calais or Dover; it swooped 
on down to Havre, the steamer sailing an 
hour after the train arrived, crossed the 
ocean at full speed and dumped its two 
passengers one hot August night in front 
of a cheap and inconspicuous hotel on the 
East side, New York, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanton from Toronto, Canada, would be 
at home, should anybody call—which, it 
is quite safe to say, nobody ever did. 


To Lady Barbara, accustomed as she had 
been all her life to attentive, loyal servants 
and a luxury of living denied many of her 
associates, the sight of the two cheaply- 
furnished rooms in a shabby hotel, up an 
out-of-the-way street and in a strange city, 
had shocked her as nothing else in her whole 
life had ever done. As the truth gradu- 
ally dawned upon her, and the irritability, 
cowardice, and selfishness of her companion 
became more and more apparent, a feverish 
anxiety possessed her. His continued prom- 


ises of daily remittances that never mate- 
rialized, his doubtful schemes for raising 
money, coupled with her knowledge of their 
constantly diminishing resources, so weighed 
on her mind that she could neither sleep nor 
rest. Added to this, and her realization 
that by following the fortunes of the one 
man of all others who loved her—a step 
which at the time had seemed so just and 
reasonable and so much her right and due 
to take—was the condition that she had 
unknowingly embarked on a sinking ship, 
her only means of escape from a discredited 
and abandoned boat 

And yet, whenever she faced the situa- 
tion, there arose in her mind a certain stub- 
born determination to fight it out to the 
end. She had made her bed; she would lie 
in it. As long as she had a penny or could 
raise one, she would divide it equally with 
him. All men had their weaknesses; Guy 
had his.. Moreover, the crash had been 
none of his doing. He had been tricked 
and deceived by false reports instigated by 
his enemies, including her father-in-law 
and—yes, her husband as well, who could 
have avoided the catastrophe had he fol- 
lowed Guy’s advice, and persuaded Sir 
Carroll O’Day to hold on to his shares. 

Upon one thing, however, she was equally 
determined—not to yield to Dalton’s per- 
sistent entreaties to write to her father for 
sufficient money to start him in a new en- 
terprise which, with “even his limited 
means’”—thus ran the letter she was to 
copy and sign—“ was already exceeding his 
most sanguine expectations, and which, 
with a few thousand pounds of additional 
capital, would yield enormous returns.” So 
emphatic was she in this refusal that, for the 
first time in all their intercourse, Dalton’s 
eyes were opened to something he had never 
realized in her before—the quality of the 
blood that runs in some English women’s 
veins—this time the blood of the Carna- 
vons, who for two centuries had been noted 
for indomitable will, and which even in this 
heretofore easily persuaded, pleasure-lov- 
ing woman was now asserting itself. This 
disobedience to his commands was all the 
more remarkable in her case, because their 
combined resources were dwindling, and 
their means of raising any additional sums 
decreasing rapidly. 

Everything had been pawned. Only a 
few finger-rings were now left, together with 
some cheap trinkets, among them a pair of 
sleeve-buttons then in her cuffs, a pair 





which she had given Felix, and which she 
found in her jewel-box the day after she 
left him, and which she had determined to 
return until she realized how small was their 
value. And yet, the weekly bills must be 
paid, no matter what the sacrifice, and so 
must the bar-account that Dalton was daily 
increasing. 

Then there had come that 
rainy April night—one she 
never forgot—when, with 
agonized hands. against 
her hot cheeks, she 
had heard him 
stumbling up the 
narrow stairs, stag- 
gering drunk, 
lunging through 
the door and 
falling headlong 
at her feet. For 
the first time in 
her life a deadly 
fear had been born 
in her. The posi- 
tion was made clear 
to her: she, helpless and 
alone, without a human be- 
ing to whom she could appeal, 


not daring to disclose her Lady Barbara found employment in 
own identity lest graver re- the repair-shop of a department-store, so humble and his excuses 


her wages being equal to her own and 


Dalton's board 


sults might follow; he, pros- 
trate before her, naked to 
his inmost bone, with all his perfidy ex- 
posed, taunting her with her conscientious 
scruples and family pride, her milk-and- 
water principles, demanding that she should 
write that very night, ending his entreaties 
with a blow of his flat hand on her cheek 
which sent her reeling toward her narrow 
bed. 

She had watched her chance, caught up 
her hat and cloak, and had slipped down 
stairs, avoiding the crowd about the side- 
door, and had then fled as if for her life, to 
be found on the door-step by Kitty, who 
had put her to bed with a kindness and 
tenderness she had not known since she 
left her husband’s roof. 

Then had followed a long, weary day’s 
search for work, ending at last in defeat 
when, disheartened and footsore, she had 
dragged herself once more up the hotel 
stairs, with another tightening of her reso- 
lution to fight it out to the end. 

Greatly surprised at her absence, and not 
a little frightened, Dalton had received her 
with marked politeness, and there had been 
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— balances still due him by his bank. 














a break in his voice, as he told her how he 
had lain awake all night, crushed by the 
remembrance of his brutality, begging her 
forgiveness, pleading that his nerves had 
been upset by his financial troubles, claim- 
ing that he had done only what other men 
do when they face ruin (and perhaps arrest, 
although he did not say so), 

and in consequence had 
taken a drop too much. 
He had put his arm 
around her, and had 
told her how young 
and pretty she 
still was, and how 
sad it made him 
when he thought 
he had _ ruined 
her life and 
brought her all 
these weary miles 
from home, com- 
forting her with as- 
surances that their pres- 
ent condition would con- 
tinue only for a month more, 
when his agents would clear up 
his accounts, and remit the large 
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This time his manner was 


so: plausible, his contrition 
apparently so genuine, that 
she had been ready to trust him once more 
and to forget, if she could, the experience 
of the previous night, and would have told 
him so had she not gone into her room 
to change her dress, only to find that he 
had pawned the few remaining trinkets and 
articles of wearing-apparel she possessed, 
that he might again try his luck in a neigh- 
boring pool-room. 

She realized, then, where she stood. 
There was but one thing for her to do, and 
that was again to hunt for work. She had 
been an expert needle-woman in her better 
days, and had devoted herself to the mak- 
ing and repairing of rare laces, one of her 
triumphs when a girl being the placing of an 
“inset” in the middle of an old piece of 
Valenciennes, which deceived even the ex- 
perts at Kensington Museum. With this 
in her mind she had consulted a woman, 
living on the floor above, who had often 
spoken to her when they passed each other 
on the stairs, and who was employed in a 
department-store on Fourteenth Street 
near Broadway, the result being that Stiger 
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& Company had given “Mrs. Stanton” 
a place in the repair-shop, her wages being 
equal to her own and Dalton’s board. This 
had continued all through the summer, 


her wages keeping the roof over their. 


heads, Dalton leaving her for days at a 
time, his invariable excuse for his absence 
being that he was “trying to get employ- 
ment.” 

Finally there had come that last awful, 
unforgettable December night. She was in 
her little sitting-room at the time, and had 
put on a thin, silk wrapper, too well-worn 
for pawning, when the door opened and 
Dalton entered, bringing two men with 
him. One of them kept his hat on as he 
talked, the other slouched his from his head 
after he had taken a seat and had had a 
chance to look her over. The three had 
come upon her suddenly, and she, realizing 
her dishabille, had risen hastily, excusing 
herself, when Dalton, who was half tipsy, 
stepped between her and her bedroom 
door. ' 

“No, you'll stay here,” he cried, ‘‘you’re 
prettier as you are. I never saw you so 
fetching. Don’t mind them, they’re friends 


of mine. We’ve ordered up something to 
drink.” 

She had stood trembling, looking from 
one to the other, her heart hammering 
wildly. No man had ever addressed her 
with such insolence before such company. 
What she feared was that something would 
snap in her and she would fall fainting to 
the floor. 

“T will change my dress,” she said firmly, 
speaking slowly to hide her terror. She 
was Lord Carnavon’s daughter now. 

“No, I tell you, Barbara—I—” 

He stopped and dropped his arms. 
There was something in her eyes that told 
him he had reached the limit of her forbear- 
ance. Beyond that there was danger. 

She glided past him, shut and locked her 
bedroom door, struggled with bungling 
fingers into her walking-dress, pinned on 
her hat, threw an old, silk waterproof 
around her shoulders, slid back the bolt of 
her chamber opening into the hall, crept 
down the steps, and fled into the night. 

Ten minutes later Martha’s arms were 
about her, and she was sobbing on her old 
nurse’s shoulder. 


The next instalment of Felix O’Day will appear in the March issue. 


Peggy-Mary 


fs ND now,” said the day-making 


fairies when they had finished 
Peggy-Mary’s birthday, “‘we must 
start a~-making her wedding-day. We 


it at twilight.” And that is the kind of 

wedding-day Peggy-Mary had—the kind 

of wedding-day every girl should have. 
But that is getting away from the 





must save all the choicest bits of a a announcement—which is that next 






blue sky, and all the speciaily 
golden sunshine, and begin at 
once to ruffle a few fleecy, 
white clouds, and study their 
proper arrangement, and 
begin brewing the magic for 
the air so that, just in time, 
we will have everything at 
hand to weave a wonderful- 
perfect day. And we must 
make a special engagement 
with the south wind for that 
day and explain to him that 
we desire just a love-whisper- 
ing, blossom-kissing breeze, rose- 
tinged very slightly, to harmonize 
with the blue-and-golden day and 
with the wistaria-purple gauze 


KAY CLEAVER STRAHAN 
author of the 


month there will begin a series 
_ of six as delightful love stories 
as any magazine ever had a 
chance to print. Of course 
Peggy-Mary gets engaged, 
or the day-making fairies’ 
work would be lost, and of 
course there comes a day 
~ when everything seems 
/  black—why, it’s almost as 
| if the author had written 
’/ your love story, past, pre- 
hi sent, or future. Don’t miss 
Y/ these stories; they are a treat. 
The author: Kay Cleaver Strahan. 
The illustrator: James Montgom- 
ery Flagg—at his best. 
The magazine: March Good 
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we have designed to drape over ™“Peggy-Mary™ stories Housekeeping. Order it now. 
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By Dorothy Dix 


% E odder night,” said Mirandy, 
“Gladys Maude Geraldine 
come ’roun to my house wid 
dat I-done-hit look on her 

face dat a woman never wears ceptin’ 
when she hooks her first beau an’ 
looks at her first baby, an’ 
befo’ she done tackled puttin’ 
up wid de cantankerousness 
of a husban’ or walkin’ de 
colic. 

“Rejoice wid me, Sis 
Mirandy,’ says she, ‘for I’se 
done got my glory ticket.’ 

““Hump,’ spons I, ‘by 
dem tokens I takes hit dat 
Si Johnsing has done come 
through an’ popped de ques- 
tion, at last.’ 

“*Vassum,’ says Gladys 
Maude Geraldine, ‘he done 
axed me to marry him, an’ 
we’se engaged.’ 

“*Well,’ spons I, ‘ev’ybody has got a 
right to try matermony once, anyhow, des 
forluck. Sometimes you gits fun out of hit, 
an’ sometimes you gits trouble out of hit, 
but, anyway, hit saves you from being a ole 
maid, an’ gives you a run for yo’ money, an’ 
so I don’t discourage none of dem from 
enterin’ de holy estate whut has got sportin’ 
blood an’ enjoys takin’ foolhardy risks. 
So, when is de happy event comin’ off, so I 
can git me one of dese heah new Bulgin’ 
dresses to wear—for I lays to shake a foot 
at yo’ weddin’?’ 

“*Oh,’ says Gladys: Maude Geraldine, 
‘Si ain’t got no job, an’ we ain’t got no 
money to git married on, an’ we’se got to 
wait ontil he makes his fortune—or least- 
ways gits enough money to pay de rent an’ 
buy a few po’k chops.’ 

““*De cat’s foot!’ sclaims I. ‘You don’t 
mean to tell me, Gladys Maude Geraldine, 
dat you’se gone an’ been fool enough to tie 
yo’self up wid one of dese heah O-promise- 
me fellers dat ain’t got nothin’ but broken 
doses of soft talk to offer a woman, whilst 
she’s wearin’ herself out a-waitin’ for him 
to come ’roun’ an’ make good? De Lawd 
knows hit’s bad enough to have to stick to 


Mirandy on Long Engagements 


"Tse done got my glory ticket!" 

says Gladys Maude Geraldine. 

‘Hump. ‘spons I, ‘Si Johnsing 

has done come through an’ popped 
de question at last!“ 






Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 







































a man after you is married to 
him, but a woman’s a plum idiot 
to hang on to one, for mo’ dan six 
months at a time, befo’ she’s 
married to him. You take ole 
Mirandy’s advice, chile, an’ 
bust dat engagement! In 
courtin’ let yo’ motto be, “put 
up, or shut up.”’ 
““Dat I won't,’ spons Gladys 
Maude Geraldine, ‘for in de fust 
place, hit is hard enough to 
catch a man, anyway, dese 
days, an’ in de second place, 
I thinks dat dere’s nothin’ so 
romantical as a long engage- 
ment. De bond between a 
engaged couple is a silken cord 
dat binds two lovin’ hearts 
togedder.’ 

“Maybe so,’ says I, ‘but 
I’se done took notice dat hit 
is a bond dat is mighty apt 
to git busted ef you stretches hit out far. 
Of course, ev’ybody to deir tastes, but ef 
I was to give a man a option on me, hit 
would have to have a time limit on hit.’ 

“Why, Sis Mirandy! Don’t you believe 
in a long engagement?’ axes Gladys Maude 
Geraldine. 

“Dat I don’t!’ I spons. ‘I done seed 
too many engagements kind of fizzle out, 
an’ de bride left bout a mile from de chuch. 
A engagement is lak a omelet—you got to 
serve hit up quick an’ hot, or hit’ll fall flat 
an’ git flabby. 

“When a man is fust engaged he’s down 
on his knees a-beggin’ an’ emplorin’ de gal 
to marry him. After a while he ain’t so 
anxious "bout hit, nor in so much of a hurry, 
an’ by de time two or three yeahs go by, he 
begins to think ’bout de weddin’-day lak 
he does ’bout de time when a mortgage is 
gwine to be foreclosed. 

“*No, daughter,’ I goes on, ‘don’t you 
never tangle yo’self up in de rope of a long 
engagement, for hit cuts off hope of odder 
men dat want to marry you, an’ don’t give 
you no lien on de man whut is at de odder 
end of de string. Hit’s all on one side— 
dat’s whut hit is! 
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“Besides, a gal whut is bound up in one 
of dese heah day-oi-judgment engagements 
ain’t neither married nor single. She’s got 
all de trouble of a husban’ widout de benefit 
of his pay-envelope, or de right to go through 
his clothes for small change, or de privilege of 
sassin’ him widout bein’ afraid dat he’ll take 
his hat an’ leave, an’ won’t come back no mo’. 

“*She’s got on a man’s collar an’ is 
tagged, ‘“‘tooken”’ so dat de odder men 
leaves her on de shelf, yit she ain’t got no- 
body to suppo’t her. She ain’t got no hus- 
ban’, nor de consolation of any insurance 
money, or alimony. Ev’ybody expects her 
to be faithful to de vows she done plighted 
to a man whut mo’ dan likely ain’t never 
comin’ back, for I done been to mo’ dan 
one weddin’ whar de measley bridegroom 
didn’t show up. 

“*Darfore, my chile,’ says I, ‘ef de man 
pints you to a weddin’-day dat is so far off 
dat you has to look at hit through de tele- 
scope, you tell him to call ’round again 
when he’s able to talk business. Dat’ll 
hustle him up, an’ keep de do’ of hope open 
for some man whut maybe is got de price 
in his pocket.’ 

“*But,’ says Gladys Maude Geraldine, 
‘ef folks ain’t engaged a long time how is 
dey gwine to find out ’bout each odder’s 
curis peculiarities?’ 

“Don’t you worry "bout dat,’ spons I, 
‘you’se got plenty of time to do dat after 
you is married. 

““Besides, hit is dangerous! Ef ev’y 
woman found out befo’ she was married 
to aman how cranky, an’ onrea- 
sonable, an’ cantankerous he was, an’ 
ef a man got a inkling, on de safe 
side of de altar, of how many different 
ways a woman could be aggrefrettin’, 
dere wouldn’t be no mo’ wed- 
dings. Nobody wouldn’t <> 
be crazy enough to go up : 
against such a proposition. 

““Vou listen to me, 
daughter. Don’t you never 
let no man_ get well enough 


acquainted wid you befo’ you fs ll 


is married to him to find sa ee 
out dat yo’ temper is 
hung on a hair trigger, 
an’ dat yo’ maw does 
de cookin’, an’ dat yo’ 
hair is des yours by 
right of purchase. 

*** An’ don’t you go 
probin’ into whedder 


a man is de gran’ an’ noble bein’ dat he 
lets on he is, an’ knows hit all lak he sets 
up to do. I knowed a gal once dat got 
to investigatin’ her sweetheart’s character, 
an’ she lost him.’ 

“But you got to find out ’bout a man’s 
faults after you marries him, an’ he’s sho to 
diskiver yo’s,’ spons Gladys Maude Geral- 
dine, ‘so hit looks lak to me dat hit would 
be better to do hit while you’s engaged 
instid of after de knot is tied.’ 

“Of course, of course,’ says I, ‘but after 
you’re married you’se got each odder for 
better or worse, an’ we’se all so self-sater- 
fied dat de very fact dat a thing is ours 
makes hit seem better. 

“*Mo’over, hit is a kind of cheerful 
amusement to pick faults in de one you is 
married to, an’ reflect how much better you 
is dan dey is. Don’t you worry ’bout dat, 


‘honey; when you gits married, an’ de part- 


ner of yo’ bosom begins to lambast you for 
de way you cooks, or for spendin’ de rent 
money on a pill-box hat, you'll find hit 
mighty comfortable to be able to reach up 
in de family skeleton closet, an’ pull out a 
bunch of his shortcomings dat will make 
you look lak a sheriff from de skies. No- 
body but a ole maid wants to marry a per- 
fect man.’ 

““*How long do you think dat an engage- 
ment orter last?’ axes Gladys Maude 
Geraldine.’ 

““Tong enough for a man an’ woman to 
git acquainted, an’ find out whether dey 
both eats onions, an’ laks de same kin’ of 
pie, but not long enough to git familius 

‘ wid each odder’s faults. You 

want to pull off an en- 

gagement befo’ de down 
is off de peach, an’ 
de platin’ is wore off 
de gold brick.’ 

““T’'d wait for Si a 
thousand yeahs,’ says 
Gladys Maude Geral- 
dine. 

“*Mebbe you'll have 
to,’ says I, ‘for men is 
got amighty habit of 
forgettin’ to keep a long 
engagement, especially 
after hit is kinder wo’ a 
woman down to skin an’ 

bones, an’ a raspy dispo- 
sition—an’ dat’s whut 












* Si ain't got no job. an’ we ain't got no money to git happens to dese heah 
married on, an’ we se got to wait ontil he gits enough 
money to pay de rent an buy a few po k chops" 


almost-widows.’”’ 
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These willow pieces will make way for 
finer furniture as suitable models can 
be found. In the meantime they 
are in good taste, and their 
permanent use would 
be preferable to fill- 

ing the room a 
with showy. 
shoddy 


furniture 


pent e: 









entre fetes 


HE honeymoon was over. The 
bride of a month was busy with 


all the delightful problems al-‘ 


ways to be encountered in ar- 
ranging the new home. ~ 

One gift there was which stood apart 
from all the rest—an exquisite reproduction 
of a Chippendale chair. In the modest 
home it had come to adorn was nothing of 
its kind; nothing of any kind, in fact, that 
could compare with the quiet elegance of 
this single bit of furniture. Neither the 
bride nor the bridegroom knew much 
about “period styles.” Chippendale was 
a great man, of course; everybody knew 
that; but just wherein his greatness lay was 
not quite so plain. Nevertheless the Chip- 
pendale chair slowly made itself felt as the 
one piece of real furniture in the house. 

For weeks it stood in the center of the 
room, a sort of show piece. Then, one 
evening, something happened to the springs 
of the bride’s pet rocker. The Chippen- 
dale chair was drawn up to the reading- 
lamp. It proved not only good to look at, 
but extremely comfortable to sit in. In- 
deed, so very gracefully did it yield to this 
informal treatment that it came to be used 
during even so homely a task as darning 
socks. Moreover, it gave the person who 
sat in it a certain sense of satisfaction that 
comes from the use of a good thing. 

At the end of a year the chair was loved; 
not alone for its beauty, nor yet for its 
utility, but because it had been made to 
satisfy that something in us all which ever 
seeks the beautiful in the useful; and, being 
well made, it fulfilled its purpose. 


















a The Choice of Furniture 


By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


Author of ‘Rooms That Satisfy,’ etc. 





Farniture of character may always be had 
at about the price of nondescript de- 
signs. The armchair below is 
an excellent reproduction 
of a Louis XVI model. 
Opposite is a Chip- 
pendale. Both 
are of fine 
~ pedie 









At the end of two years came moving- 
day. The new home was to include ten 
rooms in a little suburban town, and much 


new furniture must be bought. One eve- 
ning the matter was up for family -discus- 
sion. ‘George,’ said his helpmate, “it 
is ’way beyond us, this chair, isn’t it? I 
know that as well as you do, but—oh, 
let’s live up to it!” 

Fourteen summers more have come and 
gone since a far-seeing mother made this 
fine resolve. Sometimes it took courage, 
and often not a little ingenuity, to hold to 
it through all these years; and sometimes 
it meant a personal sacrifice in matters 
of dress. But today her children are richer 
for the influence which comes from daily 
association in their own homes with fur- 
niture that is worthy to be a part>of their 
lives. 

If you, perhaps, have been so fortunate 
as to grow up in a home where the fur- 
nishings were, in themselves, an education 
in good taste, you can no more realize the 
debt you owe your parents for their wise 
choice of the table from which you ate 
three times a day, the chairs in which you 

ysat, and the bed in which you slept, than 
you could hope to appreciate the advan- 
tage of having been bred and born in a 
family circle where the King’s English was 
spoken as a matter of course. To many 
a sensitive child, even in homes where the 
school education is ranked of highest im- 
portance, the family furniture is as so many 
rude voices, clashing with “ain’t” and 
“got ter” in all corners of the room. 
It is not because the family can afford no 
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belter, that so much unworthy furniture goes 
into the unpretentious home today. Getting 
down to the very root of the trouble, it 
is first of all because men and women, 
harassed by a sense of their own limitations 
when they set about the furnishing of their 
homes, persist in thinking of Art as a thing 
apart from Life. When we understand that 
“art is primarily concerned with making 
the useful garments of life beautiful; not 
with trimming them,” we begin to approach 
the subject of home-furnishing from the 
right angle. 

If the truly good furniture is so inexpen- 
sive, why is it, then, that we find it only, 
as a rule, in fine homes? Just because it 
takes a cultivated taste to appreciate sim- 
plicity — and 
there is such 
a wide, wide 
difference be- 
tween that 
which is 
simple and 
that which is 
merely crude! 
The average 
home can al- 
ways afford 
good furniture, but the 
average store can not 
afford to carry much “plain 
stuff.” Pretentious patterns must 
be crowded to the fore because they appeal 
to our common love of display, and the 
manufacturer of “best sellers” knows full 
well the temptation that lurks in the table 
or chair which looks more than its price. 

So, referring back to our Chippendale 
chair, we take up the question of “period 
styles,” of which we hear so much talk 
today. Why insist upon “period furni- 
ture”? For the very good reason that 
since the last of the great furniture-makers 
of eighteenth-century England and the 
days of the Empire in France, no really 
worthy style has been born—with one ex- 
ception: our own American “arts and 
crafts” furniture. Following the days 
when furniture-design in the Old World 
reached its highest excellence came that 
gloomy period when the homes of both 
England and America were swamped with 
the horrors of early- and mid-Victorian 
styles—an age too well remembered by 
most of us to call for comment here—and 
after that the “arts and crafts” movement 
was brought forth. In England this gave 



























rise to a style known as “the quaint,” 
while in France, Germany, and Austria the 
movement found expression under the gen- 
eral term of “l’art nouveau.” But Amer- 
ican craftsman furniture, and similar pieces 
under other names, seem to be the only 
result of the new art that has filled a defi- 
nite need in the lives of a people, and which, 
therefore, may be called a permanent style. 
Thus it happens that we must turn to 
the past for inspiration in matters of furni- 
ture; not because it is fashionable to do 
so, but because of the rich legacy of beauty 
that is ours in the designs handed down by 
the masters of other days. 
But we who have not the good fortune 
to possess heirlooms of real value, nor the 
time to hunt bargains in 
antiques; we who lack 
even opportunity to study 
the various periods so that 
we might buy intelligently 
if we did have the price 
—how are we to choose 
- when we come to furnish 
and refurnish our 
homes? 
There is but 
one safe course: 
to be content 
with the very 
simplest ex- 
pressions of 
the period 


Chair and s ‘ 
Tntee table _ Styles, and to look 
in Queen Annestyle. with mistrust upon 


Devoid of ornament. 
these pieces possess 
unusual charm of 
line. Reproduction ¥ 
of a quaint old " Pie- 
Crust’ table. 


any pretentious piece 
offered at a price little 
more than is asked for 
the plainest furniture 


The t i 

Seagal tee of best manufacture. 
—w Jacobean, 
of space 


Queen Anne, 
Georgian, Co- Jf lonial, and the French 
styles are the periods best suited for the 
typical American home. To many persons 
a mention of French furniture at once 
calls to mind elaborate and _ costly 
pieces gilded and upholstered in rich 
brocades, or else the flimsy imitations 
which make many a small parlor a place 
to be endured only when there is no 
escape. But royalty did not always live 
in state, even at Versailles in an extrava- 
gant age, and in the private homes of the 
French nobility we find much simple and 
exquisite furniture adapted for wunpre- 
tentious bedrooms and drawing-rooms of 
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the present time. 
Such pieces are 
made in French 
walnut, with 
cane panels in 
place of up- 
holstery, or in 
light enamelled 
woods of Louis 
XV and Louis 
XVI design. 
Jacobean 
furniture — so 
called because 
it came into 
favor during 
the reign of 
James I—wasof. 
oak, in the soft, 
brown English 
finish that is so» 
beautiful. 
Much of it was upholstered, phi was 
made with cane seats and backs, and the 
chairs were either carved or ornamented 
with simple turned legs and posts. Under 
the reign of William and Mary the Dutch 
influence naturally became more _pro- 
nounced, and during the reign of Queen 
Anne walnut came into high esteem. Each 
of these periods has given us simple, 
sturdy designs suitable for American homes, 
and these are re- produced in 
especially good dining - room 
furniture for the housewife of 
limited means. 
Under the 
Georgian period, 
when mahogany 
became the fav- 





orite of all cabinet woods, 
are included the many 
styles of Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite, Adam, 
Sheraton, and _ other 
illustrious cabinetmakers 
of the eighteenth century 
under whose leadership 








furniture-design in Eng- 
land reached the crest of the wave. Repro- 
ductions of Georgian styles are usually ex- 
pensive, both because of the woods employed 
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and because they call 
for workmanship 

of the highest 

order; yet even 
here we find de- 
signs so simple 
that they may 
be carried out at 
comparatively 
small cost. 
Colonial isa still 
more general 
classification, 
for under this 
broad head we 
find as many 
kinds of 
furniture as 
the different 
lands from 



















The period pieces shown 
here are among those 
most suitable for the 
typical American home. 
The gate-leg table is an 
adaptable aristocrat. at 
home in any room. 

chairs are, beginning at 
the top, Post-Colonial, 
Jacobean, Chippendale. Sheraton, and 
two Windsors. The last one in the row 
is now in use in the Boston Public Library 


which the 
early settlers 
came. Most 
Colonial 
furniture, like 
the lives of 
the colonists, 
was simple, 
unpreten- 
tious and 
substantial, 
and the quaint chairs, tables, beds, and 
chests of drawers of this period are well- 
chosen for the modest home. 
Theold-fashioned Windsor chairs that have 
a way of looking quite as muchat home to-day 
in a house of costly furnishings as they did in 
the kitchens of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
other simple styles shown in our illustrations, 
are examples of chairs that are good “‘yester- 
day, today, and forever,” though they cost no 
more than the over-ornate varieties which 
come with parlor or dining-room “suits.” 
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Bearing these few general observations in 
mind, while furnishing or refurnishing your 
home, you have only to decide which style is 
best suited to your own home life, and then, 
having settled this all-important question, 
try to keep your rooms closely related—at 
least those opening into each other. This 
does not mean that you need have all of 
your rooms in one division of a given period, 
nor everything Heppelwhite in your living- 
room because you possess a few Heppelwhite 
chairs. It is only necessary to preserve a 
feeling of one nationality, and to see that 
the various furnishings of a room are re- 
lated in character and harmonious in color. 

When we come to the question of uphol- 
stery in furniture it is easily seen that a 
pretty cover may hide—only the manufac- 
turer can say what! Everybody knows that 
“all hair” if it be long, black, South Amer- 
ican drawings, is the best possible stuff- 
ing for an upholstered piece; and expensive. 
What everybody does not know, or forgets 
in the presence of a big bargain, is that 
“all hair” is a very ambiguous term. The 
placid goat contributes generously to many 
a “guaranteed all-hair upholstered” chair, 
and the difference between pig’s hair— 
another favorite—and genuine “long, black, 
South American drawings,” is the difference 
between 24c per pound and $1.65. 

If we can not afford to pay the latter 
price let us accept no substitute other than 
the best hair-and-moss mixture, which at 
least is clean and used in much well-made 
furniture to bring down the price. It will 
not last as long as an all-hair stuffing of 
best quality; nor will anything else; but, 
with reasonable care, it will last a number 
of years and may then be made over by 
replacing the old moss with new. In many 
bargain-day sales are offered at cheap prices 
good models stuffed with a “guaranteed 
mixture,”’ which usually means a sprinkling 
of hair, a measure of moss, and tow. 

The cheap upholsterer loves tow; so do 
moths; there is oil in the tow on which 
they feed, and I have seen a lounge less 
than two years old, stuffed with the com- 
mon hair-and-moss (and tow) mixture, 
ripped apart and found to house a regiment 
of these household pests in all stages— 
this despite a cover of linen! But tow is 
by no means the chief offense of the cheap 
upholstered chair; in shops where economy 
is the reigning god even the floor sweepings 
are put back into-the work-pile at night— 
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dirt, germs, and all! So monstrous have 
been the methods of manufacturers of bed- 
ding sold at cheap prices—but, mind you, 
not exclusively in cheap stores—that mat- 
tresses bought for homes like yours and 
mine have been made from others sold by 
the peddlers of the slums; from mattresses 
discarded by hospitals; mattresses traded 
by junkmen to the manufacturers, who 
“clean” them by their own ways and then, 
in fresh, innocent-looking covers of new tick- 
ing cover up an ugly tale; and the merchant 
throws out the bait of a “lower price.” 

Only in the past few months a law has 
been put into effect in New York State 
which requires that all. mattresses and 
pillows shall carry a certain label, worded 
in exact terms of the law, guaranteeing 
“all new materials.”” Is it not time that 
a similar law is enforced in all states to 
guarantee clean wpholstery of all kinds? 

Just for a moment let us look at two up- 
holstered chairs stuffed with the same 
material and to all appearances alike in 
other respects. One costs a few dollars 
more than the other. Why? These may 
be a few of the reasons: 

In the one you may find twelve springs— 
or as many as necessary to preserve only 
a little space between them—and in the 
other chair of the same size there are but 
eight, or five. Also, the springs of the 
better chair are large, and held down by 
strong Italian twine knotted at four places 
on each one to prevent slipping; in the 
“just as good but cheaper” chair the twine 
is slipped over and under the springs, which 
are probably smaller, because this precau- 
tion of knotting takes time. Webbing, 
too, on which the springs rest, costs money; 
not much, but still the manufacturer who 
manages with six strips across a chair- 
frame on which another would require 
twelve to make it “right,” may save a tidy 
sum at the end of the year. Finally, those 
small triangular wooden blocks which should 
always be placed under a chair-seat at the 
joints are seldom found in a cheap uphol- 
stered piece. They could not be seen 
through the covering if they were there, 
so who knows the difference? Competition 
can pay only for values that show. 

One good rule to guide by is this: 
If you can not afford clean, strong, well- 
upholstered furniture buy willow, with loose 
cushions “‘guaranteed all new materials,”’ 
and covered in cretonne or chintz. 


We shall be giad to answer questions with regard to the choice of furniture or to refer you to safe 
places to buy good pieces. 
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* OF course, I may 
live for some time—~ 
“Daddy!” I cried, “Daddy!” Se 
1 was on my knees at once, 
clutching his hand and burying my face. I only 
understood that the end of the world had come 
| Much of what I now am grew out 
of it, though that girl of eighteen is 
gone forever, a bright young ghost behind 
the lines of my face. 

You know that gusty, gray weather when 
the air is full of snow? It was such a day. 
I had been out, skating in the Park. I 
came home to our little red-brick house on 
the red-brick side street near Washington 
Park, angry, ashamed, in revolt. I wanted 
to rush to my room and bury my hot 
cheeks in a pillow, but as I sped past my 
father’s open door on the second floor he 


called me in. 
I see it all so vividly—the dull red glow 
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MAY have laughed at my first love, 
Edith: I do not laugh at the second. 
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II— Love of the Star 


of cozls on the hearth, like the red heart of 
that gray room; book-shelves along every 
wall; the floor littered with papers; the 
curtains wide apart at the windows, the 
world gone to shadow outside. And close 
to the fire, in the armchair, my father, 
papers on his lap, glasses in hand, bowed 
over, trying to keep warm. 

It was snug to come from the cold into 
the warm breath of the hearth; but I was 
glowing with shame and confusion as I sat 
down on the little rocker opposite my 
father. Then I caught his eye; that clear, 
piercing glance, that smile (a little troubled 
today); and I burst out with: 

“Oh, I’m ashamed of myself, daddy. 
I’m simply no good!” 
18¢ 
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‘What is it?” he asked. 

I was subtly aware of trouble in his voice; 
but I was too full of myself to notice this. 
Out it all came. 

“Well, I was skating, wildly—just like 
I used to dance up in the mountains—and 
along came a young man—” I stopped. 
Father nodded, smiling. “Yes, it’s un- 
believable—well—” I took a long breath, 
and skipped a large part of the story—‘“‘soon 
we were off together, skimming the ice—” 
My conscience made me go the limit. “Arm 
in arm, dad!”” Then I rushed on in a tor- 
rent of shame. “He began to get—/fresh— 
so I pushed him, he went down, sprawling. 
I rushed home.” 

I gave him a look, and saw his slowly 
spreading smile. 

“And I’m getting to be a big girl, too.” 

“Yes,” he murmured, “you are!” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, clenching my fists, 
“T didn’t care a snap for him! I could die 
of shame.” 

He said nothing. The house was silent, 
though gusts of wind swept the street. 
All at once I was aware of the somber at- 
mosphere of the room, dreadful and om- 
inous. My heart broke, and I began to 
cry. 

“Oh, dad,” I spoke through my fingers, 
“T simply don’t know what’s the matter 
with me. I can’t get men out of my mind.” 

“Only one way,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Work.” 

“T hate it. I hate this world. I wish 
I were a cave-woman.” 

“But they were drudges.” 

“But the books—the old Greek stories—” 

“Child stories—and you, Elise, you are 
almost a woman.” 

“T hate to be a woman!” 

That was it; I was neither girl nor woman. 
The first great wave of adolescence was over, 
and I was in the golden shallows before 
womanhood; the slave-days. I had put 
aside childish things; the romping girl was 
gone forever; my skirts came down over 
my shoe-tops, and my golden hair was coiled 
round the top of my head. I stood on the 
threshold, but I did not want to enter that 
barren world of womanhood with its pains 
and struggles. I wanted to escape the 
pain of life. Yet, of course, I hungered 
for life. What I wanted was just pure 
romance, the sort I was reading about. 

Wesatin silence. Then he leaned nearer, 
and I saw that something was paining him 


deeply. I had never seen him so hesitant 
before. 

“Elise,” he murmured, “do you know you 
depend on me too much?” 

“Depend on you!” I wanted to add, 
“Why, I love you, dad.” 

“Yes,” he went on, “you’re not free; 
you’re living on me.” 

“T’m not. I am free.” 

“Sure?” He hesitated. ‘‘Suppose— 
suppose I went away from you—” 

The prospect was appalling. I was still 
a child. “Dad!” 

“Yes,” he went on, ‘suppose I were 
to die—” 

“But you’re not going to die—” 

Our eyes met, and I saw a strange man. 
I had always taken him as a matter of 
course—a sort of immortal god who would 
never fail me. Now a darkness and terror 
spread over me; I shrank back. Then, as 
he spoke in his quiet, kindly voice, it 
seemed as if I were in peril, not he; as if 
every word were sentencing me to my own 
death; and I felt that life was horrible. 

“You see,” he said, “I finally went to 
the doctor this afternoon, and the trouble”’ 
—he pressed his breast—‘‘is in here.” I 
felt a great pain in my own breast at once. 
“Of course I may live for some time, but—” 

He smiled. I was on my knees at once, 
at his side, clutching his hand and burying 
my face. ‘‘Daddy!” I cried. ‘‘ Daddy!” 

He stroked my hair with his free hand. 
“So, you see,” he said gentiy, and so search- 
ingly that his words shivered through me, 
“you. must learn to’be a woman, Elise. 
You must find your place in the. world. 
You must begin your work. I must know, 
before anything happens, that my little 
girl can go her own way.: You understand, 
don’t you?” 

I only understood that the end of the 
world had come. Only dark emptiness lay 
ahead. Yet even then I wondered at his 
calmness for himself, his trouble over me. 
I realized for the first time that the love 
between us was solemn and holy. 

“A professor of philosophy,” he laughed 
softly, “can’t leave his daughter much— 
Elise!” 

I was up and in his arms. He kissed me 
on the forehead. 

“T had to tell you,” he faltered. ‘But 
there’s every hope—there really is—if 
I behave. Only—try to set yourself free 
of me!” 

“You never said a word before,” I sobbed. 














“Elise,” he said. “‘I guess we had+better 
have some fun tonight. Let’s go to the 
opera—I’ve wanted to hear Siegfried for 
a long time. . . .” 

I assented at once, for his sake. Then 
quietly he tried to soothe me, to lay my 
fears at rest. He promised to lead an 
exemplary life; to run from the city at the 
first sign of danger. He minimized the 
peril. But he insisted that I must bestir 
myself and come out of the shell of girlhood. 

When I got up to my room, the world 
and I had both changed; I understood 
neither. I felt that I had already lost all 
that I loved, I was alone, forsaken. A wave 
of black revolt went over me. I yearned 
for the coming of a hero—some one strong 
and wonderful— ‘ 

I was too young and inexperienced to 
feel for my father what I felt for myself. 
As you know, natures such as ours need 
great outlets—we need great love to release 
us; and instead of the 
sense of loss throwing 
me back on my own 
feet it merely made me 
seek some substitute 
for my father. 

I was on the floor, 
in darkness. Snow was 









the stage-door. 
closer—my hero! 






Durenkin ? 
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After the matinée I waited before 
I would see him 

Several stout men 
and women passed out, and drove away. 
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falling. Already the sill was white. I 


shivered; then tears trickled. I yearned 
so. What had I to do with death, I, who 
had not lived yet, just scampered about 
like a colt; I who yearned with all my 
being for life and love? Not flat stale life, 
but adventure’s wildness. Yes, rather death 
than wage-work and duty. Love or death 
—all or nothing! 

In this mood I heard my first Wagnerian 
opera. I sat there, desolate, brooding, 
hating it all. It was a music new to me; 
as crazy and discordant as my own spirit. 

So I sat, careless of the cave, and the 
opening that showed the glowing sunshine 
in the May-time woods outside: glisten of 
leaves, shine of path. But all at once the 
music spoke of the rising of the sap, of the 
tumult of bird-song, of free life running, 
and of youth—youth, radiant, bounding, 
and laughing! I leaned forward, self- 
forgetful. I knew those woods. I had run 
in them 
barefoot 
up in the 
moun- 
tains. 
And who 
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But where was Eric 
Ah, little did I know then of the potency of “‘ make-up “! 
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was coming? What wonder was coming? 
All at once, flying feet and golden hair. 
The cave grew lighter, and in leaped 
young Siegfried, so fearless and joyous, 
for he had lassoed a bear, and drove the 
beast before him to scare the dwarf, Mimi. 
My black self was lightning-stricken. I sat 
breathless, passionate. Yes—the Hero— 
the Hero had come! 

You remember the story: the Valkyr 
Briinnhilde lies on the fire-girt hill in an 
entranced slumber. Only the man without 
fear can break through those fires, to wake 
her with a kiss. Siegfried essays the ad- 
venture. 

And who was I now but Briinnhilde, my- 
self? Were not my eyes sea-blue and my 
long hair golden? Was I not tall and strong 
of body? And I, also—was I not, too, in 
an enchanted sleep, waiting the kiss, the 
glory of the sunrise, and the ecstasy of love? 

The curtain fell, dividing me from Sieg- 
fried. I clapped my hands wildly. He 
came before the curtain and bowed. I rose, 
applauding. Then hastily I opened my 
program: 


PeeMNIe ok as Eric Durenkin 


Splendid name—Eric! So this was my 
young god; my tall, strong-limbed hero! 

“Well,” said my father softly, “how do 
you like it?” 

I turned to him. I saw his curious smile. 
I spoke passionately, and with all my usual 
candor, “Oh! I think I love Siegfried!” 

He took my hand and laughed softly. 


“T think you do,” he assented. ‘He looks 
well in that wig.” 

Wig! My hero almost toppled. I 
gasped. Then I grew angry. It was not 


his wig I loved: it was the victorious youth 
in him, fighting and splendid. 

I lost all sense of myself in listening to 
the music; it lifted me like wings, higher 
and higher, to such heights of feeling 
that I thought I should swoon. The 
Northern Lights seemed to play around me, 
and exquisite pain to pierce my very soul, 
for there sat I, starved, yet in the presence 
of life and love, strong as death. 

Now Siegfried was plunging through the 
fires that encircled the mountain; now he 
was climbing up and up—up the far, cliffy 
reaches to that mountain-top, with its 
lonely fir-tree, touched with the light of 
bright. morning, where lay the sleeping 
Briinnhilde, in winged helmet and steel 
corselet, spear at her side. I knew that 
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peak, the fresh piney air, the silence un- 
breakable, stirred not from stillness even 
by a bird; only the age-old rocks, the an- 
cient mother-skies bright with new-born 
day, space—and a sleeping Valkyr. Well 
might youth climb to this! 

He came; he gazed about at the endless 
reach of earth and sky. Then alone, at 
the top of the world, he found her: He took 
off her helmet, he unfastened her corselet: 
and found—woman! And he, who had 
never known fear, now feared. But he 
awoke her with a kiss, and as she rose, 
singing, flinging wide her arms, the music 
ascended like a burst of sunrise, burning 
night from the sk 

When the curtain fell, I seemed dazed. 
Everything appeared ghost-like and unreal. 
I did not notice my father, and when he 
spoke to me, I answered incoherently. 

All that night I lay awake, the world 
wrapped in music; the stars seemed falling 
in snowdrops, wild shapes to be singing in 
the wintry streets. I knew now what life 
held for me. I knew that I was in my 
Briinnhilde sleep. I felt the rock under 
me; I felt the steel corselet pressing my 
breasts, and the helmet against my forehead, 
hiding my heavy hair. The child had gone . 
to sleep on a peak of earth. Was the morn- 
ing star glittering? Would it stoop down 
to the child, and kiss her lips, that she might 
wake—a woman? I shut my eyes; I heard 
the tread of the Hero; I felt him leaning 
over me, in enchanted wonder at me; and 
I felt his kiss. 
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After that, I was a changed being. My 
father, in his usual way, let me come and 
go; though vaguely I knew how troubled he 
was, and how deeply he understood. « He 
spoke no more of death or of work, or of 
growing up and being free. And it was 
well that he did not. I was living in a 
different world. 

All moods came tome. At one moment I 
was proud and pale, and suffered in silence; 
then I became stormy and enraged. Now 
I brooded bitterly, and, again, I yearned, 
when the day was slowly dying. But most- 
ly I was in a trance, pining for the love 
that should bring the hope and vigor of life. 

I grew thinner. I began to think that 
I was getting ugly, and noticed rings under 
my eyes. My school work suffered.. I was 
absent-minded and fretful. Only three - 
things sustained me, and I lived for them. 
I bought a picture of Eric Durenkin; I 
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bought the libretto of the opera and studied 
it; and I saved every cent I could get in 
order to go to another performance. 

Often, in my dreams, I was with that 
stranger, that far and inaccessible star, 
whose gleam had put a spell upon me, and 
woven a sleep about my spirit, and set a 
circle of fire between me and the world. 

And when I went to that matinée alone 
(never saying a word to my father) I suf- 
fered a torment that was unendurable. 
I was jealous of the prima donna—fat thing, 
with her stiff gestures! And the music 
tired me; and the sight of Siegfried made 
the air black and red before me. After 
it was over, I waited out in the cold 
before the stage-door. I would see him 
closer. 

Others were waiting, but I did not notice 
them. At last several stout women and 
men passed out, brushed by us, got into car- 
riages, and drove away. No one else came. 
Where was Eric Durenkin? Ah, little did 
I know then of the potency of ‘‘make-up”’; 
and it is well that I didn’t. 

Finally I rushed home, distracted. Our 
old servant, opening the basement door, 
greeted me, and said that supper was ready. 
I gave her a stony starc, and started to 
my room. 

“Ah, Miss Elsa,” she called me, “you 
ought to eat something!” 

“You let me alone!” I burst out, “you 
horrid old thing!” 

And up the stairs I flew, locked myself 
in my room, lit the gas, sat down before 


- the mirror, in which I saw the reflection of 


my face, death-pale and strange, and seized 
on the photograph. I pressed it to my 
heart; then I kissed it. And at last the 
tears came, overwhelming, a flood. My 
heart seemed broken. 

A long time passed. I thought I heard 
some one moving about in the hall. At 
last, there came a knock at the door. It 
was my father. 

“Elise!”’ he called. 

“Yes?” I gave a deep sob. 

“Elise!” 

I rose, feeling half dead, and unlocked 
the door. As he came in I still had the 
photograph in my hand. We faced each 
other. I saw his face, tender, sad, wistful. 

“Elise,” he said gently, “why haven’t 
we talked of this?” 

I flung myself into his arms, weeping. 
His hand patted my shoulder. He raised 
my face and kissed it. 


. 
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“Oh, daddy,” I cried, “I’m all broken 
to pieces—” 

“So,” he murmured. 

I sat down, head bowed. He drew up a 
chair, and sat by me. His voice had a new 
mysterious quality about it; the suggestion 
to an intimacy between us I had never 
recognized before. 

“Elise,” he said, “there’s something 
I’ve never told you about—look!”’ 

He held out his watch, the case open. 
I saw the simple sweet face of my mother. 
It silenced me. I grasped my father’s hand. 

“Ves,” I murmured, thrilled. 

“She died,” he said quietly, “when you 
were four years old. Her death seemed im- 
possible to me. You see, you hardly know 
me, dear. Iseem calm now, but that night, 
when I was with her alone, I kissed her lips, 
I sank on the floor crying aloud, I tore my 
hair. And madness lay that way. Only 
one thing saved me.” 

“What?” I murmured. 

“Work.” 

I shuddered. 

“T had to go to work. I had to force 
myself to be a man. I had to die and be 
born again.” 

“But you had me!” I burst out. 

“Ves,” he said, ‘but that’s not enough 
for a man—a tot of four, and no one to take 
care of her. Here was I with this passion 
of curbed love. I had to have an outlet, 
and I found it in my work.” 

He shut the watch, and put it back into 
his pocket. Then we both rose. 

“Good night, my dear one,” he said, 
smiling; and kissed me. Then he was gone. 

I was calmed, thoughtful. I strove 
mightily with myself, but I could not con- 
quer my revolt. I refused to give in; I 
refused to take up the bitter, blighting 
weight of life, the burden and the pain. I 
put away the photograph and the libretto 
and tried to forget my star, but it seemed 
as if something had died within me. I 
went through that period of youth when all 
experience seems to be over, when all life 
has been lived, and has turned to ashes. 
1 came and went, quiet and somber and dead, 
and all things were futile and ineffectual. 
Soon my father would be dead; soon I 
would die. And what did it all matter? 

Then came a shining afternoon in spring. 
I was trying to study, but though the book 
was open before me, I sat, pencil in hand, 
dreaming. Through the open windowcame 
the fresh sweet air; children were laughing in 
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I was alone on the peak of the world. The fires of sunrise circled me. In the wind I heard Siegfried’s horn. He 
once the truth came. Siegfried's kiss had merely brought Brinnhilde from sleep; my love for Siegfried 
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was coming nearer and nearer. I stretched out my arms and called aloud: “ Siegfried! Siegfried!“ Then all at 
had awakened me. Strong and calm I left that place, and went down through.the woods to my father 
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the street; sparrows were chirping. A faint 
awakening tremor went through me; but 
with it a new fierce surge of restlessness, of 
unsatisfied desires. I longed for the woods, 
where so often I had run and laughed—a 
wild naiad peering between the boughs. 

“‘Siegfried!”” I murmured; and all at 
once it seemed impossible to live longer. 
I shut my eyes and saw the mountain-top 
where Briinnhilde had lain. 

There came a ring at the door. Startled, 
I looked up. A cab was at the curb, a 
stranger at the front gate. I hurried out, 
and opened the door for him. 

‘Are you Miss Thomas?” he asked 
gravely. 

I fclt a wave of terror sweep me. What 
had happened? “Yes,” I murmured. 

“Your father isn’t well,” he said. ‘We 
brought him home—’” 

I swayed dizzily. ‘‘Is he—dead?” 

“No,” he said. ‘But he had a stroke 
in the class-room.” 

“Oh,” I gasped, ‘‘let me see him!” 

I rushed out. We carried him in. He 
sseemed half asleep, dazed, a strange heap 
of man: not my father at all. I choked 
back fearful sobs. We laid him on the 
lounge; and I flew for the doctor. 

Rest was what he needed; absolute rest. 
For two long weeks he seemed to hover 
between life and death; and, sick with 
remorse, scourging myself with fiendish 
self-accusation, I took care of him. And in 
those weeks, Edith, I began to understand 
whet death meant; I had to face some of 
those great facts from which we habitually 
hide: I had to realize how serious and tre- 
mendous were life and our destiny, carrying 
us out into vastness. 

What would happen to me if I were left 
alone? There I should be, a girl without 
money or position or family. And could 
I add to my father’s agony, by leaving him 
doubtiul about my future, by letting him 
think that if he went, his daughter would be 
a mere waif of the streets, unable to fight 
her way through life? This thought con- 
tinually gnawed at me. 

My father said nothing of such matters 
tome. He did his best not to be a trouble 
to me; and we had wonderful moments 
of intimacy and comradeship. Finally 
he began to convalesce, and the doctor 
ordered him out of town. We went at 
once to the little house up in the Adiron- 
dacks, and soon he was sitting out on the 
lawn, smiling and dreaming. 


Day and night the mountains loomed 
about us. On which peak slept Briinnhilde? 
Surely on the highest: on Giant, our mighty 
neighbor! Where was Eric Durenkin now? 
Perhaps back in Europe, from where he 
came, all the seas rolling between us. 

I tried running in the woods. I went 
to all the favorite spots. I took off my 
shoes and stockings, and tried dancing, 
barefoot. But I merely sank to the ground, 
fevered by ws futility. I was in restless 
agony, bursting with life unused. In all 
save myself life was released. It uncurled 
from the trees in little crumpled leaves: 
it burst from the orchard in a storm of pink: 
it sang in the roaring cascades, and in the 
throats of the birds. But in myself it rose 
and rose, and found no outlet; it made me 
feverish and wild. 

Finally I could stand it no longer. My 
father was better; had even taken a long 
tramp by himself to one of the lakes. I 
urged him to climb Giant with me, climb it 
so that we should see the sunrise from the 
top. He laughingly demurred at first, 
but I was too selfish to let him off; he had 
to consent at last. — 

I prepared for the love-meeting. For 
I was Briinnhilde about to take my place 
above the fires on the topmost peak. It 
was midnight when we started: a cold, 
piercing night, with the great silver moon in 
the deep heavens. I carried a basket full of 
breakfast, and we each bore a lantern—two 
lonely figures attempting the heights. 

We found the trail, and climbed. Neither 
of us spoke. We went on, ever upward, 
ever with increasing effort; scrambling by 
the aid of boughs; pausing to rest; sitting 
a moment on a rotting log; then on and up 
again. Wild shafts of moonlight wavered 
down rocky, bough-crossed ravines; shapes 
rose and fell to the swinging of our lanterns; 
and when we paused, a wind sighed from 
the distance, asif Mother Earth were dream- 
ing in her sleep, Once we heard the plain- 
tive, eery notes of a wood-owl. Once we 
thought we saw shining eyes. Was it a 
panther? Once we passed a_ tumbling 
brook, whose teasing babble kept the night 
awake. 

Our blood began to warm with the climb. 
A strange exhilaration filled us. We 
laughed. We went faster. I grew more 
and more excited, more and more elated. 
There was a magic in the air; the mountain- 
side teemed with wonder. Now an ocean 
of leaves billowed silver with moonlight; 
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now we crawled up the face of sloping rocks 
—ever higher, ever farther away from the 
world of men. We were close to elemental 
nature: to earth as it is and has been, undis- 
turbed by the passage of millions of years. 

Soon the skies began to gleam; the moon 
grew wan. Twilight entered the woods. 

‘Almost dawn!” panted my father. 

Almost dawn! We must hurry faster! We 
entered an upsloping wood of stunted pines, 
ran through them over the fragrant pine- 
needles, and came out on high, bare rocks. 

At our feet lay the world: immense 
troughs and billows of hills, sleeping in 
blue shadow. And up, right above us, 
towered the peak, dark against the gleam- 
ing skies. We paused. I wanted to shout. 
I wanted to dance in abandon. 

My father laughed, catching his breath. 
“T’mallin,” hesaid. ‘Sorry. Want to run 
on ahead? I'll wait!” He seated himself, 
while I dropped the basket and the lantern. 

I rushed on alone. It- was an amazing 
adventure, like nothing I had ever known 
before; it was strange to be alone with 
earth and the sky. I tore on, brushing 
past boughs, rising higher and higher above 
all human life. Pink and gold were wrest- 
ling in the heavens; the stars were almost 
invisible; I saw between the branches a 
glimpse of the boiling east. 

I came at last to the very summit, to 
the very top of the world—lI, alone! It 
was a bit of tableland, with rocks, and deep 
grass, and a few trees; and sheer on either 
side lay the vast depths of the earth, while 
beyond were range on range of peaks, mist 
sleeping between the ridges. I stood and 
looked toward the east. 

A snake of fire ran along the eastern edge 
of the world; a tip of flame showed; and 
the sun stepped into the sky. Sudden, 
vivid life sprang up on every side. 

I looked about me. I saw the mist 
blowing off the valleys, revealing silver 
lakes. And I saw the dazzle in the grass, 
and along the rocks. I shut my eyes. I 


. smelt the stinging, fresh piney air; I felt 


the wind and heard its world-roar; I was 


alone on the peak of the world. Yes, the 
fires circled me; the fires of sunrise. In 
the wind I heard Siegfried’s horn. The 
heroic youth was mounting in the blue 
morning. He was peering about. He was 
coming nearer and nearer. 

I stretched out my arms. I called aloud: 
“Siegfried! Siegfried!” Then I seemed to 
die. Why did I torture myself like this? 
Fool that I was! 

But all at once the truth came, wonder- 
ful and dazing. To what did Siegfried 
wake Briinnhilde? Not to a life of love, 
for soon he left her. No, he was merely 
the instrument of her awakening; his the 
kiss that brought her from sleep. Now I 
knew; I must be that Valkyr, I must be 
Briinnhilde. My love for Siegfried had 
wrought its wonder. It had awakened me. 
It had set the tides of my life in motion; 
and now I must put aside all vain yearning, 
and pour my power into life—life itself. 

I felt myself a radiant stranger, strong 
and calm, on the mountain-top; feeling the 
health of the earth and the sky; cleansed 
and powerful. I laughed softly; I left that 
place and went down through the woods to 
my father. 

He sat there, on the rocks, looking down 
into the valley. I sat down beside him and 
took his hand. He looked at me. 

“‘Elise!”’ he cried, as if he were saying, 
“Who are you, stranger?” 

I patted his hand. “Daddy,” JZ said, 
“I’m going to go to work.” 

“To work?” 

““Yes—I’m ready now.” 

He drew me closely to him, and kissed 
me. He laughed under his breath; I 
laughed, too. We looked out over the world, 
watching the silver spirals of smoke rising 
from hidden chimneys in the beautiful human 
valley. There was my place, down there. 

“Well,” murmured my father, and I re- 
member how the words permeated my being. 
““My girl is gone; she—she is a woman.” 

It was true. My morning star had faded 
in the sky; Siegfried had vanished; but 
not—until he had kissed me awake! 


The next episode in The Love-Life of a Woman will appear in the March issue. 
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“Togo!?™ call Hon. 

Mrs. Casey, “ why are 

you destroying that 
plumbster 7?" 


To Editor, “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who carry truth like gaspipes through every 
American home. 


EAR Sir: 

My last recent departure were 
from job of employment at home 
of Mrs & Mr J. W. Casey, Land- 

slide, Mo. Reason for this were wicked 
plumbing which were not my own. I tell 
you. 

Location of this Casey home were resi- 
dence of dear old fashion where family 
portraiture are everywhere containing 
whiskers and bathtubs can be found sur- 
rounded with wood to resemble giant’s 
coffin. “This place are full of sweet asso- 
ciations,” report Hon. Mrs with romance 
expression. 

“T notice slight drip of water under be- 
neath kitchen sink,” I explan with Edison 
eyebrows. 

“Sweet associations and good plumbing 
seldomly go side by side,’’ she recompense. 
“Howeverly, if leakage continue to drip, I 
sippose we must telephone to that Burglar 
to come again with tools and pretend to 
make reparation while doing nothing ex- 
cept robbery.” 

Flashes from her eyes while she said this. 

“In this town does persons obtain bur- 
glars by telephone?” I ask shockly. 

“When we wish burglary we ask for 
plumber,” she acknowledge. ‘“‘They are 
similar and the same.” 

“Both are good ways to know,” are 
bright remark for me while she go to tele- 
phone and require hashly for Knocker & 
Scamp, Gen. Plumbers and Gaspipers. 

That afternoon p.m. one tramply gen- 
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Togo and the 
Hon. Plumber 
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Illustrated by 
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tleman of considerable disrepute ap- 
proach up with rude valise and lei- 
sure expression. 

“Show me at that sink,” he de- 
ment with considerable brutality. 

“Are you Plumber?” I ask to know. 

“What you think I are—a osteopathist?” 
he require niggerly. 

“T am not acquainted with either of 
those,”’ I say so. 

“Show me at that sink,” he glub while I 
lead him to kitchen-side where was. When 
he see it he stand on his elbows awhile 
looking under below. Then he make 
grunts with scornful tobacco mouth. 

“Everything must be removed,’ he 
renig surgically. 

“What so?” I horrify. ‘You mean say 
you intend take away that entire dish- 
washing department?”’ 

“Of suredly yes!” he vampire. “It are 
business of plumbing to take things away.” 

“When shall you bring it back?” I nar- 
rate heckly. 

“Perhaps sometime, perhaps never,” he 
ollicute. 

“Why you no enter some honest profes- 
sion?” I snagger, while standing with ju- 
jitsu knees. 

“There are too many running ottomo- 
bile garages already,” he tell. “Some one 
must attend to the crimes, so it might as 
well be I. If I can enter homes and obtain 
$37.20 doing nothing and taking long time 
about it, why should it be disgusting to you? 
Now kindly to please stand away from my 
daylight while I remove off that sink.” 

“Ah, not to do!” I snagger. ‘Hon. 
Mrs Boss say you are species of robber.” 

“T am proud of such terms, yet I per- 
mit no Japanese schoolboy to clutter up 
my work.” 

“T shall not permit!” I holla with samurai 
war-cry. 
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“Then I shall wrestle you out of here!” 
he reproach with swears while attaching 
his charred thumbs to my kneck. This 
aroused my enrage, and I commence mak- 
ing skillful ju-jitsu on his stummach while 
chairs, curtains & dishware continue ex- 
ploding from that murder which we en- 
joyed amidst delicious wreckage of kitchen. 

‘“‘Heathenish mutton!” he snarrel. 

“Hara kiri!” I elapse making stern 
strokes upon him. 

While this displeasure elapsed blond 
screech were heard at door. 

“Togo!!!!???” This from Hon. Mrs 
J. W. Casey. “Why are you destroying 
that plumbster?”’ 

“He attemp to remove sink without 
honesty!” I snarrel. “It shall be my 
duty to save home for ladies for which 
I work.” 

“Sifficiently enough of this!”” Her voice 
contained frost. ‘Hereafterly—’’ icicles 
emerged from her ey es—“hereafterly you 
are not permitted to interfere with any 
plumbing i in this home.” 

“This gentleman are robber,” I snagger. 

“Tt are business of lady of house and 
not servant to attend to robbery, grocery, 
butchery, and all other forms of domestic- 
ity.” This she report with scorns. “Mr. 
Plumb, kindly proceed on with your in- 
dustry of work.” 

So he do so by smoking pipe three hours 
while waiting for boy to come from office 
with correct tools for sinks while he read 
comical supplement and disappear two 
days afterwards and not come back feel- 
ing strong so must have beer and sawed 
off wrong pipes in right place and could not 
make Hon. Sink fit when he got it so 
must wait one week for get new one from 
Peoria. 

So time relapsed and when Hon. Sink 
was there again it leak some more and look 
quite natural. 

Mr. Editor, we learn Philosophy by 
making hand-shake with calamity. Sorry 
part of this is that our hand-shakes become 
worn out before we learn considerable. 

Do not Hon. Mrs Casey tell me be gen- 
tlemanly by all plumbers? Yes. So why 


I blame? There is no answer to this ques- 
tion. 

On Wedsday afternoon p.m. Hon. Mrs 
depart away for slight tea-drunk at Little 
Mothers’ Patchwork Club. 

“Togo, you appear less thoughtless than 
usual to day,”’ she report while biting veil. 


“Therefore I expect you to keep house for 
three (3) hours.” 

“T shall keep as much as possible,” are 
stern voice I make, so she depart off styl- 
ishly. 

At hour 4.22 darkish gentleman of con- 
siderable respectability and refined satchel 
encroach at kitchen. 

“Tam Plumber,” he report with niceness 
in his voice. ‘Are there some leakage?”’ 

“There are plenty now without your 
help,” I snarrel. 

“T were sent here by Hon. Mrs Casey,” 
he derange chivalrously. ‘I shall go at 
oncely upstairs to attend it.” 

“The leakage are downstairs,” I snug- 
gest kindy, because I was told not insult 
plumbers. 

“T am an upstairs plumber, so must at- 
tend pipes entirely on second floor.” 

“T show you upstairs,” I narrate sweet- 
ishly, because I like his refinement. 

“Not to do, eminent Sir,” he repose with 
ambassador bows. “I am accustomed to 
such jobs without help.” 

Mr Editor, I were surprised how quietly 
that gentleman worked. No crude bang- 
pipe, swear, or beer-call. In 34 hour time 
he emerge down again with his polite 
satchel looking considerable stuffed. 

“You finish that work?” I ask to know. 

“Entirely complete,” he say off. “I are 
taking away considerable fixures needed 
in plumbing business.” 

“You are welcomed, I am sure,” I de- 
pose for sweetly smiling. ‘Hon. Mrs Boss 
permit plumbers to take away without 
regard.” 

“She are more obliged than most ladies,” 
he narrate. “In some homes [enter I en- 
joy feeling of butt-in which humiliates.” 

“Anything more you wish take away?” 
I snuggest for politeness. 

“Maybe I could use silver from side- 
board,” he reject thoughtishly. ‘You 
should not mind that obtrusion?”’ 

“Not the leastly!” I snignify. “If all 
plumbers was so educational and culture 
like you, few curses would be made. You 
work with silence and make no rude noises 
of shoes, hammars, and steam. There are 
several varieties, perhapsly?” 

“No doubtless!” He say this while 
selecting spoons which could fit inside his 
coat. While I admire his skillfulness of 
suddenly he turn round and poke one en- 
larged shooting- -revolver to my eye. 

“Stand in corner!” he relate while re- 
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moving all pity from his face. “Say noth- 
ing in complete silence or I shall blow your 
head from your brains. Did you suspect 
I was not a plumber?” 

“T thought maybe not when I first ob- 
served you,” I revamp with upright hairs. 
“But now I see your burglarous behaviours 
I am sure you must be one.” 

He say nothing to this repartee but gagg 
me to chair by my necktie and attach my 
hands while he continue on removal of 
art from sideboard. When this entirely 
accomplished he scratch me in the seat 
of my stummach with end of shooting- 
revolver, then back out slyly as if less 
welcome. 

Pretty soonly I hear lady-sound of feet 
amidst slam of door and was sure Hon. Mrs 
Casey was there. I like to explan her 
something, but could not do, thank you, 
because gagg from Hon. Necktie continue 
to tangle my conversation. At lastly she 
see what was. Startles for her. 

“Who been here?” she yellup, while en- 
lossening me. 







He gagg me to chair by my necktie while he continue on removal of art from sideboard. ‘When tis accom- 


“Plumber,” I acknowledge. 

“How could he?” This from her with 
gasps. 

“Are you surprised at what they do?” 
I ask to know. ‘‘This plumber were en- 
tirely refined workman. He refuse to 
handle brutal lead pipes, so he took silver 
candlesticks and other etceteras.”’ 

Screeches. She jounce upstairs. She 
plounce downagain. 

‘All gone!” she holla with considerable 
mania while running back and again. “All 
gone! Dimind depart, necklace walk away, 
stick-pin miss, watch quit, money elope— 
entirely everything ruined. Thievery have 
been in home. He shall never come 
back!!!!” 

Weeps. 

“Ah, sweethearted Mrs Madam, con- 
tain less grief,” I report. “This robber are 
quite expensive and fashionable, yet in 
some way he are better than other plumb- 
ers.” 

“What you mean to say it?” she growell. 

“Tf he never come back to your home, 
then he will never bring the bill for 
what he done,” I waft consolely while 
walking away from that employment be- 
fore being kicked there. 
Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HAsHIMuURA ToGo. 
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Making the Old Appear New 


Or, if the skirt shows signs.of wear and tear, 

it may be used as the foundation for a 

series of flounces, or may be veiled with 
a circular skirt of silk or of a trans- 
parent fabric. 


ODAY —this cold winter after- 
noon—is the very time to take 
account of stock, as they say 
in the shops, to look over 

the gowns of yesterday in the light of 
today. When you see with a fresh eye 
the costumes which you almost cast 
aside last season, you will be surprised 
to discover possibilities in most of them. 
The gown which appeared so worn and 
out of style in the twilight of a pass- 
ing season now looks quite pre- 
sentable, or will, after a few 
freshening touches. Every 
penny saved on these gowns 
of other days will increase 
the allowance for clothes in 
the spring, when the new 
offerings of the shops make 
such a persistent tug on 
the purse-strings. 

Many women are now 
realizing the fact that the 
remodeled gown is not such 














Even the draped skirt of other 
days can be cut over into a well- 
fitting foundation, over which may 
be hung a circular skirt or tunic; 
for the long tunics, though almost 

overwhelmed by their own popu- 
larity, still are being shown 

in the early spring models. 

And when it comes to re- 
modeling one of these long 
tunics a circular band of a 
contrasting fabric, perhaps 
a plaid or stripe, will lend the 
necessary flare and length. 

Girdles are clever guises for 
lengthening both the bodice 
and the skirt, for they cover 
a multitude of dressmaker’s alter- 
ations in a most satisfactory man- 


a makeshift after all, for very A hat that will bloom in the ner. And to the bodice the collar 


often it becomes so much pret- 
tier than the original costume 
that it is preferred to later acquisitions for 
the wardrobe. It costs very little in coin 
to make the necessary alterations. A little 
new material, perhaps borrowed from the 
piece-bag; some planning, and a deal more 
of the “know how,” and you will have an 
apparently new frock for a fraction of the 
original cost. To supply a little of this 
“know how” we have shown on page 202 
of this issue three remodeled frocks; in the 
smaller sketches are front and back views 
of the original models, as well as the back 
views of the remodeled gowns. The styles 
selected for remodeling are three popular 
models of last season, showing the draped 
pannier, the draped skirt, and the tunic. 
Undoubtedly the most radical change 
in the silhouette is in the skirt; certainly 
the difference between the clinging, close- 
fitting skirt of last season and the flaring, 
full, circular model of today strikes the eye 
at the first glance. To the uninitiated it 
would seem as if the touch of a magician’s 
wand would be required to transform a skirt 
scarcely two yards in width into one three 
to four yards in circumference. But the 
charm of magic is not necessary; merely 
a cluster of plaits let into the sides or the 
front of the skirt, or a yoke to which is 
attached the widest part of the old skirt. 


spring and a weeping- 
willow veil 


may add just the up-to-the-min- 
ute note which the gown is lack- 
ing. If your neck is long and you wish to 
be in the vanguard of fashion, add a high, 
closed collar, but if you prefer comfort 
you may select ohne flaring in the back and 
at the sides, but open in the front, and with, 
or without, the connecting strap. 

It is going to be the sleeve that will give 
the date to the bodice this spring; for many 
changes have been rung on the kimono 
style of the past. . Practically all the sleeves 
in the new models are set into the normal 
or enlarged armhole, and sleeveS in all the 
street and afternoon costumes are long. 
If you are brave enough to add a little 
fulness in your sleeves, you will find your 
friends copying the idea a little later in the 
season, for full sleeves have been decreed by 
the makers of the fashions. * At present the 
fulness is being displayed in~ the old- 
fashioned leg-o’-mutton model, in the bishop 
sleeve, and in various modifications of 
puffed sleeves, including a series of puffs 
from wrist to elbow in the long sleeves, and 
a very short, full puff for evening dresses. 

These are just a few hints to the woman 
who would acquire a stock of “know how.” 
There are many other subterfuges which, 
at a very small expense, will work won- 
ders in making the gown of yesterday a 
wearable model for tomorrow. 
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If you would lengthen 
the tunic into a skirt 
add a circular band of 
a contrasting material, 
and from the underskirt 
make a wide girdle. By 
making an enlarged arm- 
hole and adding long sleeves 

of the new material the bodice is given 
an up-to-the-minute appearance; this //; 
is increased by a guimpe extending 
into a high, closed collar (left). 


The draped skirt of other days 
may be made over into a good-fit- 
ting foundation for a circular skirt 
or circular tunic dropped from a snug- an 
fitting yoke, a band of metallic tissue con- Se 
cealing the joining. Tiny draped sleeves set into 
the armholes take-away from the passe effect of the 
former kimono bodice, and a spray of metallic roses 
adds a’ modern feature in the place of the collar (center). 











































A special price 
of 50 cents each has 
been made for these 
patterns in the stock 









The puffed pannier on this gown of yesterday may be used 
as the upper part of a skirt, to which is joined a circular flounce of 
net or chiffon, banded in lace. By reshaping the lower section of izes of 34-0 40- 
the bodice it may become a girdle, held in the front by a rose. A inch = ri i aids 
flaring collar of the lace and Jong transparent sleeves make a new exe soot ype 
bodice out of the familar kimono style (right). 



















In the latest suit models the waist-line is raised 
even above the normal. In this particular costume 
the belt is run under slits in the front and in the 
back, regulating at the sides the fulness which sup- 
plies the necessary flare in the skirt of the jacket. 
lhe skirt is a circular model, slightly pointed in the 
front Ingabardine or covert this suit can be bought 
for $35.00 (left). 


Premet advocates a simple scalloped finish to some 
of the newest of his cloth suits, the same edge appear- 
ing’ at the bottom of the long coat. There is a 
military flavor to the .epaulettes and the shaped 
empiecements at the sides. In gabardine or covert 
this costume sells for $40.00 (center) 


Patterns in the stock sizes of 
34- to 40-inch bust measurement 
cost 50 cents each. Names of 
shops where the costumes may 
be purchased will be furnished 


upon request. 


The very utility of the cape retains it in favor. 
The lines of this Premet model are particularly good 
and graceful, making it as practical for the street as 
for evening wear In broadcloth or covert this cape 


costs $25.00 (right). 
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A practical sports suit for use in 
the South is made with a circuler 
skirt and a jaunty jacket, the flare cf 
the coat rivaling that of the skirt. 
Only from the back is the yoke vis- 
ible, though the belt generously 
encircles the entire waist. In gabar- 
dine or tweed this suit can be bought 
for $35.00 (left). 


A cotton gabardine is replacing 
ratine and linen for the summer. It is an admirable fabric 
for the tub skirt, which is sure to be satisfactory when 
made with a yoke and a circular lower section. A plaid 
vestee relieves the monotony of the one-color bodice, and 
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a high-collar guimpz is in har- 
mony with the trig, tailored 
effect. Price, $18.00 (center). 


The tailored, high-collar 
blouse in madras or a good 
shirting-material may be com- 
pleted by a practical sports 
skirt of tweed, gabardine, or 
shantung, made with two big. 
buttoned patch-pockets. The 
waist sells for $5.00; the skirt 
incloth for$15.00, andincotton 
gabardine for $10.00 (right). 


In the stock sizes of 34- to 40-inch bust measurements these 


patterns cost 50 cents each. Names of shops where costumes 
may be purchased will be furnished upon request. 


























Never have the cottons AS 
been gayer or lovelier. The a 
many floral patterns are so : 
decorative that a scalloped edge 
is sufficient trimming for the full 
skirt. The high girdle over which the 
bodice falls in bolero lines is an excellent 
feature. Ina silk and cotton crépe, this gown 


sells for $22.00, and in voile for $20.00 (left). Sh 
The full ruffled skirts delight the dancer because she \{ L 


can trot or one-step in them without restriction. In 
this frock the ruffles mount in tiers to the waist-line, 
where a girdle connects them with the simple cor- 
sage outlined in roses, a garland of the posies serving 
as an apology for a sleeve. In net and satin, this 


dress costs $25.00, and in voile, $20.00 (center). 


A ruche of net finishes the circular skirt of this 
silk frock, matching the ruche which serves as a col- 
lar for the little bodice. The new raised waist-line Names of the shops where 
isa feature of the bodice, on which bows of the net costumes may be pur- 
act as fasteners. In gabardine or silk this gown can chased will be furnished upon request. Gowns from the customer's 
be bought for $22.50 (right). materials will be fashioned for from $10.00 to $15.09. 
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Patterns of Nos. 1 
and 4 cost 25 cents 
each; of No. 2, 10 
cents; and of No. 3, 
50 cents. These pat- 
terns are in the stock 
sizes of 34- to 40-inch 
bust measurement. 
Names of shops where 
articles may be pur- 
chased will be fur- 


No. 1—The newest blouse has a nished upon request. 


high, closed collar, buttons with mil- 
itary precision, and is finished by a 
novel girdle. In chiffon and satin it 
sells for $10.00, in satin for $7.50, 
and in voile for $5.00. 


No. 2—Not modesty, but fashion, 
demands the high collar attached to 
an embroidered vestee. 


No. 4—When the 
dressy blouse possesses 
the charm of the pictur- 
esque it is sure to be suc- 
cessful. This waist in 
chiffon and lace sells 
for $12.50, and in voile and lace 
for $7.00. 


No. 5—The last word in veils is 
the ripple or crinoline veil attached 
to a close-fitting hat, and possessing 
the same saucy flare as the new 
skirts, 


No. 3—When furs are discarded the one-piece 
frock will be more than ever in demand. This model 
is made with the new circular skirt; the plain bodice 
is brightened by touches of braiding, and completed 
by one of the new high collars. In gabardine or silk 
this gown can be bought for $22.50. 
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No. 1—The novelty in blouses this season is the 
white-broadcloth waist fashioned along severely tailored 
lines, and showing the influence of the military. Strap- 
pings of braid may be added, and also the glitter of gilt 
buttons. In broadcloth or velvet this blouse sells for 


$7.00, and in linen for $5.00. 


No. 2—Very unusual and effective middy-blouses 
may be evolved from the Japanese toweling which comes 
in green, brown, blue, and pink combinations with 
white. The lengths of toweling are joined by fagotting, 
and the little garment buttons on the shoulder. All ready 
to wear it sells for $5.00. 


No. 3—Some of the new white-broadcloth blouses 
are made with the high choker collar buttoning in a line 
with the buttons which fasten the garment. On this 
model there is also a suggestion of the military. The 
ong sleeves are set into the normal armhole. In broad- 


cloth or velvet the blouse costs $7.00, and in linen $5.00. 












The New Blouses 





A special price of 
25 cents has been made 
for patierns of these waists 
in the stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch 
bust-measurements. Names 
of the shops where the blouses 
may be purchased will be 
furnished upon request. 


‘No. 4—A touch of smocking distinguishes certain of 
the recently fashioned blouses. In this model bands of 
lace outline the yoke and armholes. The collar and 
cuffs, of a contrasting material, are outlined with frills. 
In chiffon this waist can be bought for $6.00, and in voile 
for $5.00. 


No. 5—To wear with the cloth suit this spring there 
is a charming model of chiffon or voile, with bands of 
hemstitching or embroidery, the hemstitched bands be- 
ing the latest French touch. The high collar is made 
comfortable by the opening infront. In chiffon this waist 


sells for $7.00, and in voile for $6.00. 
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For the 
Little 
: q Folks 


re : J oe t to get 
fi something new 
- ASD in the wee tot’s 
dress, a clever designer 
has introduced a mod- 
ification of the mascu- 
line shirt-front, and 
has given it a feminine 

. touch by embroidery.. 
The fine, hand-run tucks add to 
the charm of the dress. 


Her big sister is ruffled from 
her knees to her high waist- 
line, this being the feature of 
the new frocks for little girls. 
As a model for the spring mus- 
lins this dress is admirable. 
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The guimpe dress is always practical 
whether for summer or winter. For the 
warm days it may be made of gingham, cot- 
ton gabardine, or any of the cotton fabrics, 
The Russian waist-line, marked by a belt, is 
generally becoming (upper right figure). 


Sometimes the skirt ruffles do not extend 
to the waist-line, and in this little frock deep 
tucks serve to give the effect of ruffles. But 
there are ruffles on the puffed sleeves, and 
a saucy one finishing the neck (lower left 


figure). 


For the small boy there is a new romper 
which takes on a novel little air when it is 
made from checked gingham. It is built on 
the lines of the artist's smock—which this 
youngster evidently hopes to wear later in 
life—and buttons in the back. 


Patterns are supplied in 2-, 4-, 6-, and 8-year 
sizes; the price is 10 cents each, postpaid. Address 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 
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Through What 
| Have Eaten 


By 


Mrs. Rorer 


ERSONS are always 

asking me to tell 

them upon what I 

feed that enables me 
to keep on at my age, 
at hard work, year after & 
year, frequently under 
trying circumstances. To 
answer I must make this 
article very personal, very 
exact and true, and perhaps rather 
aggressive and impossible to the 
average untrained housewife and to the 
man of habit who “knows” his especial 
habits are the creations of nature. 

First, I masticate thoroughly all foods, 
even milk. I avoid combinations that over- 
tax the digestive organs, as pies, cakes, 
fried foods, rich desserts, and all shortened 
foods, and such indigestible, unwholesome 
foods as crabs, lobsters, and fish without 
scales—scavengers of the sea. 

I do not eat hot yeast-breads nor griddle- 
cakes, because hot breads prevent thor- 
ough mastication, and griddle-cakes are 
not cooked sufficiently long to rupture the 
starch cells, and uncooked starch produces 
flatulency, and later on intestinal indiges- 
tion. Nor do I cover hot starchy foods, as 
potatoes and boiled rice, with melted butter. 

I never put acids and starches in my 
mouth at the same time. For instance, if 
I were eating strawberries, I should not 
take at the same time a mouthful of bread 
and butter. Bread is digested in the pres- 
ence of an alkaline secretion; the straw- 
berries, being acid, would prevent the 
mouth-digestion of the bread. Masticate 
each separately, and swallow them. The 
albuminoids, meat and eggs, are mostly 
digested in the stomach, in the presence 


omits 


REE MEALS A DAY 
How I Hawe Kept Well 
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en 


own housework. 

part of the sewing, and 

answer hundreds of letters, 

aside from my magazine work; still, 1 have time for play— 
and play and rest are absolutely necessary" 


of an acid medium. Lemon-juice on meat 
is not bad. 

I do not eat an early breakfast and work 
immediately after. If I did I should have 
“that faint feeling’ before noon, which is 
the danger-signal for undigested foods in 
the stomach—that “faint feeling” so often 
called hunger. . 

I readily understand that men going to 
business must take an early breakfast. 
They should then take a very light lunch, 
composed of easily digested foods, and the 
breakfast should be composed of eggs, 
fruit, and whole-wheat bread. Heavy 
early breakfasts paralyze the stomach, 
and frequently remain in the stomach long 
beyond the period of perfect digestion. 
Under such conditions the food sours, causes 
flatulency, biliousness, and headache, and in 
turn constipation, with its train of evils. 

In the morning, immediately after my 
cold sponge, I drink a glass of cold, not iced, 
water. In a half-hour, after I am dressed, 
I sip slowly two cupfuls of café au lait, and 
go to my work, which is both mental and 
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physical. With the exception of about 
three months each year I-do my own house- 
work, a portion of the sewing, and answer 
hundreds of letters, besides doing my de- 
partment work. Still, I have time to play; 
and play and rest are absolutely necessary 
to good health. At eleven o’clock, I break- 
fast. In the winter this meal consists of a 
light, warm soup, such meat as chicken, 
lamb, or broiled white-fleshed fish; or a 
nut dish, or a bean soufflé, or purée, or 
stewed lentils; and one starchy vegetable, 
a baked potato, either sweet or white, 
plain boiled rice, or hominy; and a well- 
cooked green vegetable, celery, cabbage, 
Brussels sprouts, spinach, turnips, carrots, 
or parsnips; a salad, with French dressing, 
and a wafer, or fresh fruit. If the winter 
fruits need cooking, they are cooked with- 
out sugar. To such fruits as cranberries 
the sugar is added when the fruit is partly 
cold, thereby saving the inversion of the 
sugar. Apples and winter pears are usually 
taken raw; if not, they are baked and 
served without sugar or cream. With soup 
I always eat one slice of whole-wheat bread, 
well buttered and doubly masticated. 

In the summer eggs, and vegetables 
lightly stuffed with meat and bread-crums, 
macaroni and cheese, with fresh tomatoes, 
a few nuts, and milk dishes are substituted 
for meat. Starches are greatly cut down, 
and green, succulent vegetables are substi- 
tuted. The bulk of the meal is the same, 
but the chemical constituents are utterly 
different. 

After this meal I rest one hour. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon I take a cup of 
warm tea, sometimes clear, now and then 
with a slice of lemon and a lump of sugar. 
Now, at my age I eat a light supper, or 
select from the family dinner easily di- 
gested food that would be equal to an ordi- 
nary supper. Soup, a green vegetable, a 
light salad, with home-made cheese, and 
a wafer. If the soup is a heavy one, I fre- 
quently take two poached eggs with my 
salad, and then follow it with stewed prunes 
or a fruit-tapioca. 

A change of diet from season to season is 
absolutely necessary. Climatic conditions, 
with increased temperature, demand less 
heat-producing foods. The foods that pro- 
duce heat are cream, butter, oil, starches, 
fat meats, and sweets. To give the neces- 
sary bulk, increase the fresh fruits and 
salads. I notice that when I recommend 
a change of diet to suit climatic conditions 
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many persons eat their usual meal, and then 
add fruit and green vegetables. This will 
not produce the desired results. 

Do not use mayonnaise on the every-day 
salad, just a little oil and lemon juice or 
vinegar, with a slight seasoning of salt. 
Never use mustard; it upsets digestion. 

1 always use fresh vegetables and fruits, 
winter and summer. I do not use salt 
meats at any season of the year. I prepare 
all foods from the very beginning; nothing 
is purchased partly prepared or partly 
cooked. 

I do not drink iced water or iced drinks 
of any sort. I never drink tea or coffee with 
meals. I never dip hard foods into liquids 
to soften them, nor do I put hard foods in 
my mouth and then take a sip of water 
before I masticate the food. I drink a glass 
of cold, not iced, water after each meal, one 
the first thing in the morning, another at 
nine o’clock, and one the last thing before 
going to bed—in quantity a quart and a 
pint each day. I do not drink any substi- 
tute for water; many so-called substitutes 
have either medicinal or food value, and 
frequently they upset digestion. 

I never use milk and eggs at the same 
meal with meat; it gives an excess of nitro- 
genous material that overtaxes the stomach, 
liver, and kidneys. I mean by this that if 
I eat meat for dinner I do not take custard 
for dessert; I take fruit. If my dinner 
“‘meat”’ is an omelet I should use a dessert 
made from milk. 

I never work immediately after a meal. 
If I must work at my meai-hour I sip slowly 
a cup of warm milk and wait until the work 
is finished before I eat solid food. I never 
eat when I am tired; again I sip slowly a 
cup of warm milk and rest before taking 
heavy foods. Better one mouthful of food 
digested than ten mouthfuls of undigested 
food in a tired stomach. It is what we 
digest and assimilate that builds the body, 
not what we eat. 

In my estimation, there is nothing so 
deadly as eating solid foods hastily. Dough- 
nuts and coffee, or a piece of pie, or perhaps 
a heavy cinnamon-bun, washed down with 
a cup of coffee, at the noonday luncheon, 
are the causes of many breakdowns. Put- 
ting heavy foods into a tired stomach is an 
equally bad practise. 

I do not eat sweets; a pound of sugar 
would last me three months. I never can 
nor preserve fruits for my own table; they 
are always used fresh, and mostly without 











sugar. Grapefruit is an excellent tonic in 
the spring, and is best served on lettuce 
leaves, with a little olive oil. 

I use good French bread, or good home- 
made yeast bread, without sugar or shorten- 
ing—in fact I never use grease of any sort in 
breads. 

I never eat fried foods nor richly made 
dishes, such as chicken croquettes and dev- 
iled foods. Chicken croquette mixture is 
not bad when baked in the oven. Codfish 
balls, or codfish soaked until it is per- 
fectly fresh—-or one may use fresh 
boiled cod mixed with potatoes— 
thinned a little with milk, and 
with eggs folded in—make a 
good fish pudding; the 
mixture is the same as | 
that usuallymadeinto ¥ 
codfish balls, and J 
fried. 

I never eat 
heavy foods late 
at night. If I 
work or play 
until twelve 
or oneo’clock, 
and feel the 
necessity for 
food, I sipa 
cup of warm 
milk, or take 
an egg thor- 
oughly beat- 
en with a 
half-pint of 
milk. If this 

is taken 
slowly, through a straw or glass tube, it 
is more easily digested, as in drawing the 
liquid you aid the flow of the mouth 
secretions. 

I do not eat iced foods immediately before 
or after a meal. Ice-cream, taken slowly, in 
the middle of the afternoon, or in the even- 
ing, is not injurious, but when it is eaten 
rapidly at the close of a meal, it reduces the 
temperature of the stomach below the point 
of natural digestion. Iced foods at the 
beginning of the meal are deadly. 

I do not make myself a slave to rules. 
I fix the facts in my mind until they become 
part and parcel of my daily life. I never 
think or converse of food while 1 am eating. 

I always eat sufficient to satisfy my 
hunger, but never overeat. I never eat 
when I am not hungry; and this is an im- 
portant point, for a lack of appetite is a 


cooked beet, and diced cooked potato. 


Mrs: Rorer 




















Orange Salad—Wash and dry the oranges, cut a slice trom each, remove the pulp and mix 
with it a little shredded celery, a few chopped nut-meats, a few cooked peas, some diced 


Season with salt and pepper. and toss in whipped 
cream. Fill the orange-cups with this mixture, and in the center of each arrange a tuft 
of celery or thrust a piece of fresh endive 
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signal for stomach rest. This is the reason 
I do not believe in desserts. Most persons 
eat sufficient of the first courses to satisfy 
appetite; then dessert comes on; it -is at- 
tractive and perhaps palatable, and this in- 
duces one to eat more than the digestive 
tract and the excretory organs can manage. 

From the standpoint that most people 
eat to please the palate my table is satisfy- 
ing. I entertain a great deal, from a few at 
dinner to house-parties of ten and twelve, 
who live, as most people do, without 
giving thought to what they eat 
until they are at the end of the 
rope. These people are usu- 
ally very hungry, as exer- 
cise and mountain air 
produce good, whole- 
some appetites. They 
never seem to be 

underfed during 
their stay. On 
the _ contrary, 
many have 
gained in 
health, and 
have been 
amazed at 
the number 
of new, sight- 
ly, and pala- 
table dishes 
put before 
them, and 
at the ease 
with which 
the house 
seems to 
run itself. I live a long way from market, 
and so can procure variety only through 
different methods of treating “the same 
foodstuffs. 

I believe in a pretty, dainty table. All 
dishes should be nicely garnished and well 
served. Table-decorations should have the 
full consideration of the housewife, and 
each dish should have its own individual 
taste. 

I do not do my own cooking from choice; 
it is simply that good cooks are not easily 
procured in country places. Our social con- 
ditions rob them of both entertainment and 
amusement, and naturally they cling to 
cities, where they can be quite happy with- 
out close associates. I am, however, proud 
of the ability and power to do my own work 
when necessity calls for it. But I do not 
believe that every woman should be a cook, 
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any more than that every man should be a 
bookkeeper. 

These ideas are not extreme, nor are they 
idle thoughts created at the desk. They are 
simple, and when easily followed will enable 
you to avoid the main pittalls of a careless 
diet. They are not intended as a cure-all. 
The “royal road” is from health to disease, 
not from disease to health. Special dis- 
eases, of course, require special foods, but 
this scheme of living will at least help those 
who wish to rid themselves of surplus fat, 
and will, I am sure, be of benefit to those 
who work on to old age. 

I have grown into a robust, strong woman, 
from an invalid, frail and delicate. Those 
who have good health can not appreciate 
such a fact, nor can they appreciate their 
own health, until they lose it; then they 


will grasp at every straw that brings it 
back, and never again will they be care- 
less or thoughtless regarding their health 
and their manner of living. 

I do not believe that red meats and highly 
seasoned, rich dishes are good foods for per- 
sons past fifty; nor do I believe that one 
can, at this age, digest heavy meals at 
night; nor do I believe they can use, much 
less require, three meals a day. As sure as 
I am telling you, the surplus will cause 
trouble, the whole machinery will be over- 
taxed, joints will swell, feet will begin to 
shuffle, and the mind will become inactive, 
because the danger-signal has been passed 
unobserved. The end comes quickly. Con- 
sider these facts fora moment; observe the 
persons about you, and you must see the 
truth of the whole matter. 


A Martha Washington Supper 


OPULAR with the February hostess 
isa Martha Washington supper or tea- 
party. Cover the table with a white 
cloth, and decorate it as shown in the 

picture opposite. Put on the tablea small dish 
of spiced peaches or cantaloupe, another of 
currant jelly, another of tiny pickles. The 
menu must be in keeping with the occasion. 


Salmon Creams 


From one pound of fresh salmon remove 
the bones and skin, and chop the raw fish 
rather fine, using a silver knife. Shell and 
blanch three dozen almonds, put them 
through a meat-chopper, add them to the 
fish, add one teaspoonful of onion-juice, a 
level teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of black 
pepper; mix thoroughly; add gradually three 
unbeaten yolks of eggs, and a half-cupful 
of cream. When this is smooth fold in the 
well-beaten whites of the 
eggs, fill the mixture into 
tiny custard-cups or tim- 
bale-molds, stand in a bak- 
ing-pan of boiling water, 
cover with oiled paper and 
cook in a moderate oven 
about twenty minutes. If 
they have puffed up in the center, cut 
them with a sharp knife even with the 
mold before you turn them out. Rub to- 
gether one tablespoonful of butter and two 
of flour; add slowly a half-pint of boiling 
water, boil a minute, and take from the fire; 
add the yolks of two eggs, an extra table- 
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Fruits 


MENU 


Salmon Creams 
eg Alabama 


Charlotte Russe 


— oa board; pinch off pieces the 





spoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon-juice, a half-teaspoonful of salt, and 
a dash of tabasco. Pour this in the bottom 
of a platter, stand the creams in the sauce, 
stick a tiny piece of parsley in the top of 
each, and send at once to the table. 


Finger Rolls 


Scald a pint of milk; while still warm add 
to it two level tablespoonfuls of butter; 
when just lukewarm add one compressed 
yeast-cake dissolved in a half-cupful of 
lukewarm water, a half-teaspoonful of salt, 
one egg beaten until light, a tablespoonful 
of sugar, and sufficient flour to make a soft 
dough—about four cupfuls. Beat for five 
minutes, cover and stand in a warm place 
for two and a half hours. When light add 
sufficient flour to make a dough that will 
knead; knead continuously for fifteen min- 
utes, cover the dough, and 
stand it aside until it has 
doubled its bulk, about one 
and a half hours. Turn the 
dough carefully on to the 


Finger Rolls 
Rice 
Lettuce Salad 


sone’ size of English walnuts; with 

the palm of the hand roll 

them out carefully on the board, into 
small, finger-shaped rolls. Place these in 
a greased pan, brush them with milk, and 
let them stand in a warm place three- 
quarters of anhour. Bake ina quick oven, 
fifteen minutes. After they have been 
baking ten minutes draw the pan to the 
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vepenteses 


Fern-dish or vase of roses, in the center ; 
candlesticks or candelabra with ‘ 
colored shades ; pin-cushions or wa 
bonbon boxes of Colonial 
figures, as favors; and 
bisque statues of 
George and 
Martha 
Washing- 
ton 
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edge of the oven door and brush them 
quickly with a tablespoonful of white of egg, 
ene of water, and one of sugar, beaten to- 
gether; put back in the oven to glaze. 


Chicken Alabama 


Singe, draw, and disjoint as for fricas- 
seeing two four-pound chickens. Arrange 
the pieces in the bottom of a_baking- 
pan; pour over them a cupful of boiling 
water, and add two level tablespoonfuls of 
butter; cover, and cook in a moderately 
quick oven one hour, turning the chicken 
once or twice. Sprinkle with a teaspoonful 
of salt and a saltspoonful of black pepper; 
add a tablespoonful of onion-juice and cook 
ahalf-hour. Make twelve tiny sweet potato 
croquettes and twelve corn fritters, using, 
at this time of the year, canned corn. 
When done arrange the chicken on a large 
platter, garnish it with the fritters and cro- 
quettes, and strips of broiled bacon. Rub to- 
gether two level tablespoonfuls of butter and 
flour. Add to the pan a cupful of milk, then 
add the butter and flour, and stir constantly 
until you have a smooth, creamy sauce. 
Add a half-teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
pepper, strain it over the chicken; sprinkle 
thickly with chopped parsley, and serve. 


Charlotte Russe, Rose-Leaf Garnish 


Cover one box of gelatin or an ounce of 
“isinglass”’ with a half-cupful of cold water, 
and let it soak a half-hour. Whip one quart 
of cream to a stiff froth, turn it into a bowl, 
and stand the bowl in a pan of cracked ice 
or ice-water. Sprinkle over it one cupful 
of sifted powdered sugar, add two tea- 
spoonfuls of vanilla, four tablespoonfuls of 

















—these are the appropriate decorations 
for this special luncheon table. The 
bonbon boxes should contain 


™ old-fashioned mints; the 
china should be gilt 

and white, or 

< Canton. The 

’ favors may be 
bought at the 
candy-shops 
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sherry, one teaspoonful of orange-blossoms’ 
water, ten drops of extract of rose, and a 
drop or two of cochineal. Add a half-cup- 
ful of milk to the gelatin, and stir over hot 
water until dissolved; strain into the cream, 
and stir quickly, carefully keeping the spoon 
near to the bottom of the bowl, until the 
mixture is nicely blended and slightly 
thick. Turn at once into a melon mold 
that has been garnished with candied rose 
leaves, and stand it on the ice to stiffen. 
At serving-time have ready a thin sheet of 
sponge cake cut a little larger than the 
mold; turn the charlotte on to the sponge 
cake, and garnish with candied rose leaves. 


Martha Washington Pie 


Make a good, rich paste and. put it aside 
on the ice overnight. In the morning roll 
it out, and line the pie dishes, putting an 
extra rim around the edge. Separate 
two eggs, beat the yolks until light, add a 
half-cupful of sour cream, and a half-cup- 
ful of New Orleans molasses. Moisten a 
half-teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda; 
stir it into the molasses mixture, and add 
one and a half cupfuls of flour; beat thor- 
oughly; add a level tablespoonful of ginger, 
and the well-beaten whites of the eggs. 
Have large raisins, seeded and ready; 
sprinkle these over the bottom of the pie- 
dish, pour in the molasses mixture, and 
bake in a moderately quick oven until 
thoroughly done. When the pies are slight- 
ly cool, put a quarter of a cupful of ice- 
water in a bowl, add a saltspoonful of 
cream-of-tartar, and stir in sufficient XXX 
sugar to make an icing that will pour; put 
a thin layer over each pie, and let it harden. 
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Planked Fish—Wash and dry a four-pound white fish ; 
remove the head and split the fish lengthwise. Heat the 
plank, brush it with melted butter, and open out the fish 
upon it, skin side down: put into a hot oven. Mix together 
a half-cupful of butter. a cupful of boiling water. a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a half-tablespoonful of lemon juice, and a half- 


teaspoonful of pepper. Baste the fish with this every ten 
minutes, for forty minutes. Garnish with hot mashed pota- 
toes, brush with beaten egg. and return to oven to lightly 
brown the potatoes. Then remove from the oven: place 
the plank in a plank-holder or on a platter and garnish with 
lemon slices and parsley. 


Recipes for February 


URING this month we have in good 
D condition oranges, grapefruit, apples, 
and bananas, with cranberries and 
the ever-present dried fruits. Green vege- 
tables from the South are quite abundant, 
but lack flavor. To my way of thinking it 
is wise to use as many winter vegetables as 
are in good condition in one’s own locality; 
it is a more economical and more rational 
way of living. White turnips and parsnips 
are getting a little pithy, but the young 
yellow turnips are good. Sweet and white 
potatoes are fresh and solid. These, with 
hominy, rice, and macaroni, give a variety 
of starchy foods. 

Meats are all in good condition. Veal 
and lamb are just beginning to come, but 
are expensive, and not so nutritious as the 
winter meats. Lamb is a misnomer in 
many markets, as the name is used to cover 
thin, lean, unpalatable mutton. The weath- 
er is still sufficiently cold to add bacon to 
the breakfast menus, and to eat a little 
roast fresh pork or ham. 

There are ‘certain combinations which 
are not only hygienic, but very palatable: 
thin bacon boiled with kale or spinach; 
thin cold beef served with potato salad and 
brown bread; spiced cake or ginger wafers 
with cocoa or chocolate; baked beans with 
tomato sauce and brown bread; corn bread 
with salt fish; fried oysters with Romaine 
or cabbage salad; potato croquettes or plain 
potatoes with fish; Romaine, or lettuce, or 
French endive as a second vegetable with 
fish. Potato stuffing gives starchy food to 
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a roast-duck dinner, but as the quantity 
is limited, serve sweet potatoes, browned or 
Southern fashion, at thesame meal. Mashed 
potatoes may be substituted for rice, as a 
border to minced lamb or beef. 

At this season of the year beets are 
rather tough, and require long cooking, 
and even then are not palatable; but ex- 
ceedingly nice canned ones are to be had. 
Enough corn-meal mush may be made one 
day to last for three or four; fried, it is a 
nice accompaniment to salt fish and creamed 
chipped beef. Mayonnaise may be used 
on mock tomatoes, or celery, or apples and 
celery, any of which make a nice accom- 
paniment to cold turkey, chicken, beef, 
or lamb. A lettuce or Romaine salad 
with French dressing, with cheese, crackers, 
and coffee, are appropriate, appetizing, 
and wholesome. 


Pin Wheels 


Put one quart of flour, four level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder and a half- 
teaspoonful of salt in a bowl, and mix 
thoroughly; rub in one tablespoonful of 
shortening, and add sufficient milk—about 
one and a half cupfuls—to make a moist, 
but not wet, dough. Roll this out into a 
thin sheet, spread it with butter, dust over 
it a half-cupful of sugar, and dust lightly 
with cinnamon; roll it up, cut it into buns 
one and a half inches long, and stand them 
in a baking-pan where they will not touch 
each other; and bake in a moderately quick 
oven for a half-hour. 
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Plain Fritters 


Separate two eggs; beat the yolks, add 
a cupful of milk, and a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, and stir in one and two-thirds cup- 
fuls of flour; beat thoroughly. Put in the 
center two level teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, fold over the batter, and beat 
again; then stir in the well-beaten whites, 
and cook by dropping tablespoonfuls in deep 
hot fat. When brown on one side turn, 
and brown on the other. Serve warm, with 
powdered sugar and cinnamon or with 
orange sauce. 


Orange Sauce 


Mix two level tablespoonfuls of flour 
with a half-cupful of sugar; add hastily a 
half-pint of boiling water, bring to the boil, 
and add half the grated yellow rind and all 
the juice of one orange. 


Mock-Oyster Soup 


Scrape a dozen roots of salsify and throw 
them into cold water to prevent discolor- 
ation. Drain them; cut into slices, cover 
with a pint of boiling water, and cook 
slowly until tender, about three-quarters 
of an hour. Add a quart of milk and two 
level tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour 
rubbed together; add a blade of mace and 
six whole crushed allspice; stir until the 
soup boils; add a palatable seasoning of 
salt and pepper; let it stand in a double 
boiler for ten minutes, covered. Take out 
the bay leaf and serve. 


Mock-Tomato Salad 


Add a slice of onion, a bay leaf, a blade 
of mace, and a half-cupful of green 
celery-tops, chopped, to one 
quart of canned tomatoes; 
simmer fifteen minutes. 
Cover one tablespoonful 
of granulated gel- 
atin with a half- 
cupful of cold 
water. When 
the tomatoes 
have finished 
cooking add 
















Charlotte Russe with Rose-Leaf Garnish —Recipe on page 213 
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the gelatin; stir until the gelatin is dis- 
solved, add a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, 
a level teaspoonful of salt, and five drops of 
tabasco. Strain through a fine sieve into 
small individual molds. At serving-time 
plunge the molds into hot water, and turn 
out the jelly on to nests of lettuce leaves. 
Pass mayonnaise dressing with this salad. 


Camp Pudding 


Put a pint of stale bread into a pint of 
milk, and let it soak for a half-hour; add 
a half-cupful of sugar beaten with one egg 
until light; and add a level teaspoonful 
of cinnamon and a tablespoonful of caramel. 
Bake until it is set in the center. Serve 
warm with melted maple sugar. 


Cream Pea Sauce 


Press a half-can of peas through a sieve, 
add them to a half-pint of white sauce, and 
add a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper. 
This is usually served with boiled fish, or 
white potato croquettes, and sometimes 
with stewed veal. 

Croute-au-Pot 


Purchase two pounds of leg of beef, and re- 
move the meat; put the bones in the bottom 
of a soup-kettle, and the meat on top, cover 
with three quarts of cold water and bring 
to a boil; skim, and cook slowly for two 
hours. Add one carrot, one turnip, and 
one onion, chopped fine, and a half-cupful 
each of chopped celery and tomatoes. 
Simmer gently another hour; then remove 
the meat and bone, and cut into dice enough 
meat to make a cupful, and put it back 
into the soup. Cut thin slices from a 

square loaf of bread, put them in the 
oven, and dry and toast. them to 
a light brown; trim the crusts, 
and butter each slice. To 
serve put a slice 
in the bottom 
of each 
soup- 
plate, 
and ladle 
the soup 
over it. 
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Consommé Calcutta 


Peel a good-sized tomato, cut it into 
halves, squeeze out the seeds, and press 
the pulp through a fine sieve; add a dash 
of tabasco, a red pepper put through a 
meat-grinder, and a level teaspoonful of 
curry: ° Stir this into a quart of boiling 
clear soup or consommé. This soup can 
be nicely made by stirring a téaspoonful of 
beef-extract into a quart of boiling water, 
and using canned tomato. 


Fricassee of Oysters 


Drain twenty-five 
fat oysters and 
wash them by 
pouring a pit- 
cher of cold 
water over 
them. Then 
throw the oys- 
ters into a 
hot sauce- 
pan, and shake 
until the gills 
curl; drain, this 
time measuring the 
liquor. Put two level 
tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour in 
a saucepan; mix; add the oyster-liquor 
and a cupful of milk; stir until boiling; 
add the oysters, a half-teaspoonful of salt, 
a dash of black pepper, and the yolks of 
two eggs beaten with two tablespoonfuls of 
cream. Cook just a minute—being careful 
not to curdle—and serve on toast. 


Flounder a la Italienne 


Cut the fish into pieces crosswise and 
remove the dark skin. Dust the pieces 
with salt and pepper, and dip them into 
an egg beaten with a tablespoonful of 
boiling water; and fry them in deep, hot 
fat. Before you fry the fish prepare tiny 
little potato croquettes. Rub together two 
level tablespoonfuls each of butter and 
flour, add a half-pint of boiling water, and 
stir until boiling; add a teaspoonful of 
onion juice, a teaspoonful of browning or 
kitchen bouquet, a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, a dash of cayenne, a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped mushrooms. Bring to a boil; 
boil a minute, pour into the bottom of a 
dish, arrange the fish neatly in the sauce, 
and garnish the dish with the potato cro- 
quettes. 


















Cinnamon Pinwheels—Recipe on page 214 


Enchilades 


Singe and draw one fowl; plunge it into 
a kettle of boiling water, boil rapidly for 
twenty minutes, and simmer until the meat 
is tender. When the chicken is cold sep- 
arate the dark and the white meat; save 
the white meat for chicken au supreme 
for next day or for dinner. Chop the 
dark meat rather fine, add a red pepper 
that has been put through the meat-grinder, 
and a half-teaspoonful of salt. Beat two 
eggs without separating, until 
light; add a cupful of 
milk; add this grad- 
ually to four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, 
and strain it 
through a 
sieve. Grease 
the bottom of 
a shallow iron 
saute- or 
frying - pan; 
put in four or 
five tablespoon- 
fuls of this mixture, 
and shake for a mo- 
ment as you would an 
omelet, until the mixture is set. Put on 
one side of it two tablespoonfuls of the 
chicken mixture, roll it up as you would 
a pancake, and dish it on a heated plat- 
ter. Continue until you have used all the 
materials. Have ready a nice tomato sauce, 
seasoned with a little tabasco; pour this 
over the enchilades, dust with grated par- 
mesan and send at once to the table. 


Bread Croquettes 


Soak one pint of bread-crums in a half- 
pint of milk for a half-hour; mix thoroughly; 
break into it the yolk of an egg, add a tea- 
spoonful of the grated rind of a lemon, a 
level teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
onion-juice, a dash of pepper, and a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Form into 
cylinder-shaped croquettes; dip in egg, roll 
in bread-crums, and fry in deep, hot fat. Fill 
the bottom of a platter with cheese sauce, 
put in the croquettes, and serve as an entrée. 


Cheese Sauce 


Rub together two level tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour, add a half-pint 
of milk, and stir until boiling; add a cupful 
of cheese, a half-teaspoonful of salt, and a 
dash of tabasco. 
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MONDAY, February Ist 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Cereal ream 
Broiled Bacon Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 


Creamed Macaroni with 
Parmesan 
Cocoa Pin Wheels 
DINNER 


Cream-of-Onion Soup 
Broiled Steak Mashed Potatoes 
Canned Corn 
Lettuce Salad 
Plain Fritters Orange Sauce 


TUESDAY, February 2d 


BREAKFAST 


Apple Sauce with Ready-cooked 
Cerea 
Eggs Coffee Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Small Cannelon from End of 
Stea! 


Buttermilk Biscuits Tea 
DINNER 


Mock Oyster Soup 
Lamb Stew 4 la Jardiniere 
Boiled Potatoes 
Mock-Tomato Salad 
Camp Pudding Maple Sauce 


WEDNESDAY, February 3d 


BREAKFAST 


Baked Apples 
Hominy Grits Cream 
Eggs Coffee Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Potato Croquettes 
Creamed Pea Sauce 
Chicory Salad 
Ginger Bread Tea 


DINNER 


Croute-au-Pot 
Boiled Corned Beef Kale 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Apple Pie 


THURSDAY, February 4th 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced Ripe Bananas in Hot Cereal 
Cream 
Bacon Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 


Thin Cold Corned Beef 
Potato Salad 
Brown Bread 
Cocoa Ginger Wafers 
DINNER 


Consommé Calcutta 
Baked Beans Tomato Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
’ Brown Bread 
Fried Oysters Romaine Salad 
Wafers Coffee Cheese 


FRIDAY, February 5th 


BREAKFAST 


Creamed Salt Cod Corn Bread 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fricassee of Oysters Rolls 
Cabbage Salad 


February’s Board 


DINNER 


Potato Soup 
Flounder 4 la Italienne 
Potato Croquettes 
Lettuce Salad 
Caroline's Pudding 


SATURDAY, February 6th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Oatmeal Milk 
Minced Beef on Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Mayonnaise of Apples and Celery 
Brown Bread and Butter Tea 


DINNER 


Soup Crécy 
Panned Chicken Brown Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
Boiled Rice Baked Onions 
Lemon Jelly Nogg Sauce 


SUNDAY, February 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Baked Apples 
Oatmeal Cream 
Rolls Coffee 


DINNER 


Clear Soup with Croiitons 
Celery Olives 
Roast Duck Potato Stuffing 
Grape or Currant Jelly 
Sweet Potatoes, Southern Fashion 
Stewed Celery 
Jerusalem Pudding Coffee 


SUPPER 


Waldorf Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Prune Jelly Sponge Cake 


MONDAY, February 8th 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced Bananas Cream 
Eggs Coffee Rolls 


LUNCHEON 
Minced Duck in Rice Border 
Romaine Salad 
Cocoa 
DINNER 


Clear Soup with Macaroni 
Broiled Chops Creamed Potatoes 


Peas 
Chicory Salad Wafers 


Bird’s-Nest Pudding 
Coffee 


TUESDAY, February 9th 
BREAKFAST 


Chopped Prunes in Hot Cereal 
Cream 


Bacon Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 
Plain Omelet Rolls 
Hot Apple Turn-Over Cream 
Tea 
DINNER 


Cream-of-Turnip Soup 
(chop trimmings) 
Bombay Stea Boiled Rice 
Baked Bananas 
Chicory Salad 
Blane Mange 


WEDNESDAY, February 10th 
BREAKFAST 


Wafers 


Oranges 
Smothered Beef Coffee Rolls 











LUNCHEON 


Brown Bread 
Celery Salad 
Chocolate 
Fruit Cake 


DINNER 


Enchilades 


Clear poy Suet Balls 
Chicken au Supreme (white meat) 
Rice Peas 
Oyster Salad 
Toasted Crackers Coffee Cheese 


THURSDAY, February 11th 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Cracked Wheat Cream 
Broiled Chipped Beef Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Hominy Croquettes 
Cheese Sauce 
Tea Wafers 


DINNER 


Soup Soubise 
Boiled Leg of Mutton 
Caper Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Dutch Apple Pudding 


FRIDAY, February 12th 


BREAKFAST 
Prunes 
Oatmeal Cream 
Smelts Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled Oysters Toast 


Lettuce Salad 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Pea Soup 
Planked White Fish 
Potato Border 
Romaine Salad 
sa Whip 
Crackers offee Cheese 


SATURDAY, February 13th 


BREAKFAST 
Cc ee ty nipped Beef 
ream ee 
Fried Mush 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Bread Croquettes Cheese Sauce 
Mock-Tomato Salad 
Tea . Wafers 


DINNER 


Tomato Soup 
Mutton Pie, Potato Crust 
Rice Croquettes 


eas 
Celery Mayonnaise 
Chocolate Tapioca 


SUNDAY, February 14th 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Eggs Coffee Gluten Gems 


DINNER 


Clear Soup Celery 
Roast Chicken or Turkey 
Giblet Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 

Spanish Onions 
Coffee Cake 


SUPPER 


Thin Cold Turkey 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Prune Jelly Cream 
Fruit Cake 


Potatoes 
Ice-cream 
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Economy of Nutrition 


OFTEN WE EAT TOO MUCH; AND NEARLY ALWAYS WE PAY TOO MUCH FOR OUR 
FOOD IN PROPORTION TO ITS NOURISHMENT 


By Harvey W. 


OO much stress is laid on the gas- 
tronomic function of food. Let 
us, for a moment, consider food 
as nutriment. Due to war con- 

ditions in Europe there is now a world- 
hunger such as never was known before. 
Are you interested in food as a hunger sat- 
isfier? Are you willing to nourish yourself 
and your family just as well as you are 
doing now, at half the expense? Or do you 
think it noble and aristocratic to pay twice 
for what you eat yourself, while a human 
brother, driven by fire and the sword, is per- 
ishing of hunger? 

If the American people would consent to 
nourish themselves 
scientifically and eco- 
nomically—for the 
terms are almost synony- 
mous—they could gener- 
ously feed every starving 
person at home and in Europe 
without contributing a cent 
over what they would save from 
this proper economy in nutrition. 
One simple example illustrates the 
whole situation. We pay today 300 
per cent more for the cereals which 
have unfortunately taken the name of 
“breakfast-foods”’ than the cost of pro- 
duction and their nutritive value justify. 
The same extravagance rules in practi- 
cally all classes of foods, but not to the 
same astonishing degree. It is time 
to calla halt. It is time to return 
to the simple life. 

The various factors which 
have increased the expense of 
living have not failed to affect 
the price of foods. The convenience 
of package foods has led to a phenomenal 
development of foods more or less prepared 
for eating, and preserved in packages of 
various forms. Many years ago, in speak- 
ing of beverages in this country, I used the 
phrase, “We drink labels.” Since the ad- 
vent of package goods I can with almost 
equal truthfulness say, “We eat labels.” 
The amount of money which is paid in this 
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country annually for labels would, if it could 
be ascertained, reveal one of the most 
effective causes of increased living-cost. 
The business of printing labels for foods 
sold under brand names is a specialty 
which has grown to enormous proportions. 
Theoretically the cheapest foods are those 
which can be secured in bulk. In practise 
all foods must have some kind of a con- 
tainer, in order to be properly transported, 
subdivided, and sold to the retail dealer. 
The expense of the package, as well as of 
carrying, is justly added to the cost of the 
food. I am not speaking now of this neces- 
sary expense of containers for foods. I am 
speaking of the 
habit which in this 
country has grown 
to such enormous 
proportions of specially 
packing foods in artistic 
The retail price of and often en 
shaved dried beefis PECNSIVE 
fifty cents a pound; covers, toat- 
in cans or jars the rate 4 
james to eghty—ead tract the eye 
the farmer gets eight. if before the 
wa hen! contents sat- 
isfy the stomach. To 
those in affluent cir- 
cumstances such a 
practise is of little 
impor- 


tance. 
Yo those in 
moderate or straitened circumstances, how- 
ever, quite a different aspect of the question 
is presented. The good points of package 
goods must not be lost sight of: first, their 
extreme convenience; second, the facility 
with which food products thus contained 
are kept clean and wholesome; third, the 
economy of using up at once the contents 











of the package, so that none 
may be left over to be lost 
or wasted; fourth, the sav- 
ing in the cost of prepara- 
tion and cooking in the 
home. Theseareall points 
in favor of package goods, 
and should not be mini- 
mized. 

As I was writing 
this article a question 
was propounded to me 
as to the cost of dried 
beef. Iam told that, 
shaved for ready con- 
sumption, the retail 
price of dried beef is 
now fifty cents a 
pound. I have just 
had my attention 
called to canned dried There is 
beef—although I do sidemary sive 
not know why such butter. The grocer usu- 
products as cheese _ *lly buys it in the tub. 

° molds it himself, and 
and dried beef and — disse sen deer erote ger 
cured ham should be 
canned. The particu- 
lar can of beef to which my attention wa 
called contained 3'4 ounces, and sold for 
eighteen cents. At this rate a pound of 
beef would cost eighty-two cents. I have 
just eaten a palatable and well-known 
preparation of wheat. I asked how much 
it cost a pound. The answer was, ‘Ten 
cents.”’ This was so much less than I antici- 
pated that I called for the package. In 
rather small letters I read, ‘‘This package 
contains 5 oz. net weight.” At this rate a 
pound costs thirty-two cents; wheat costs 
two cents a pound; here is an increase of 
thirty cents, a percentage increase of 1500! 

It is always important, and especially so 
just now, to know something definite re- 
specting cheap and nutritious foods. The 
following -table offers a comparison of the 
prices paid to the producer and those paid 
by the consumer: 





pound for his trouble 


To the farmer or _ By the con- 
producer, per tb. sumer, per tb. 


Wihrete or $0.02 $0.04 to .32 
Indian corn... .. .o1lg mm S88 
Beef on the hoof. .07 [ie S348 
Potatoes....... .o1l4 .03 “ .04 
Butters. 25 ee pane 
Oleomargarine. . 15 eer. sas 
Eggs (per doz.).. 25 ag >. 80 
Rn eam ee eee .08 ta". 396 
Fresh fish... .... .05 to .15 e240 
Dressed chickens .10 ee” ).4g 
Turkeys aes es 12 Be eee 
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These prices vary from time to 
time, but very nearly represent 
those now prevailing. Many 
of the above-named articles 
could be purchased by the 
consumer directly from the 
producer, or, at most, with 
the intervention of one in- 
termediary. In point 
of fact, however, even 
when bought in large 
quantities, the con- 
sumer as a rule pays 
a considerably higher 
price than that re- 
ceived by the pro- 
ducer. For instance, 
dressed and 
carved beef 
suitable for 
cooking will 
range from 
fourteen 
cents a pound 
for the cheap- 
est cuts to 
thirty-five 
cents a pound for the best cuts. An average 
of twenty cents a pound, therefore, is a 
reasonable estimate. Apples, turnips, car- 
rots, and potatoes may be bought ,;by the 
bushel even by a single family. The price of 
good eating-apples by the barrel today is 
three dollars, and potatoes by the bushel, 
sixty-five cents. If bought at retail, in the 
usual small quantities—by the half-peck or 
peck—the prices will be practically double 
those named. It is highly advisable that 
groups of families living near each other buy 
such staple articles as those named, in bulk. 
I have just had some experienee in doing 
this. A barrel of good eating-apples, 
Grimes Golden, was purchased for $2.25 
and divided among four families. In this 
way practically all the apples will be con- 
sumed, and there will be little loss by de- 
cay. I have also had experience in buying 
fresh fish at the wharves for two or three 
families. While fish was retailing at from 
ten to eighteen cents a pound it was pur- 
chased at the wharf at from five to eight 
cents a pound. Freshly opened oysters can 
be had in like manner, and you can wait 
while they are opened. 

This is not the place, however, to illus- 
trate the economies of marketing. In the 
examples which are given I am using the 
price which the ordinary consumer, buying, 
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however, in some considerable quantity, 
would be likely to pay. There is no doubt 
that great economies could be secured by 
a union of neighboring families in the man- 
ner just suggested. Special examples will 
show how small a sum may be devoted to 
securing a maximum degree of nourish- 
ment. But before giving these examples 
I will answer a question which has often 
been asked me in regard to the economy 
of using oleomargarine. Inquiries in the 
market have led me to believe that good, 
wholesome olecmargarine, uncolored, may 
be secured at the markets at about ten 
cents a pound less than butter. It is quite 
equal to butter in its chief nutritive func- 
tion—the production of heat. As an econ- 
omy in nutrition it may safely be com- 
mended to healthy grown people. It is, I 
think, undoubtedly true that in most cases 
an uneducated palate would not 
distinguish between butter and 
oleomargarine except when 
the butter is slightly rancid. 
Under standard conditions 
oleomargarine keeps very 
much longer without ex- 

hibiting rancidity than pure 

butter does, and, therefore, 

the frequency with which 
rancid oleomargarine is met 
in the market is much less 
for equal quantities con- 

sumed than it is for butter. 

Again, it must not be for- 

gotten that butter fat is the 
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In what way will a dollar’s worth of food 
do the most good? 

First, for an infant By being invested in 
pure, fresh milk from tuberculin-tested 
cows. The quantity required is controlled 
chiefly by the child’s age, from four to six- 
teen ounces per day, properly modified by 
reduction with water and the addition of 
milk-sugar, being given. The cost per 
pound of milk is from four to ten cents. 

Second, for young children, from three 
to five years: In pure milk and whole, well- 
ground, well-cooked cereals. The milk 
will cost from four to ten cents, and the 
cereal (an eighth to a quarter of a pound) 

from half a cent to a 
cent, purchased in 
bulk. 

Third, for well- 
grown children and 
adults: One pound 
of cereals per day, 
cost four to six 
cents; one quar- 
ter-pound of 
meat per day, 
cost four to five 
cents; one pound 
of vegetables or 
‘ fruits per day, cost 

(potatoes) one and a 
half cents; total, ten 
to thirteen cents. 

In the above main- 
tenance diets evapo- 
rated, unsweetened 
milk may be substi- 

tuted when good fresh 
milk can not be ob- 
tained. A good qual- 
ity of this product 
contains 28 percent 
of nutrients, divided 
as follows: milk-sugar 
12 percent; casein 



























> This barrel 


of good eat- 


(protein) 6.6 percent; 
fat 8 percent; mineral 





ing spelee matters 1.4 percent. 

families 66 Mixed with 134 vol- 

natural food of cents apiece. Purchased in umes Of freshly boiled 
lots from the retailer, the , : 

the young, and we ocd heebemdestiena Watet, and with the 


it would be undesirable to 

substitute oleomargarine for butter or cream 
in the nourishment of young children. The 
question of buying tub butter at thirty-four 
cents instead of print butter at thirty-eight 
cents was raised by acorrespondent. There 
is no reason why this should not be done. 






addition of two ounces 
of milk-sugar per pound, this food in itself 
will keep alive infants under fifteen months. 
A pint can of evaporated milk contains the 
food elements of 214 quarts of fresh milk, and 
it costs the consumer ten cents. This, then, 
is the cost of maintaining an infant per day. 


The next article will be the first of an important series on Sanitation and will appear in March. 
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Every article described in 
these pages has been 
tested by experts in The 
Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. One and all they 
will do what the manufac- 
turers say they will do. Only 
in the matter of time are the 
tests lacking in completeness; 
it is manifestly impossible to 
subject an appliance of any kind 


to the wear and tear of daily use Sf Seer 
through weeks and months. The compo- V Se 
Cn 


sition of an article and the probabilities A 
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Porceliron Sanitary Table and Top 


This kitchen-table is made of sheet iron fused at 
high temperature with an enamel that forms a 
surface similar to that of a porcelain bathtub. It is 
lighter in weight than many wooden tables, while 
the legs are so designed that they slip easily over the 
floor. Altogether, the table presents more sanitary 
and efficient features than any kitchen-table hereto- 
fore tested. The surface proved excellent as a 
molding-board, as the metal holds that cool tempera- 
ture best adapted for working doughs and candies. 
The table is 314 inches in height and either 42 x 26 
or 34 X 24 inches in size. It is made all white, 
or with a white top and deep maroon legs and base. 
A metal drawer is provided for small working-uten- 
sils. If cutlery is to be kept in this it should be 
lined with linoleum or some easily washed material 
so as to prevent dulling the blades. Some such 
provision should also be made to lessen the danger 
of breaking china when the table is in ordinary use. 
For use on an ordinary kitchen-table the top alone 
is supplied, in either size. These tops are adjustable 
to any kitchen-table, bolt on firmly, and furnish all 
the advantages of a sanitary, easily cleaned table- 
top at a lessened cost. Made by Ingram-Richard- 
son Manufacturing Co., Porceliron 
Dept., Beaver Falls, Penna. Prices, 
$12.00 and $15.00 for the table; 
$5.00 for the table-top. 


Steamo Air Moistener 


The Steamo Air Moistener is a 
small, nickel-plated attachment to 
be adjusted to the steam-valve of 
the ordinary radiator, and its pur- 
pose is to charge the dry, super- 
heated air of a steam-heated room 
with enough moisture to make it 
both more comfortable and more 
healthful. There are many of these 
air moisteners on the market, but 
not many prove efficient. The 
Steamo was tested in a room 33° % 
12 x 10 feet. The temperature of the room at the 
beginning of the one-hour test was 641° F., and at 
the end the record was 7114° F. The humidity 
of the air in the room had been raised from 72.5 to 
81.5, an increase of g per cent. The Steamo oper- 
ates noiselessly; it can be adjusted to any degree 
of volume of moisture, or can be shut off entirely; 
and there is no condensed water vapor to be dis- 
posed of. The installation of an efficient humidify- 
ing apparatus is to be encouraged, since dry, super- 
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Easy to use and easy to clean~ this meta] 
table with a porcelain-enameled top 













of its continuing to give 
good service are con- 
sidered, but we cannot 
predict its length of use- 
fulness. Inany case where 
an article approved by the 
Institute has, under fair 
usage, broken down un- 
reasonably soon, it should be 
reported to the Institute. It 
is the aim of both the Institute 
ean and of the manufacturers who ask 
et for tests to offer to the consumer only 
Mos appliances and materials of honest worth. 











































heated homes have a great tendency to increase 
susceptibility to disease. Again, damage is often 
done to fine furniture, especially to musical instru- 
ments, by dry heat, for the wood dries, the joints 
become unglued, and eventually the furniture falls 
apart. Finally, with moist air a considerably lower 
temperature is sufficient for comfort, because the 
body is not so rapidly losing its own heat by evap- 
oration. The Steamo is made by the Air Moistener 
Co., 28 N. Market St., Chicago, Ill., in two sizes, 
for 4%- and 14-inch valve-connections. Price, $2.50 
and $3.00. 


Handy Two-in-One Slicer 


This slicer is adapted for cutting either thin 
wafer-like slices from apples, potatoes, and other 
vegetables, or for cutting off much thicker slices for 
sautéing or for frying. In shape the slicer is a rec- 
tangular piece of blued steel, wire-bound at the 
edges. On either side there are two diagonal cut- 
ting-blades formed by slitting the steel and sharpen- 
ing the edges of the slits. One slit is used for the 
thin slices and the other for the thick. It may be 
noted that cucumbers thinly sliced with such an 
instrument would lose a large part of the indigesti- 
bility which they exhibit toward 
many persons—as with this vege- 
table it is the closeness of its tex- 
ture rather than the chemical com- 
position which prohibits easy diges- 
tion. The slicer is made by E. G. 
Barnes, 3630 Grand-Ave., Min-+ 
neapolis, Minnesota. ~Price, 15 
cents. 


The Sta-Hot Iron 


The many advantages of the 
electrically heated iron over the 
old variety which had to be heated 
on the stove or over a fire have 
firmly established the former. 
Practically the only drawback to 
its use has been the inconven- 
ience of the cord attachment. It is in doing 
away with this cord that the ‘‘ Sta-Hot’’ 
electric is unique. With the. ‘‘ Sta - Hot’’ the 
cord is normally attached, not to the iron itself, 
but to the nickel-plated stand. When the iron is 
placed on the stand the connection is automatically 
made. The stand itself is not heated. The iron 
is practically a solid piece of nickeled metal, having 
an inner core—again of solid metal—wound with 
the heating-element, and then bound in sheet copper. 
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This heating-element is of durable composition, 
and is guaranteed for five years’ use. If it should 
burn out the laundress herself can replace it by 
removing two screws from the back of the iron and 
inserting a fresh heating-element, which is supplied 
by the manufacturer at a nominal cost. 

Once heated, the “‘Sta-Hot” iron holds its heat 
for a longer time than any other iron which has 
been tested by the Institute. Under test it was 
established that this iron requires thirteen minutes 
to heat it to 500° F.; but, on the other hand, it took 
forty-seven minutes after the current was turned off 
for theiron to cool down to 350° F. The usual good 
type of electric iron will heat up to 500° F’. in eight 
minutes, but such an iron will cool down to 350° F. in 
eighteen minutes; conditions of the test being 
similar. It may be remarked that the latter type 
of iron would be better for use in the sewing-room 
or for general odd-job emergency use. For steady 
use in the laundry, however, choose that iron which, 
although slower to heat, will retain its heat for the 
longest time. In the test of the “Sta-Hot” iron 
it was established that in both light ironing and 
heavy pressing a satisfactory ironing temperature 
was maintained by the occasional contact of the 
iron with its stand while the garments 
were being turned or folded. 

Another good feature of the ‘“Sta- 
Hot” iron is its excellent weight—614 
pounds—well balanced under the open- 
end, hollow handle which makes the 
iron convenient to hold and removes 
danger of burns. This question of 
weight is of great importance, for iron- 
ing requires pressure, and this is most 
easily obtained by means of a heavy, 
highly polished iron. It is less fatiguing 
to push such an iron than to press 
down a muchlighterone. Six or seven 





The wires, cutting through the 


heater is encompassed in a 
steel cylinder, with black jap- 
anned base and legs. Inside 
is a cast-iron burner-ring. One 
set of seven blue-flame burn- 
ers heats an inner drum, which 
in turn heats the air circu- 
lating around it; while another 
flame, directed downward, 
heats water contained in a 
galvanized pan beneath the 
flame. In this way a circula- 
tion of heated moist air is 
assured. A test was made in 
a room 33x12x10feet. After 
one hour’s use of the heater the 
hygrodyke indicated that no 
moisture had been absorbed : 
by the burning gas, and the This rortable gas-heater 
percentage of humidity re- we eee ¥ isl 
mained constant. Thus, in "25% o & i 
. . . Se 

using this heater it becomes 

necessary only to be assured that the connection- 
tubing is tight and leak-proof. Preferably this 
tube should be of the flexible metal type. The 
actual danger from a gas-heater arises 
from a possible leakage of the gas, 
which contains a high enough per- 
centage of carbon monoxid to suffo- 
cate eventually an occupant of an 
unventilated room. With a window 
opened—a mere crack—and a door 
slightly ajar, the quick comfort of the 
gas-heater may be enjoyed with no fear 
of consequences. The Vixen heater 
burns 21.2 cubic feet of gas per hour 
on full flame, but after the desired tem- 
perature is reached, the heater can be 
maintained on 9 cubic feet per hour. 





pounds is a good weight iron for fam- }..4 toiled e ies def ealiall oni Made by J. P. B. Sadtler Co., Inc., 


ily use. ble, give even, uniform slices 


A novel feature of the “Sta-Hot” 
iron is that the cord may be attached directly to 
it, as in the old-type electric iron. If this 
is done there should be special wiring, as the 
iron uses 770 watts current, on a 120-volt circuit, 
whereas the ordinary lamp-socket connection 
should not be used for attachments requiring more 
than 660 watts. However, this is necessary only 
when the cord is attached to the iron. When the 
cord is attached to the stand, as it normally is, 
the ordinary lamp-socket connection may be used 
without danger of causing a blow-out. 

The “Sta-Hot” iron is made by the Electric 
Specialties Company, Lansing, Michigan. Price, 
$5.00. 


Vixen Odorless Gas Heater 


Portable gas-heaters are often unsatisfactory 
because of the tendency to dry out the air in a room, 
and thus necessitate constant, 
careful attention to ventila- 
tion. The Vixen heater is 
designed to overcome 
these drawbacks. The 








A real improvement: an electric iron to which no cord 
is attached. The contact is with the stand 


75 Warren St.,N. Y. Price, $5 and $6. 


Aluminum Egg and Beet Slicer 


Although this device was intended primarily for 
slicing eggs and beets it will be equally effective for 
cutting slices from cooked carrots, turnips, or any 
other root vegetables. As illustrated, the cutting 
portion of the slicer consists of very strong wire 
strung on an aluminum standard. Made by the 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin. Price, $1.00. 


Bulletin Notice 


Orders for “Efficient Kitchens” (Bulletin No. 1) 
should be addressed to Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. Bu'le- 
tins will be supplied as long as the edition lasts; at 
15 centsacopy. On page 39 of the bulletin there 
appears a typographical error in the price quoted 
for the Harper Nut Cracker made by the Harper 
Supply Co., 54 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Instead of 5 cents, the price should read 50 cents. 


At Your Service 


The Institute’s service to you need not be limited 
to these mechanical tests. We are ready to help 
you in any way to obtain the fullest efficiency of 
your household apparatus. If it gives you any 
trouble, or if you wish fuller information on any sub- 
ject, all you need do is to write us. The answer will 
be full and free. 











Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing 
to save yourself time or money or worry, or to add to 
the beauty or utility of anything about your house? We’ll 
pay at least one dollar for every available Discovery. We 


pay two dollars for extra good ones. 


Address (enclosing 


postage when return of unavailable material is desired), 
Discovery Editor, care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


To Keep Rugs Flat 


#My rugs sometimes turned up dangerously at 
the corners before I devised this way of keeping 
them flat. I used a piece of stout carpet-binding 
four inches long in each corner. One end of each 
piece is folded’ into a point to fit its corner, and is 
sewed securely to the under side of the rug. The 
other end of the binding is drawn rather tightly 
towards the center of the rug and there sewed 
firmly. The corners are kept flat by these strips. 
Mrs. H. C. T., Mass. 


Utility Shoe-Scraper 
#We bought a large size scrubbing-brush, turned 
it upside down, and nailed it to the floor of the 
back porch. It made an excellent shoe-scraper, 
being particularly useful when the winter season 
set in, with its wet and snowy weather. 

Mrs. B. O., N. ¥. 


Have You, Too, Discovered This? 


Since subscribing for your magazine a year ago 
I have made the discovery that for the price of it 
any one having a limited education may get a 
liberal education in right living and right thinking, 
besides much amusement from its pages of fiction. 
Dr. Wiley and Wallace Irwin make your magazine 
worth many, many times the subscription price. 
Mrs. N. F. C., Texas 


Waxed Thread 


#The waxed thread which is so popular for sewing 
table linen, etc., and which is procurable in very 
few stores, can be easily made at home in the fol- 
lowing manner. Remove the paper labels from the 
ends of your spools of thread; then immerse the 
spools in hot paraffin wax, where they should be 
allowed to stay for half an hour, keeping the wax 
hot during this time. At the end of the thirty 
minutes take out the spools, and rub them with a 
soft cloth to remove the superfluous wax. The 
result will be as nicely waxed thread as can be 
bought. Mrs. H. S. L., N. Y. 


To Join Worsted 


#When I had knit up one ball of worsted on my 
afghan, and did not know the best way to join on 
the worsted of the new ball, an expert showed me 
the right way to do this. Laying the ends of the 
worsted side by side, he took a needle and thread 
and ran them together for two or more inches. 
I found that as I knit the joining did not show. 
Miss L. W. S., Mass. 


A Novelty for Church Fairs 


#The women scored a big hit at our church social 
with an improvised game of “Kitchen Croquet.” 
The wickets were piles of baking-powder cans, the 
mallets long-handled brushes, the stakes were 
broom sticks, and oranges served as balls. The 
spectators almost mobbed the players in their 
wild efforts to see the game. M. D., Mass. 


Broken Percolator-Top 


#If you have the misfortune to break the little 
dome-shaped gl2:s top to your percolator it might 
be useful to you to know that, pending the pur- 
chase of a new top, a glass lemon-squeezer—the 
kind that fits on the top of a tumbler—may be 
utilized as a makeshift, enabling you to make 
coffee as well as before the top was broken. Just 
remove the broken top, and in its place rest the 
lemon-squeezer on the metal rim at the top of the 
percolator. Mrs. I. L. C., Texas 
When Lending Clippings 

#I have discovered that when you lend clippings, 
poems, or any light-weight reading-matter you' are 
more likely to have it returned to you if a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope for its return 
accompanies it. The envelope serves as a good re- 


minder to the borrower every time he or she sees it. 
Miss G. D., Pa. 


Protection From Drafts 


#I use what is called the “French cottage bed” 
on my children’s sleeping-porch. The headboard 
of this is like a screen, the middle panel of which is 
the actual head of the bed, there being two wings 
fastened to either side by hinges. I place the bed 
so that the headboard is against the wind, then 
bring the wings to the side of the bed, and fasten 
them if necessary. The children are then protected 
from drafts and cold breezes on top of their 
heads, while they still enjoy a “skyful” of fresh air. 
A simple home-made modification of this cottage 
bed might utilize a heavy sail-cloth for the wings. 


Mrs. J. O. V., N. Y. 
Let’s Pretend! 


#In my work as nursery governess I find that 
“Let’s pretend” helps over a great many places. 
When there are vegetables to be eaten which are 
not particularly liked little Betty pretends she’s 
Peter Rabbit and that she is in Mr. McGregor’s 
garden enjoying his “delicious” lettuce. How 
quickly the spinach, or whatever it happens to be, 
disappears! Then, when it is time to stop play, 
and get undressed, it is such fun to pretend we are 
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going off in a boat to “Blanket Bay,” and to see 
who will get there first! The pajamas are the uni- 
form that the captain of the boat wears; there is 
never any objection to getting ready for bed when 
we “pretend.” There is no limit to the games that 
can be invented, and.the children will think of new 
things every day. We often pretend that we live 
in a castle, and that the little brothers and sisters 
are royal princes and princesses. The kiddies 
think the royal people in their story-books are very 
wonderful, and so when we play this game a sweet 
tone and gracious manner of expression are used 
invariably. It has considerably overcome the 
tendency to loud voices and to being rude to each 
other. The children are always happy while 
Miss A. M. I., Calif. 


‘*pretending.” 


For the New Cistern 


#Water drawn from a new cistern is usually hard 
for a. long-time after the cistern has been built. 
To avoid this, coat the cistern’s inside walls with 
water-glass, which can be bought at the drug- 
store... Apply it. with a brush as you would paint. 
We recently had a ‘hundred-barrel cistern built; it 
required three quarts of water-glass to paint it. 
Mrs. F. E. C., It. 


For : Rumpled Ribbons 


# Know, all ye bachelors and bachelor-maids, that 
when a perfectly good tie or ribbon becomes wrinkled 
or creased it may in a minute be made as smooth 
and as fresh as new by slightly dampening the 
wrinkled spot and then wrapping the tie or ribbon 
around a clean, lighted electric bulb. iz. g., Nn. y. 


Washing Crépe de Chine 


#The new waists of crépe de Chine in the delicate 
tints may be laundered beautifully, keeping their 
original shades, if a small piece of crépe-paper of 
the same color as the waist be put in the rinsing- 
water and allowed to tinge the water. Use the 
colored paper just as you would use bluing. I 
have a waist of crépe de Chine in the apricot shade 
that has been worn a year and has been laundered 
several times, yet appears as fresh as new. ? 
Mrs. R. W. G., Mass. 


Sleeping-Belts for Babies 


#1 suppose I am not the only mother who has 
puzzled over how to keep her babies covered in 
bed, especially in bitter cold weather. There is a 
stage, say eighteen months old, or thereabouts, 
when it seems really impossible to keep the small 
person covered. Even large blanket-pins are 
ruthlessly disregarded, and small feet. manage in 
some mysterious and reckless way to-kick them- 
selves clear of all encumbrances. So I have devised 
a sleeping-belt, which, although it allows the baby 
to turn from side to side with perfect freedom, 
keeps the little one from pulling out from under 
the covers, and enables me at last to spend a warm 
and peaceful night myself. The belt is made of 
heavy unbleached muslin, and is put on and off like 
a jacket. It passes in a broad belt around the body 
just under the arms, and fastens with two buttons 
in front. Shoulder-straps pass, suspender fashion, 
from front to back on each side. From the center 
of the back depends a band long enough to be tied 
to the foot of the bed. Thus tied the infant may 
twist and squirm, his arms and legs being entirely 
unhampered, but he can not pull out from under 
the covers. A. O., Mass. 


Discoveries 


An Olive-Oil Mixture 


#Here’s how we get increased value from our 
olive oil. Mix a quart of good olive oil and a quart 
of refined cottonseed-oil—the very best prepared 
grade of the latter may be had for thirty cents— 
and just take our experience for it that the result 
is simply wonderful! The mixture has the de- 
lightful flavor of the olive, together with its rich 
green color, and as government analysis shows 
that the food value of cottonseed-oil is so little 
less than olive oil as to be almost nil, we deceive 


only our eyes and our palates, not our stomachs. 
M. H. G., Pa, 


That Run-Down Spring 


When springs of window shades have run down 
they are sometimes very hard to wind up again. 
This is easily done, however, if you use a button- 
hook. Simply put the hook around the small 
metal end which is to be turned. Then, using the 
button-hook as a wrench, wind the spring; you can 
do so quickly. Mrs. F. F., N. Y. 


Grind ’Em Down 


#A homely economy and comfort for those who 
wear off the heels of their shoes unevenly is to 
smooth these heels to evenness with a grindstone. 
The result is more comfortable than that given by 
the unsightly metal taps sometimes put upon the 
worn sides of heels to adjust them. Then, as the 
nails are ground away as well as the leather, there 
is not the discomfort of having the nails push up 
into the shoe, as is the case if layers of the leather 
are removed. Mrs. J. G., Texas, 


Spool-Rod 

#In our living-room, where I do most of my mend- 
ing and sewing, we have a long window-seat having 
a hinged cover. In the compartment underneath, 
I keep my sewing, and on the inside of the cover I 
have fixed a tiny collapsible curtain-rod, on which I 
string my spools of cotton, silk, and darning-cotton. 
When I sit down to sew I raise the cover, and so 
have all my thread in full view. Using this plan 
the sewing is quickly done, and quickly put out of 
sight in the window-seat. The rod should be 
tested on a spool, to make sure that the hole in the 
latter will admit it; and the hooks on which the rod 
is fastened should be long enough to leave room for 
the thickest spool to turn easily. 1. B. S.. Ore. 


For a Non-Skid Step-Ladder 


#In using a high ladder on a polished floor, we 
tried the “safety first” plan of placing underneath 
its feet two squares of coarse sand-paper glued 
together, thus giving a grip on both the floor and 
the ladder. Mrs. J. E.. Mass. 


Systematic Saving for Charity 


#Some time ago I began systematically setting 
aside my tithes, and found the plan so helpful that 
I wish to urge it upon those other persons who con- 
scientiously try to give the Lord his due in worldly 
goods as well as in service. Whatever money comes 
to me for my personal use I divide, and set apart 
one tenth. Then if demand arises for any benevo- 
lent purpose it finds me going to my tithe-box to see 
what its contents are. I always know what I can 
afford, and I find that I feel much freer to give now 
that I have this sum regularly devoted to the one 
purpose. Hope, N. Y. 








